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THE ABBOT; 

being the sequel to 

THE MONASTERY 




INTRODUCTION TO THE ABBOT 


F rom what is said in the Introdnctioii to the MonaOery, 
it must necessarily he inferred that the Author consid- 
ered that romance ae something very hke a fiolure. It 
is true, the hooksdlers did not compl^ of the sale, because 
unless on very felicitous occasions, or on those which are 
equally the reverse, hterary popnlanly is not gamed or losb 
hy a smgle puhhcatioiL Leisure must he allow^ for the tide 
both to now and ebb But I was conscious that, m my situa- 
tion, not to advance was m some degree to recede, and bemg 
naturally unwilling to think tiiat the prmciple of decay lay m 
myself, I was at least desirous to know of a certainly whether 
the degree of discountenance which I had incurred was now 
owing to an lU-mana^ story or an dl-chosen subject 
I was never, I coiwss, one of those who ore wilhng to sup- 
pose the brams of an author to be a kmd of milk, wmch will 
not stand above a single creaming, and who are etmnally harp- 
ing to young authors to husband their efforts, and to be chary 
of their reputation, lest it ^w hai^eyed m the eyes of men. 
Perhaps 1 was, and have mimys been, the more indifferent to 
the d^g^ of estimation m which I might be held as an author 
because 1 did not put so high a value as many others upon 
what IS termed htmaiy reputation m the abstract, or at least 
upon the species of populanty which had Alien to my share , 
for though It were worse than affectation to deny that my vamty 
was satisfied at my success m the department m which chance 
had m some measure enlisted me, I was, nevertheless, fiir firom 
thinking that the novehst or romance-writer stands h^h m the 
ranks of hterature. But I spare the reader fiurther egotism on 
this subject, as I have expressed my opimon very fWy m the 
Introductory Epistle to the Fortunes ^ Nigd, first edition , 
and, although it be composed m an imaginary character, it is 
as sincere and candid as if it had heen wntten ‘without my 
gown and band.’ 
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In a void, when I oonsidered myself as havingbeen nn- 
snooessM m lihe Moncutery, 1 was tempted to try vheiiher I 
could not lestoie, even at tihe nek of totally losing, my so- 
called irontation by a new hazanL I looked round libiaty, 
and could not bnt obs^ve that^ from the tune of Ghaucer to 
that of B^n, the most popular authors had been the most 
prolific. ]OTen the anstaich Johnson allowed that the quality 
of leaifiness and profusion had a merit m itself independent 
of the mtnnsic value of the composition. Talkmg of Gnuichill, 
I hebeve, who had httle ment m his pimndiced eyes, he 
allowed him that of fertnhty, with some such qualification as 
thin — ‘ A crab-apple beiu bnt crabs after all , but there 
is a great difference m fitvour of that which bears a la^ 
quantity of fiuit^ however indifferent^ and that which produces 
omy amw’ 

Looking more attentively at tbe patnaichs of hterature, 
whose career was as long as it was brilliant, I thought I 
perceived that m the busy and prolonged course of exertion 
tliere were no doubt occasional ^ures, but that still those 
who were &vountes of their age tnumphed over these mis- 
camages. By the new efforts which th^ made, then errors 
were obhterated, th^ became identified with the hterature of 
their country, and after having long received law from the 
cntics, came in some degree to impose it And when such a 
wnter was at length callra fiom tiie scene, his death first made 
the pubhc sensible what a large share he had occupied m their 
attention. I recollected a passage m Gnnun’s Correspondence, 
that while the unexhaust^ Voltaire sent forth tract after 
tiact to the very dose of a long hfo, the first impression made 
by e^ as it appeared was that it was inferior to its prede- 
cessors — an opimon adopted from the general idea that the 
Patriarch of Femey must at last find the pomt from which he 
was to dechna But the opinion of the pubhc finally ranked 
in succession the last of Voltaiie’s Essays on the same fiioting 
with those which had formerly charmed the French nation. 
The infinence fiom this and similar &cts seemed to me to he 
that new works were often judged of b7 the pubhc, not so 
much fiom their own mtnnsic ment^ as from extrinsic ideas 
which readers had previously formed with regard to them, and 
over which a wnter might hope to tnumph % patience and by 
exertion. There is a im m ^e attempt 

If he till m, good-zught, or suih or swim. 
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Bat ibis is a ohanDe incident to every hteiaiy attempt^ and by 
which men of a sanguine temper are httle moved. 

I may illustrate what I mean hy the feelings of most men 
in travelling K we have fennd any stage parbcnlarly tedious 
or m an especial degree interesting, particaJarly short or much 
longer thun we eniected, out imaginations are so mt to exag- 
gerate the original impression thal^ on repeating the journey, 
we usually find that we have considerahly overrated the pre- 
dominating quality, and the road appears to he duller or more 
pleasant, sorter or more tedious, t^ what we expected, and, 
consequently, than what is the actual casa It requires a third 
or fen^ journey to enable us to fiirm an accurate judgment of 
its beauty, its length, or its oth^ attnbntes. 

In the same manner, the pubk^ judging of a new work, ^ch 
it receives perhaps with httle m^ectation, if surprised mto 
applause, becomes very often ecstatic, gives a great deal more 
approbation than is due, and elevates the child of its immediate 
fevour to a rank which, as it affects the author, it is equally 
difiScult to keep and painful to losa I:^ on tbs occasion, the 
author trembles at the height to wbch he is raised, and becomes 
afiaid of the shadow of his own renown, he may mdeed retue 
from the lottery with the prize wbch he has drawn, but, m 
future ages, bs honour wdl he only m proportion to bs bhours. 
I^ on the Gontiaiy, he rushes again mto the lists, he is sure to 
he judged with seventy promrtioned to the former fevour of 
the puhhc If he he daunted by a had reception on tbs second 
occasion, he may agam become a stronger to ^e arena. I^ on 
the contrary, he can keep bs ground, and stand the shu^e- 
cock’s fete, of being struck up and down, he will probably, at 
length, hold with some certainty Ihe level m puhhc opmion 
wbch he may he found to deserve , and he may perhaps boast 
of arresting the general attention, m the same manner as the 
Bachelor Samson Carrasco of fixing the weathercock La Giralda 
of Seville for weeks, months, or years, that is, for as long as the 
wmd shall uniformly blow feom one quarter To tbs d^ree 
of popularity the Author bad the hardihood to aspire, while, 
m order to attam it, he assumed the daring resolution to keep 
himself m the view of the public by fluent appearances 
before them. 

It must be added, that the Author’s mcogmto gave him the 
greater courage to renew bs attempts to please the puhhc, and 
an advantage similar to that wb^ Jack the Giant-killer re- 
ceive from bs coat of darkness. In sending the Abbet forth 
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80 aooa after the Monastery, he had used the well-knoTOi piao- 
tuse lecommeaded by Basss^o 

In my school-dnya, when I had lost une sbafl^ 

X shot another of the self-Bame flight 

The self-aame way, with mote adviaed watch, 

To find the other forth. 

And, to contmne Ihe simile, his sbafti^ like those of the Lesser 
Ajax, were discharged more readily that the archer was as inac- 
cessible to cnticisin, personally speaking, as the Grecian archer 
nnder his brother’s sevenfold shield. 

Should the reader desire to know upon what principles the 
Abbot was expected to amend the fortune of the Monastery, I 
have first to request his attention to the Introductory Epistle 
addressed to the imaginary Captain Glntterhnck — a mode by 
which, like his predecessors in this walk of fiction, the real 
Author makes one of his dramcOia personce the means of com- 
municatmg his own sentiments to the puhhc, somewhat more 
artificially than by a direct address to the readers. A pleasing 
French wnter of fiury tales. Monsieur Pajon, author of the Hte- 
tory of Prtnee 8 oh, has set a diverting example of the same 
machineiy, where he mtroducesthe presiding Gemus of the land 
of Romance conversing with one of the personages of the tale 

In this Introductory J^istle, Ihe Author communicates, in 
confidence, to Gaptam Glutteihnck his sense that the White 
Lady had not met the taste of Ihe tunes, and his reason for 
withdrawing her from the scene The Aulhor did not deem it 
Mually necessary to he candid rrapecting another alteration. 
The Monastery was designed, at first, to nave contamed some 
supernatural agency, arising out of Ihe &ct that Melrose bad 
hem the place of deposit of Ihe great Robert Bruce’s heart. 
The wntra shrunk, however, from filling up, m this particular, 
the eketch as it was originally traced , nor did he venture to 
resume, m the contmuation, me sahii^ which he had left un- 
attempted m the original work Imus, the mcident of the 
discovery of the heart, which occupies the greater part of Uie 
Introduction to the Monastery, is a mystery unnecessarily mtro- 
duced, and which remains at last very imperfectly explained. 
In this parbcnlar, I was happy to shroud myself by the example 
of the author of Caid> Wt&ams, who never condescends to m- 
fbrm us of the actual contents of that iron chest which makes 
such a figure m his mterestmg wor^ and gives Ihe name to kfr. 
Caiman’s drama. 
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The public had some nlaim to inquire into this matter, but 
it seemra mdifferent poh(7 m ^e Author to give the explana- 
tion. For, whatever praise may be due to llie ingennily which 
brings to a general combination all the loose threads of a nar- 
rative like the kmtter at the finishing of her stocking, 1 am 
greatly deceived if m many cases a superior advantage is not 
attained by the air of reahty which the deficiem^ of erolana- 
tion attaches to a work written on a different sysImiL In life 
itself many things befell every mortal of which the individual 
never knows the real cause or ongm , and were we to pomt out 
the most marked distmcbon b^een a real and a fictitions 
narrative, we would say, that the former, m reference to the 
remote causes of the events it relates, is obscure, doubtful, and 
mysterious , whereas, in the lattra case, it is a part of the 
author’s duly to afford satisfeotory details upon the causes of 
the separate events he has recorded, and, m a word, to account 
for everything The reader, like Mungo m the PaMoek, wiU 
not be satisfira with hearing what he is not made folly to com- 
prehend. 

1 omitted, therefore, m the Introduction to tilie Abbot, any 
attempt to explain the previous story or to apologise for urun- 
tellmbihly 

lather would it have been prudent to have endeavoured to 
proclaim, m the Introduction to tiie Abbot, the real spring by 
which I hoped it might attract a greater d^ree of mteresttiian 
its immediate predecessor A tafong title, or the announcement 
of a popular subject, is a rempe for success much m fevour with 
boolmeUers, but which autiiors will not always find efiBmunons. 
The cause is worth a moment's examination. 

There occur m every country some peculiar historical char- 
acters, which are, like a spell or cham, sovereign to excite 
curiosity and attract attention, smoe every one m the slightest 
degree mt^ested m llie land which they bdong to has heard 
much of them, and longs to hear mom A tale turning on the 
fortunes of Alfired or Elizabeth m England, or of Wallace or 
Bruce m Scotland, is sure by tiie very announcement to excite 
pubhc curiosity to a consid^ble degree, and ensure the pub- 
lisher’s bemg reeved of the greater of an iimression, even 
before the contents of the work are known. is of the 

last importance to the bookseller, who is at once, to use a 
tedmicm phrase, ‘brought home,’ all his outlay being repaid. 
But it IS a different case with ^e author, smoe it cannot be 
denied that we are apt to feel least satisfi^ with the works of 
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vhifih we haye been induced, by tiUes and landatoiy adTertise' 
mant^ to entertain exaggerated expectationa The intentiaa of 
the work has been anticipated, and misconceived or misrepre- 
sented, and although me difficulty of execnting the work 
again reminds ns of Hot^nr’s task of ‘ o’erwalking a current 
roanng load,’ yet the adventurer must look for more ndicnle 
if he fe-ila than applanse if he executes bis undertaking 

Notwithstanding a nak which dionld make authors pause 
ere they adopt a theme which, exmtmg genial interest and 
curiosity, IS often Ihe preparative for dirappomtment, yet it 
would be an mjudicious regulation which should deter &e poet 
or painter from attempti^ to mtrodnce histoncal portraits 
merdy ftom the difficulty of executing the task m a satis&ctoiy 
manner Something must be trusted to the generous impulse, 
which often thrusts an artist upon foats of wmch he knows the 
difficulty, while he trusts coura^ and exertion may afford tha 
mnana of surmountuig it. 

It IS especially when he is sensible of losing ground with the 
pubhc that mi author may be justified m using with address 
such selection of sabject or title as is most bkmy to procure a 
rehearing It was with these feelings of hope and apprehension 
that I ventured to awaken, in a work of fiction, the memory of 
Queen Mary, so mteresting by her wit^ her bwuty, her mis- 
fortunes, and the mystery whim still does, and probably always 
will, overhang her history In doing s(^ I was aware that 
fiuluie would be a conclusive disastm, so that my tadr was 
something him that of an enchanter who raises a qnnt over 
whom he is nncertom of possessing an effectual control , and I 
naturally paid attention to such prmciples of composition as I 
canceivm were best suited to tiie Jbistoncal novel 

Enough has been already said to erohun the purpose of 
composing the AMot The histoncal remrences are, as usual 
explmned m the notes That which relates to Queen Nary’s 
escape from Lochleven Oastle is a more mmnte account of that 
romantic adventure thou is to be found m the histones of the 
penod. 


Ijf/amMuylSSl. 



INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE 

FROM 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY 


CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK 

Late of his Majesty’s Bboihent of Infamtky 

Dkae Captain — 

I AM Boixy to obsoTYe, by your last &TOiir, that you dis- 
approve of the numerous letrenchmeuts and alteiations 
YTOioh I baYe been under the necessity of makin g on the 
Manusonpt of your fiiend, Ibe Benedictme, and I wilbugly 
make you the medium of apolc^ to many who have honouira 
me more than I deserra 

1 admit that my retrenchments haYe been numerous, and 
leaYe gaps m the story, which, m your ongmal manuscript, 
would have run welhugh to a fourui Yolume, as my prmter 
assures ma I am sensible, besides, that, m consequmice of the 
hbedy of curtailment yon haye allowed m^ some parts of the 
story have been huddled up without the necessary details. 
But, after all, it is better timt the trayeUers should haye to 
st^ oy» a ^tch than to wade through a morass that the 
reader should haye to suppose what may easily be inferred 
Iban be obli^ to creep tiwu^ pages of dull explanation. 
I baye stro^ out for example, the whole madunery of the 
\^te Lady, and the poetry by which it is so ably supported 
in the on^nal manuscript. But you must allow tmt tbe 
pubhc taste myes htUe encouragement to those legendary super- 
stitions whim fermed alternately the delight and the terror of 
our predecessorsb In hke manner, mucb is omitted lUustralaye 
of the impulse of enthusiasm m feyour of the ancimt lebgion 
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in Moliher Magdalen and the abbot Bnt we do not feel deq) 
sympathy at penod with what was onoe the most powerM 
and animating principle m Europe, with the exception of that 
of the Reformation, by which it was snccessfolly opposed. 

Ton rightly observe that these retrenchments have rendered 
the title no longer appheable to the subject, and that some 
other would have been more suitable to the work in its present 
state than that of the abbot, who made so much greater figure 
m the origmaJ, and for whom your fiiend, the Benedictme, 
seems to have inspired yon wi& a sympathetio respect I 
must plead guilty to this accusation, observmg, at toe same 
time, m manner of extenuation, that though the objection 
might have been easily removed by giving a new title to the 
work, yet, in doing so, I should have destroyed the necessary 
cohesion between the present history and its predecessor the 
Monastery, which I was unwilling to do, as ^e penod and several 
of the personages were the sama 
After aU, my good friend, it is of httle consequence what 
the work is cwed, or on what mteiest it turns, provided it 
catches the pqbhc attention , for the quality of the wme, could 
we but ensure it, may, according to the old proverb, render the 
bush unnecessary or of htHe consequenca 
I congratulate you upon your mving found it consistent 
with prudence to estabhsh your tilbury, and approve of the 
colour, and of your boy's bvey (subdued green and pink) As 
you t^ of completmg your descnptive poem on the Bums qf 
Kmnaquhavr, wtth Notes by an Antiquary, I hope you have 
procured a st^y horsa 

1 remain, with compliments to all friends^ dear Gaptam, very 
much 

Tours, eta etc eta. 

The Authou of Wsybrlet 



THE ABBOT 

A SEQUEL TO THE MONASTERY 


CHAPTER I 


She keepit dose the hotu, and hu-ht at the qnheleL 

Gawast DonoLAB. 

F ■ 'HE time which passes over onr heads so imperceptihly 
I makes the same gradual change m hahit^ manners, 
A and character as m peraonal appearance. At the levo- 
lution of every five years we find our^ves another, and yet 
the same there is a change of view^ and no less of the h^t m 
which we regard them, a change of motives as well as of actions. 
Near^ twice that space had ghded away over the head of Hal- 
bert Glendummg and his lady betwixt me penod of our fiirmer 
narrative, m wmch they played a distinguished part, and tte 
date at which our present tale commences 
Two circumstances only had embittered their union, which 
was otherwise as happy as mutual affection could render ifi 
The first of these was indeed the common calamity of Scotland, 
hemg the distracted state of that unhappy country, where 
every man’s sword was directed against his neighbour's bosom. 
Glendinning had proved what Murray expected of him, a steady 
fiiend, strong m battle and wise in council, adhering to him, 
fiom motives of gratitude, in situations where by his own un- 
biassed will he would either have stood neuter or have jomed 
the opposite parly Hence, when danger was near — and it was 
seldom fiu* distant — Sir HiJhm*t Glendiniung, for he now bore 
the rank of kmghfiiood, was perpetually summoned to attend 
his patron on distant expeditions, or on perilous enterpnses, or 
to assist him with his counsel in the doubtful rntn^es of a 
half-harharous court He was Gius fi^quently, and mr a lon(' 
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qtac^ absent from his castle and from his lady , and to this 
mnnd of rogret we mnst add, that their union had not been 
blessed with (diildien, to occupy the attention of the Lady of 
Avenel while she was thus deprived of her husband’s domestic 
sociely 

On such occasions she hved almost entudy seduded from 
the world, wi thin the walls of her paternal mansion. Visiting 
amongst neighbours was a matter entirely out of the question, 
unless on occasions of solemn festival, and then it was chiefly 
confined to near kindred. Of these the Lady of Avenel had 
none who survived, and the dames of the neighbouring barons 
affected to regard her less as the heiress of the house of 
Avenel than as the wife of a peasant^ the son of a church- 
vassal, raised up to mushroom emmence by the capricious 
fevour of Murray 

The pnde of ancestry, which rankled m the bosom of the 
ancient gentry, was more openly expressed by their ladies, and 
was, mmeover, embittered not a litUe by the pohtical fends of 
the tune, fisr most of the Southron chim were friends to the 
anihonly of the Queen, and very jealous of the power of 
Murray The Castle of Avmiel was, therefore, on w these 
accounts, as melancholy and sohtary a residence for its lady 
as could well be imagined. Still it had the essential recom- 
mendation of great security The reader is already aware that 
the fortress was built upon an islet on a small Iwe, and was 
only accessible by a causeway, mtersected by a double ditch, 
defended two drawbridge^ so that, without artillery, it 
might m those days be considered as impregnable. It was only 
necessary, therefore, to secure against surprise, and the service 
of SIX able men within the castle was sufficient for that purpose. 
If more serious danger threatened, an ample garrison was sup- 
phed by the male inhabitantB of a httle hamlet which, under 
the auspices of Halbert Glendinning, had arisen on a small 
piece of levd ground, betwixt the lake and the bill, nearly 
adjoining to the spot where the causeway jomed the mainlang. 
The Lord of Avenel had found it an easy matter to procure m- 
habitants, as he was not only a land and beneficent over-lord, 
but well i gabfit vl, both by his expenence m arms, his h^h 


r wisdom and int^nty, and his fevour with the 
TOwerfnl Earl of Murray, to proted and defend those who 
dwelt under his banner In leaving bis castle for any leimth 
of tune, he had, therefore, the consolation to reflect that this 
village afforded, on the st^htest notice^ a band of thirty stout 
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men, whidi was more tJm.Ti snfficient for its defence , while the 
fomihes of the viUagers, as was usual on snch occasions, fled to 
l^e recesses of the mountains, drove their cattle to the same 
places of shdter, and left &e enemy to work their will on their 
miserable cottages. 

One guest only resided generally, if not constant^, at the 
Castle of AveneL This was Henry Warden, who now felt him- 
self less able for the stormy task imposed on the Beforming 
deigy , and havmg by his ^ven personal ofienoe to many 
of £e leading nobles and chiefo, did not consider himseu 
as perfectly s^ unless when withm the walls of the strong 
mansion of some assured ftiend. He ceased not, however, to 
serve his cause as eagerly with his pen as he had formerly 
done with his tongue, and had en^i^ed m a fnnons and 
acrimomons contest ooncemi^ the sacnfice of the mass, as it 
was termed, with the Abbot Enstatins, formerly the snl^pnor 
of Eennaqnhair Answers, relies, dufdies, tripHes, quadmphes 
followed thick upon each other, and displayed, as is not nnnsual 
m controversy, rally as much zeal as Christian charity The 
disputation very soon became as celebrated as that of John 
Enox and the Abbot of Crossragnel, raged nearly as fiercely, 
and, for aught I know, the pubhcatioiis to which it rave nse 
may be as precious in the eyes of bibhogiaphers.^ But the 
engrossing nature of his occupation rendered the theologian 
not the most interesting companion for a sohtary female , and 
his grave, stem, and absoroed deportment^ which sddom 
showed any mterest except m that which concerned his 
reli^ons profossion, made ms presence rather add to than 
diminisb the gloom which hung over the Castle of AveneL 
To snpermtend the tasks of numerous female domestics was 
the pnnci^ part of the lady’s dady empliyment, her qnndle 
and distaff, her Bible, and a sohtary walk upon the battlemmits 
of the castle, or upon the causeway, or occasionally, but more 
seldom, upon tbe banks of the httle lake, consumed the rest of 
the day But so great was the insecurity of the period that, 
when Ae ventured to extend her walk b^ond the munlet, the 
warder on the watch-tower was directed to keep a sharp look- 
out m every direction, and four or five mmi held themselveB in 
readmess to mount and sally forth from the castle on the 
slightest appearance of alarm 
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Thus stood affairs at the castle, when, after an absence of 
several weeks, the Knight of Avenel, which was now the title 
most frequently given to Sir Halbert Glendinning, was daily 
espected to r^nm homa Bay after day, however, passed 
away, and he returned not Letters in those days were rarely 
wntt^ and the kni^t must have resorted to a secretary to 
express his mtentions m that manner , besides, mterconrse of 
all kmds was precanous and unsafe, and no man cared to give 
any pnbhc intimation of the tune and direction of a loumey, 
smce, if bis route were pubhdy known, it was always hkely he 
might in that case meet with more enemies than Mends upon 
the road. The precise day, therefore, of Sir Halbert’s return 
WHS not fixed, but that wmch his lad^s fond expectation had 
calculated upon m her own mind had long since passed, and 
horn delayed began to make the heart sicL 

It was upon the evening of a sultry summer’s day, when 
the sun was half-snnk behmd the distant western mountains of 
Liddesdale, that the lady took her sohtary walk on the battle- 
ments of a range of buddings, ^uch formed the front of the 
castle, where a flat roof of flagstones presented a broad and 
oonvement promenade, ^e level sur&ce of the lake, undis- 
turbed exc^ by the occasional dipping of a teal-duck or 
coot, was gilded with the beams of the settmg luminary, and 
reflected, as if m a golden mirror, the hills amongst which it 
lay emb^med. The scene, otherwise so lonely, was occa- 
sionally enhvened W the voices of the chddren m the village, 
which, softened by distance, r^hed the ear of the lady m her 
sohta^ walk^ or by the distant call of the herdsman, as he 
guided. hiB cattle fiom the glen in which they had pastured all 
day, to place them m greater secnnty for the ni^ht^ m the 
immediate vicunty of the viUaga The deep lowmg of the 
cows seemed to demand the attendance of the milk-maidmis, 
who, smging shrilly and merrily, strolled forth, each wi^ her 

d on W head, to attend to the duty of the evening The 
y of Avenel looked and listened, the sounds which she 
heard remmded her of formm days, when her most important 
employment as well as her greatest delight, was to assist Bame 
Glendinning and Tibb Tacket m milting the cows at Glendearg 
The thought was fraught with melancholy 
‘Why was I not,’ she said, ‘the peasant girl which m all 
men’s eyes I seemed to he ' Ehdbwt and I hw then roent our 
hfe peacefully m his native glen, undisturbed ly the phantoms 
eithw of foar or of ambition. His greatest pnde had then been 
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to show the &iiest herd in the hahdome , his greatest dan^ 
to repel some pilfering snatcher from the Border, and me 
almost distance which would haye divided us would have been 
the chase of some out-ljing deer Bnl^ alas < what avails the 
blood which Halbert h^ died, and llie dangers which ha 
encounters^ to support a name and rank, dear to bim because 
he has it from me, but which we shall never transmit to our 
posterity t With me the name of Avenel must expira’ 

She sighed as these reflections arose, and, lookmg towards 
the ehore of the lak^ her eye was attracted ly a ^up of 
duldren of vanons ages, assembled to see a httle ^p, con- 
structed by some village artist; perform its first voyage on the 
water It was launchM amid the shouts of tmy voices and the 
clapping of httle hands, and shot bravely forth on its voyage 
witn a fovounug wind, which promised to carry it to the other 
side of the laka Some of the Oi^er boys ran round to receive 
and secure it on the forther shore, try^ their speed against 
each other as they hke young &wns along the diingly 

verge of the lake. Ihe rest, for whom such a journey seem^ 
too arduous, remained watchmg the motions of the fliuy vessel 
from the spot where it had bemi launched. The sight of their 
sports pressed on the mind of the childless Lady of AveneL 

‘Why are none of these prattlers minet’ she contmued, 
pursuing the tenor of her melancholy reflections. ‘Their 
parents can scarce find them the coarsest fiiod, and I, who 
oould nurse them in plenty — 1 am doomed never to hear a 
child call me mother ' ’ 

The thought suih on her heart with a bitterness which 
resembled envy, so deeply is the desire of ofispnng implanted 
in the female breast She pressed her hands together as if she 
were wrmgmg them m the extremity of her desolate feeling, 
as one whom Heaven had written (hildless. A large staghound 
of the ^yhound species approached at this moment, and, 
attracted^perhaps by the gesture; licked her hands and pressed 
his large head against them He obtamed the desiredT caress 
in return, but s^ the sod impression remamed. 

‘ Wol^’ she said, as if the animal could have understood her 
complaints, ‘thou art a noble and beautiful animal , but, alas ' 
^e love and affection that I long to bestow is of a quality 
higher than can 611 to thy share, though I love thee mu^’ 

And, as if she were apologising to Wolf for withholding 
from him any part of her regard, she caressed his proud head 
and crest, while, looking in her eyes, he seemed to ask her 
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▼hat wanted, or what he oonld do to show his attaohment. 
At this HKHnent a shnek of distress was heard on the shore, 
from the pla^Fnl ^np which had been lately so jovial The 
la^ look^ and saw ute cause with creat agony. 

The little ship, the olgect of the duldien’s delighted atten- 
tion, had stuck among some tufts of the plant whi^ bears the 
wato-hly, that mark^ a shoal m the lake abont an arrow-flight 
flrom the shore. A hardy httle bov, who had taken the lead 
m the race ronnd the marran of the lake, did not hesitate a 
moment to strip off his ‘ wyue-ooat,’ plunge mto the water, and 
swim towards me object of their common sobcitnde. The first 
movement of the lady was to call fiir help , bat she observed 
that the boy swam strongly and fearlessly, and as she saw that 
one or two villagers, who were distant spectators of the mcident, 
seemed to mve ^emselves no uneasiness on his account, she 
supposed that he was accustomed to the exercise, and that 
there was no duiger But whether, m swimming, the boy had 
struck his breast agamst a sunken rock, or whether he was 
suddenly taken with cranm, or whether he had over-calculated 
his own strength, it so happened that^ when he had disem- 
barrassed the nttie plaything from the flags m which it was 
entangled, and sent it fiirw^ on its course, he had scarce 
swam a few yards m his way to the shore, when he raised him- 
self suddenly from the water and screamed aloud, dapping his 
bands at the same tune with on expression of fear and pam. 

The Lady of Avenel, instantly taking the alarm, called 
hastily to the attendants to get the boat ready But this was 
an af^ of some time. The only boat permitted to be used 
on the lake was moored withm the second cut which intersected 
the canal, and it was several mmutes ere it could be unmoored 
and got under way Meantime, the Lady of Avenel, with 
agonising anxiety, saw that the efforts ^t the poor boy 
made to keep hunedf afloat were now exchanged for a frint 
strugglmg, which would soon have been over, but for aid equally 
prom^ and unhpped-fiir Wol^ who, like some of that large 
species of greyhound, was a practised water-dog, had marked 
the olgect of her anxiety, and, q uitting his mist^’s side, had 
sought the nearest mmt from which he could with safety plunge 
mto the laka Wiui the wonderful instinct which these noble 
animalH have SO often displayed m the like cireumstaaces, he 
swam strai^t to the spot imere his assistance was so murh 
wanted, and seizuig the child’s under-dress m his mouth, he 
not only kqit him ^oat, but towed him towards the causeway. 
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He boat, haTiDg put off viUi a couple of men, met the dog 
half- vay, and leheved him of hia buid^ Th«y landed on tiie 
oanaeway, dose by the gates of the castle, with theur yet lifeless 
chaige^ and were Ibere met 1^ the iMiy of Avenel, attended 
by one oi two of her maidens, eagerly waitii^ to administer 
assistance to the sufferer 

He was borne mto the castle, deposited upon a bed, and 
every mode of recovery resorted to which the knowled^ of 
the time^ and the skill of Heniy Warden, who professed some 
medical smence, ooold dictate. For some time it was all in 
vain, and the l^y watched with unspeakable earnestness the 
pallid countenance of the beautiful child. He seemed about 
ten years old. His dress was of the meanest sort , bnt his long 
curled hair, and the noble cast of his featuresi, partook not in 
that poverty of appearance The proudest noUe m Scotland 
might have been yet prouder could he have called that child 
his heir While, with breathless anxiety, the Lady of Avenel 
gazed on his well-formed and ezpressire features, a slight shade 
of colour returned gradually to the cheek , snqiendM anima- 
tion became restored by degrees, the child sighed de^ly, opened 
his eyes, which to the human countenance produces ^ effect 
of limt upon the natural landscape, stretchra his arms towards 
the lady, and muttered the word ‘ Mother ’ — that epithet of all 
others which is dearest to the female ear 

‘ God, madam,* said the preacher, ‘has restored the child to 
your wishes , it must be yours so to bring him np that he may 
not one day wish that he had penshed mnooenoe.’ 

‘ It shall be my charge,’ said the lady , and agam throwing 
her arms around the toy, she overwhelmed him with kisses 
and caresses, so much was she amtated by the terror ansing 
from the darker in which he had been just placed, and by joy 
at his unexpected dehveranGe 

‘ But you are not my mother,’ said the boy, recovering his 
recollection, and endeavouring, though feintly, to escape mm 
the caresses of the Lady of Avenel — ‘ you are not my mother 
Alas I I have no mother — only I have dreamt that I had one ’ 

‘ 1 wiD read the dretun for you, my love,’ answered the Lady 
of Avenel, ‘and 1 vnll be iots^ your mother Surely God 
hAa heard my wishes, and m ma own marvellous manner hath 
sent me an olgect on which my affections may eraand them- 
selves.’ She looked towards Warden as she spoka Thepreaohmr 
hesitated what he should reply to a burst of p^onate fedmg 
whuh, perhaps, seemed to him moreenthusiastio than the ooca- 
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mon demanded. In iihe meanvlule^ the large stag^onnd, Wdl^ 
irliich, dnppmg vet aa he vaa, had foUovM hia miBtreaa into 
Iihe apartment, and had sat by the bedside^ a patient and qmet 
spectator of aU the means used fiir resnsmtation of the being 
mom he had preserved, now became impatient of remaining 
any lon^ mmotioed, and began to vhine and fawn upon the 
lady vim his great rongh 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘ gc^ w ol^ and yon shall he remembered 
also for yonr day’s vork , and I viU think the more of yon far 
having preserve the h& of a creature so beantifiiL’ 

Bat Wolf vas not quite satisfied vith the share of attention 
vhich he thus attracted he persisted m vhining and pav- 
ing upon hia mistress, hia caresses rendered still more trouble- 
some his long shaggy hair being so much and thoroughly 
vetted, till she desired one of Ihe domestics, vith vhom he 
vas feiniliar, to call the animn] out of the apartment. Wolf 
resisted every mvitation to thia pmpose, until his mistress posi- 
tively commanded him to be gone, in an an^ tone , v^n, 
tummg tovaids the bed on vmch llie boy still lay, half-avake 
to sensation, half-drovned m the meanders of fluctuating 
delirium, he uttered a deep and savage grovl, curled up his 
nose and h^ shoving his full ran^ of vhite and sharpened 
teeth, vhich might have matched mose of on actual vol^ and 
then, taming round, sullenly fidloved the domestic out of the 
apartment. 

‘It IS singular,’ said the lady, addressiiig Warden, ‘the 
animal is not only so good-natur^ to all, but so parbcnlarly 
fond of children. What can ail him at the httle i^ov vhose 
life he has saved 1 ’ 

‘Dogs,’ rephed the preacher, ‘are but too like the human 
race m their foibles, though thmr mstmct be less erring than 
the reason of poor mortu man vhen relying upon his ovn 
unassisted povers. Jealousy, my good lady, is a passion not 
nnknovn to them, and they ofi^ evmce not only vith 
reflect to the preferences vhich they see given by their masters 
to mdividuals of their ovn species, Wt even vhen their nvala 
are children. You have carrased that child mnch and eagerly, 
and the dog conraders himself as a discarded feivounte.’ 

‘It IS a strange mstmct,’ said the lady, ‘and from the 
gravity vith vhich you mention it^ my reverend friend, I vonld 
almost say that you supposed this singular jealou^ of my 
fevounte. Wolf, vas not only veil feunded hut justifiable. 
But perhaps you speak m jest 1 ’ 
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‘I sddom jest,’ answered tdie preacher, ‘life was not lent to 
ns to be expended m that idle muili which resembles the 
crackling of thorns under the pot I would only haTe you 
denve, if it so please you, this lesson from what 1 have said, 
that Idle best of our feelings, when indulged to excess, may 
give pain to others. There is but one m wfech we may mdu^ 
to the utmost bmit of vehemence of which our bosom is capa^ 
secure that excess cannot exist m the greatest mtensity to 
which it con be excited I mean tiie love of our Maker ’ 

‘Surely,’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘we are commanded by 
the same authority to love our nmghbour ! ’ 

‘Ay, madam,’ said Warden, ‘but our love to Glod is to be 
unbounded, we are to love Him with our whole heart, our 
whole soul, and our whole strength. The love which the 
prec^t commands us to b^ to our neighbour has affixed to 
it a direct limit and qualification we are to love our neighbour 
as ourself, as it is elsewhere explamed by the great command- 
ment, that we must do onto him as we would that he should 
do onto us. Here there is a limit and a bound even to the 
most praiseworthy of our affections, so &r as they are turned 
upon sublunary and terrestrial objects. We are to render to 
our neighbour, whatever be his rank or degree, that correspond^ 
mg portion of affection with which we could rationally expect 
we would ourselves he regarded by those standing m ^e same 
relation to us. Hence, neither husband nor wife, neither son 
nor daughter, neither friend nor relation, are lawfully to bo 
made the objects of our idolatiy The Lord our God is a 
jealous God, and will not endure Imt we bestow on the creature 
that extiemily of devotion which He who made ns demands as 
His own share. I say to yon, lady, that even m the frurest 
and purest and most honourable ^ings of our nature there 
IS that original taint of sm whidi ought to make ns pause and 
hesitate ere we mdulge them to excess.’ 

‘ I understand not this, reverend sir,’ said the lady , ‘nor do 
I guess what I can have now said or done to draw down on me 
an admomtion which has something a taste of rwroof ’ 

‘Indy,’ said Warden, ‘I crave your pardon if I have urged 
aught b^ond the limits of my duly But consider whether, 
m the samed promise to be not only a protectress but a mother 
to this poor child, your pnipose may meet the wishes of the 
noble kmight your hnsbcmd. The Wdness which yon have 
lavished on the unfortunate, and, I own, most lovely, child has 
met something like a reproof in the bearing of your househidd 
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dog Di^lease not your noble bnsband. Men, as well as 
animals, are jealous m the affectiODs of those tti^ lom’ 

‘This 18 too much, reverend sir,’ said the Lady of Avenel, 
greatly offended. ‘Ton have been long our gnest, and ^ve 
received from the !&iight of Avenel and mysw that honour 
wad regaid which your diaiacter and profession so justly 
demand. Bnt I am yet to leam that we have at any time 
authorised jronr mterference m onr femily arrangements, or 
placed yon as a judge of our conduct towimls earn other I 
pray this may be forborne in fature.’ 

‘Lady,’ imbed the preacher, with the boldness peculiar to 
the deigy df his persuasion at that tune, ‘ when you weary df 
my admomtions, when I see tiiat my services are no longer 
acceptable to you and the noble knight your husband, I shall 
know that my Master wills me no longer to abide here , and, 
praying for a contmnance of His best blesamgs on your femily, 
I wiU men, were the season the depth of winter, and the hour 
midnight, walk out on yonder waste, and travel forth through 
these wild mountains as lonely and unaided, though fer more 
helpless, than when I first met your husband m me valley of 
Olendeaig But while I remain here, I will not see yon err 
from the true path, no, not a hair’s-breadth, without makmg the 
old man’s voice and remonstrance heard.’ 

‘ Nay, but,’ said the lady, who both loved and respected the 
good man, though sometunes a httle offended at what she con- 
ceived to be an exuberant degree of seal, ‘we will not part this 
way, my good friend. Women are quick and hasty m their 
fedngs , but, beheve me, my wishes and my purposes towards 
this chil d are such as both my husband and you will approve o£’ 

The dergyman bowed, and retreated to ms own apartment. 



CHAPTER II 

How steadfiistly he fix’d hu eyes on me — 

His dark eyes shining through foi^ratten tears — 

Then stretch’d his little aims, and call d me mother I 
What could I do ? I took the hantlmg home , 

I could not tell the imp he no momer 

ComUBanl 

W HEN Warden bad left the apartment, the Ladv of 
Avenel gave way to tiie feelings of tenderness wmch 
the Bight of the hoy, his sudden danger, and his 
recent escape had inspired , and no longer awed hy tiie stern- 
ness, as she deemed it, of the preacher, heaped with caresses 
the lovely and interestmg child. He was now m some measure 
recovered from the consequences of his accident, and received 
passively, though not wi^nt wonder, the tokens of kimlnnHa 
with which he was tiius loaded. The &ce of the lady was 
strange to him, and her dress different and &r more sumptuous 
than any he remembered. But the hoy was naturally of an 
undaunted temper, and indeed children are generally acute 
physiognomists, and not only pleased by that wmch is hrautiful 
in itself but peculiarly qmck m distmgnishing and relying to 
the attentions of those who really love them. If they see a 
person m company, tiiough a perfect stranger, who is by nature 
fond of children, the httle imps seem to di^ver it by a sort of 
freemasonry, while the awkward attempts of those who make 
advances to them for the puipose of recommending them- 
selves to theparents usually mil m attraotmg them reciprocal 
attention, lie httle boy, therefore, appeued m some de- 
mee sensihle of the lady’s caresses, and it was with difficulty 
we withdrew herself from his pillow to afford him leisore for 

‘ To whom bdongs our htile rescued varlet t ’ was the first 
question which the Lady of Avenel put to her handmaiden 
Lilias, when they had retired to the hall 
‘To an old woman m the hamlet^’ sud Lilias, ‘who is even 
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nov oome bo &r as iihe porter’s lodge to inquire oonoenung his 
safety Is it your pleasure that she he admitted f ’ 

‘Is it my pleasure < ’ said the Lady of Avenel, echoing the 
question mth a strong accent of displ^nre and surprise , ‘ can 
you make any doubt of it t What woman but must pity the 
agony of the mother whose heart is throbbing fer the ^ety df 
a duld BO lovely ' ’ 

‘ Nay, but^ madam,’ said Lilias, ‘this woman is too old to be 
the mother of the child , I lallier think she must be his grand- 
mother, or some more distant lelatioiL’ 

‘Be she who she wiU, Lilias,’ rephed the lady, ‘she must 
have an aching heart while the safety of a creature so lovely is 
uncertain. Go instantly «■"<! bring her hither Besides, I 
would willingly learn something concerning his birth.’ 

Lihas left the hall, and presently werwards returned, 
ushering m a tall female very poorly dressed, yet with more 
pretension to decency and deanhness than was usually com- 
Wed with sndi coarse garments. The Lady of Avenel ^ew 
her £gnre the instant she presented herself It was the fishion 
of the femily that, i^n every Sabbath, and on two evenings 
m the week besides, Henry Warden preached or lectured in the 
chapel at the castle The extension of the Protestant fiuth was, 
UTOn prmciple, as well as m good pobiy, a pnmaiy object with 
the Knight of Avenel The inhabitants of the village were 
therefore mvited to attend upon Gie instructions of Henry 
Warden, and many of them were speedily won to the doctrme 
which their master and protector approved. These sermons, 
homihes, and lectures had made a great impression on tiie min d 
of the Abbot Eustace, or Eustatius, and were a sufficient spur 
to the seventy and sharpness of hm controversy with his old 
fellow-colle^te; and, ere Queen Mary was dethroned, and 
while the Gathohcs still had considerable authonty m the 
Border provmces, he more than once threatened to levy his 
vassals, and assail and level willi the earth that stronghold of 
heresy, the Castle of Avenel But notwithstanding the abbot’s 
impotent resentment, and notwithstanding also the dismchna- 
tion of Gie country to fevour the new rel^on, Henry Warden 
proceeded without remission m bis labours, and made weekly 
convmts from the feith of Borne to that of the Befermed church. 
Amongst those who gave most earnest and constant attendance 
on his ministry was the aged woman, whose form, taU, and 
otherwise too remarkable to be forgott^ the lady had of late 
observed frequently as being conspicuous amon^ the little 
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audience. She had indeed more lihan once desired to know 
who that stately-lookiiig woman was, whose appearance was so 
much above the poverty of her vestments. But the reply had 
always been that she was an Englishwoman, who was tanying 
for a season at the hamlet, and that no one knew more con- 
cerning her She now asked her after her name and hirtL 

‘Magdalen Graeme is my name,’ said the woman, ‘I come 
of the Graemes of Heathergill, m Nicol Forest,^ a people ^ 
ancient blood.’ 

‘And what make yon,’ contmned the lady, ‘so £ir distant 
from TOur home 1 ’ 

‘I nave no home,’ said Magdalen Graeme ‘it was burnt by 
yonr Border riders , my husband and my son were slam , there 
is not a drop’s blood left m the veins of any one which is of 
kiti to mine.’ 

‘ That 18 no uncommon &te m these wild times, and m this 
unsettled land,’ said the la^dy , ‘the En gliah hamda have been 
as deeply dyed m our Uood as ever those of Scotsmen have 
been m yours ’ 

‘ You nave nght to say lad^,’ answered Magdalen Graeme , 

‘ for men tell of a time when this castle was not strong enough 
to save your folker’s life, or to afford your mother and her 
infont a place of refoge And why ask ye m^ then, wherefore 
I dwell not m min e own home, and with mme own people t ’ 

‘It was mdeed an idle que^on,’ answered the Iray, ‘where 
misery so often makes wanderers , but wherefore take r^ge m 
a hostile country } ’ 

‘My neighbours were Popish and mass-mongers,’ said the 
old woman, ‘it has pleased H^ven to give me a clearer sight 
of the Gospel, and 1 have tamed here to enjoy the ministry 
of that worthy man Henry Warden, who, to the praise and 
comfort of many, teacheth the Evangel m trulk and m 
smcenty ’ 

‘ Are you poor 1 ’ again demanded the Lady of AveneL 

‘You hear me ask alms of no one,’ answered the Enghsh- 

Here there was a pause. The manner of the woman was, if 
not disrespectfol, at mast much less than gracious , and she m- 
peared to give no encouragement to forther commumcation. Toe 
of Avenel renewed the conversation on a different topic. 

‘You have heard of the danger in which your boy has neen 
placed?’ 


* A district of Cumberland, Irlng close to the Bcottlah Bordet, 
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‘I bore, lady, and bow an OGnecial providence be was 
lescned from dealih. Heaven mabe bun thanUnl, and me * ’ 

‘ Wbat relabon do yon bear to bun 1’ 

< I am bis grandmother, lady, if it so please yon; Ibe only 
rdabon he hath left upon earth to take cba^ of him.’ 

‘ The bnrden of bis mamtenance must necmsanly be grievous 
to yon m yonr deserted sitnation t ’ pursued the lady 

‘ I have complamed of it to no one,’ said Magdalen Gnrane, 
with the same unmoved, dry, and unconcerned tone of voice m 
which she had answered all ^e former questions. 

‘I^’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘your grandchild could be 
received mto a noble &mily, would it not advantage both him 
and you 1 ’ 

‘ Beceived into a noble &mily ' ’ said the old woman, drawing 
herself up, and bending her brows nntil her forehead was 
wrinkled mto a frown of unusual seventy , ‘and for wbat pur- 
pose, I pray you 1 — to be my lady’s page, or my lord’s jack-man, 
to eat broken victuals, and contend with other menials for the 
remnants of the master’s meal t Would you have bun to &n 
the flies finnn my lady's &ce while she sleeps, to carry her tram 
while she walks, to hand her trencher when she fee^ to nde 
before her on horseback, to walk after her on foot, to smg when 
she hsta and to be silent when she bids t — a very weathercock, 
which, though furnished m appearance with wings and plumage, 
cannot soar mto the air — cannot fly from the qwt where it is 
perched, but receives all its impulses, and performs all its revo- 
lutions, obedient to the changeful breath of a vain woman f 
When the eagle of Hdvellyn perches on the tower of Laner- 
cost, and turns and changes his place to show how the wmd sits, 
Boland Grseme shall be what you would make bun.’ 

The woman spoke witii a rapidity and vehemence which 
seemed to have m it a touch of msanily , and a sudden sense 
of the danger to which the child must necessan^ be u^iosed 
m the du^ of such a keeper increased the lady’s desire to 
keep^him m the castle; if possible. 

‘Ton mistake me; dame,’ die said, addressing the dd woman 
in a soothing manner , ‘ I do not wish your boy to be in attmid- 
ance on mysd^ but upon the good knight^ my husband. Were 
he himsdf the son of a^ted earl, he could not better be tramed 
to aims, and all that befits a gentleman, than ly the mstmo- 
tions and disciplme of Sir Halbert Glendmning ’ 

‘Ay,’ answe^ the old woman, m the same style of hitter 
irony, ‘1 know the wages of that service — a curse when the 
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coislet is not snfficiratly brightened, a blow when the girth 
IS not tightly drawn , to be beaten b^nse the hounds are at 
&iilt , to be reviled becanse the foray is nnsnccessfiil , to stain 
hiB hands for the master’s bidding in the blood alike of beast 
and of man , to be a butcher of harmless deer, a murderer and 
de&cer of G^’s own image, not at bis own pleasure, but at tiiat 
of his lord , to hve a biawhng ruffian, and a common stabber 
— exposed to heat, to cold, to want of food, to all the privations 
of an anchoret, not for the love of God, but for the service of 
Satan , to die by the gibbet, or m some obscure skmnish , to 
sleep out his bnef hfe m carral security, and to awake m the 
eteiW fire which is never quenched.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘but to such unhallowed 
course of hfe your grandson will not be here emosed. My 
husband is just and kmd to those who hve under ms banner , 
and yon yourself know that youth have here a strict as 
well as a good preceptor in the person of our chaplam.’ 

The old woman appeared to pause. 

‘Tou have named,’ she sar^ ‘the only mrcnmstance which 
can move ma I must soon onward, the vision has said it 1 
must not taxv lu the same spot — I must on — I must on, it is 
my weird. Swear, then, Ihat vou will protect the boy as if he 
were your own, until I return luther and claim him, and I will 
consent for a space to part wilh him. But especially swear, 
he shall not lack the instruction of the godly man who hath 
placed the Gospel truth high above those idolatrous shavelings, 
the monks and friara’ 

‘Be satisfied, dame,’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘the boy 
shall have as much care as if he were bom of my own blooiL 
Will you see him nowt’ 

‘No,’ answered the old woman, sternly, ‘to part is enougL 
I go fiirth on my own mission. I will not softra my heart 
usmess tears and wailings, aa one that is not called to a duty ’ 

‘ Will you not accept of something to aid you m your pilgrim- 
age 1 ’ said the Indy of Avenel, puttmg mto her hand two crowns 
of the sun. The old woman flung them down on the table 

‘Am I of the race of Cam,’ she said, ‘proud lady, that yon 
offer me gold m exchange for my own neA and blood 1 ’ 

‘I had no such meaning,’ said the lady, gently, ‘nor am I 
the proud woman you term me. Alas ' my own fortunes might 
have taught me humihty, even had it not been bom with me.’ 

The old woman aemued somewhat to relax her tone of 
seventy 
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‘ You are of gentle blood,’ she said, ‘ else ve had not parleyed 
thns long togemer Ton are of gende blood, and to snch,’ she 
added, drawing np her tall form as she i^he^ ‘pnde is as grace- 
M as IS the plume upon the bonnet. But for these pieces of 
mid, lady, yon must needs resume them. I need not money 
I am well provided , and I may not care for myself nor thi^ 
how, or by whom, I shall be sustained. Farewell, and keep 
your word. Cause your gates to be opened and your bridges 
to be lowered. I will set forward this very night. When I 
come agam I wiU demand from yon a stnct account, for I have 
left wi& yon the jewel of my life < Sleep will visit me but m 
snatches, food wm not refrl^ me^ rest will not restore my 
strength, until I see Boland Grseme Once more, forewelL’ 

‘ Malrft your obeisance, dame,’ said TaliAa to MagHalAn GSimme^ 
as she retired — ‘ make your obeisance to her lady^p, and thank 
her for her goodness, as is but fitting and right’ 

The old woman turned short round on the officious waiting- 
maid. ‘Let her make her obeisance to me then, and I wul 
return it Why should I bend to her t — is it because her kirtle 
18 of silk, and mine of blue lockmam ! Go to, my lady's wiutiim- 
woman. Know that the rank of the man rates that of the 
wife, and that she who mames a churl’s son, were ^e a king’s 
daughter, is but a peasant’s bnde.’ 

Ldias was about to reply m great mdignation, but her mis- 
tress imposed silence on her, and commanded that the (dd 
woman should be safoly conducted to the mainland. 

‘ Conduct her safe ' ’ exclaimed the mcensed waiting-womaii, 
while Magdalen Grseme left the apartment , ‘ I say, duck her m 
the loch, and then we will see whether she is wit^ or not, as 
everybody in the village of Lochside wiU say and swear I 
marvel your ladyship could bear so long with her insolence.’ 

But the commands of the lady were obeyed, and the old dame, 
dismissed from the castle, was committed to her fortune. She 
kept her word, and did not long abide m that plac^ leaving the 
haMet on the very mght succeeding the mterview, and wander- 
ing no one asked whiter The Luy of Avenel inquired under 
what circumstances she had appeared among them, but could 
only learn that she was beheved to be the widow of some man 
of consequence among the Grsemes who then inhabited the 
Debateable Land, a name given to a certain portion of territory 
which was the fr^uent subject of dispute betwixt Scotland and 
England, that she had suffered great wrong m some of the 
^nquent forays by which that unfortunate district was wasted, 
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and bad been driven from bar dwelliog'plaoe. Sbe bad arrived 
in rile hamlet no one knew for what purpose and was held by 
some to he a witch, by others a zeuons ^tesiant^ and by 
others again a Gathohc devotee. Her language was mystenous, 
and her maimers repulsive , and all that could be oolleoted 
from her conversation seemed to imply that she was under riie 
influence either of a wU or of a vow — there was no saying 
which, since she talke d aa one vdio acted under a powerful and 
external agem^ 

Such were me pariacolars which the lady’s mquines were 
able to collect concerning Magdalen Grmme, b^ug for too 
meagre and contradictory to aumonse any satisfoctoiy dednc- 
tion. In truth, the miseries of the time, and the vanous turns 
of fote mcidenM to a frontier country, were perpetually chas- 
ing from their habitations those who had not the means of 
dmence or protection. These wanderers m the land were too 
oflien seen to excite much attention or sympathy They re- 
ceived the cold rehef which was extorted 1^ general femings 
of humamly, a httle excited m some breasts, and perhr^ 
rather dulled m others, by the recollection IMt they who 
»ve the chanty to-day might themselves want it to-morrow 
Magdalen Gimme, therefore, came and departed like a shadow 
from the neighbourhood of Avmiel Castle 
The boy whom Providence, as she thought, had thus strangely 
placed under her care, was at once established a fovounte wim 
the lady of the castla How could it be otherwise T He became 
the olpect of those afiectionate feehngs which, finding formerly 
no object on which to expand themselves, had mcreased the 

K ' om of the castle, and embittered the sohtnde of its mistress. 

teach him reading and wntmg as for as her skill went^ to 
ittend to his duldi^ comforts, to watch his boyish sports, 
became the lady’s fovounte amusement In her circumstances, 
where the ear only heard the lowing of the cattle from the dis- 
tant hills, or the heavy step of the warder as he walked upon 
his post, or the hatf-envied laugh of her maiden as she turned 
her wh^ the appearance of Ihe blooming and beautiful boy 

S ve au mterest iwch can hardly be conceived by those wbo 
n amid gayer or busier scenes Young Boland was to the 
I^y of Avenel what the flower which occupies the wmdow of 
some sohtaiy captive is to the poor wight by whom it is nursed 
and cultivated — someriung which at once excited and repaid 
her care , and m giving the bey her afiechon, she felt, as it 
were, grateful to him for releasuig hmr from the state iS dull 
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apaihy m which she had asnaJly found hctself during the 
absence of 8ir Halbert Glendinning 
Bat even the charms of this blooming &Toante were unable 
to chase the recainng apprehensions which arose her 
hasband’s procrastma^ return. Soon after Boland Gneme 
became a resident at die casde, a groom, despatched by Sir 
Halbert, brought tidings that busmess still delayed the hnight 
at the court of Holyrood. The more distant period which the 
messenger had assigned for his master’s arrival at length ghded 
away, summer mdted into autumn, and autumn was about to 
give place to winter, and yet he came not 



CHAPTER III 

The waning harvest-moon shone broad and bright. 
The warders horn was heard at dead of night. 
And while the folding mrtals wide were flnng. 
With trampling hoofs &e toeky pavement mng 


A nd yon, too, would be a soldier, Roland t ’ said the Lady 
of Avend to W yonng charge while^ seated on a stone 
. nhftir at one end of ^ battlements, she saw the hoy 
attempt with a long stick to mimic the motions of the warder 
as he alteniately ahonldered, or ported, or sloped pike. 

‘ Yes, lady,’ said the hoy, for he was now finuhar, and rephed 

to her quesbons with readiness and alacnly ‘ a soldier wiU 

I he , for there ne’er was gentleman but who belted him with 
the brand.’ 

‘Thou a gentleman’’ said Lilias, who, as nsnal, was in 
attendance, ‘such a gentleman as I would make of a bean- 
cod with a rusty knifo.’ 

‘Nay, chide him not, Lilias,’ said the Lady of Avene], ‘for, 
heshrew me, hut I think he comes of gentle blood , see how it 
musters m his foce at your mjunous reproof’ 

‘Had I my will, madam,’ answered Lilias, ‘a good huchen 
wand should make his colour muster to better purpose stilL’ 
‘On my word, Lihas,’ said tiie lady, ‘one would think you 
had received harm from the poor hoy , or is he so for on the 
frosly side of your fovonr because he enjoys the sunny side of 
mmel’ 

‘ Over Heaven’s forhode, my lady ' ' answered Tnlnta , ‘ I 
have hved too long with gentles, I praise my stars for it^ to 
fight with either folhes or fimtames, whether they r^te to 
beast, bird, or hoy ’ 

Lilias was a fiivounte m her own class, a spoiled domestic, 
and often accustomed to take more hcense tl^ her mistress 
was at all times wilhng to encourage. But what did not please 
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tile Lady of Arenel she did not ohoose to hear, and thus it 
was on tile present occasion. She resolved to look more close 
and shaiplv after the boy, who had hitherto hem committed 
(duefly to the management of Tiilnm. He mnst^ she thoug^t^ 
be bom of gentle blood , it were shame to think otherwise of 
a form so noble and features so fiiir, the very wddness in 
which he occasionally mdidged, bis contempt of danger and 
impatience of restramt, had m thmn sometiung noble assuredly 
the child was bom of high rank. Such was her condnsion, and 
she acted upon it accmrdingly The domestics around her, less 
jealous or less scrupulous than Lihas, acted as servants nsnally 
do, following the hi^ and flattering, for their own purposes, the 
humour, of the lady , and the boy soon took on him those ans 
of snpenonty which the sight of habitual deference seldom 
fluls to inspire. It seemed, m trotii, as if to command were 
bis natural sphere, so easily did he use himself to exact and 
receive comphauce with his humours. The chaplain, mdeed, 
might have mterposed to check tiie air of assumption which 
Boland Gimme so readily mdulged, and most probably would 
have willmgly rendered him that fevour , but the necessity of 
adjusting witii his brethren some disputed points of church 
diraphne had withdrawn him for sopie tune from the casti^ 
and detained bun in a distant part of the kmgdom. 

Matters stood thus m the Ga^e of Avend, when a wmded 
bugle sent its shnll and prolonged notes from the shore of the 
lake, and was rephed to keenly by the sipial of the warder 
The lAdy of Avmiel knew tim sounds of her husband, and 
mshed to the wmdow of the apartment m which she was 
sitting A band of about thirty spearmen, with a pennon 
displayed before them, winded along the mdented shores of the 
lake, and approached the causeway A single horseman rode 
at the head of the party, his bright arms catching a glance of 
the October sun as he moved steadily along Even at that 
distance, the lady recognised tiie lofty plume^ beating the 
mingled colours of her own hvenes and those of Glendonw^ne, 
blended with the holly-branch , and the firm seat and dignified 
demeanour of the nder, jomed to tiie stately motion of the 
dark-brown steed, sufliciently announced Halbert Glendmning 

The lady’s first thought was that of rapturous joy at her 
husband’s return , her second was connected with a fw whudi 
had sometimes mtruded itself that he might not altogether 
approve the peculiar distmction with which we had treated her 
orphan ward. In this fear there was imphed a consciousness 
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that die &yonr die had shovn him was excessive ^ for Halbert 
Glenduming vas at least as gentle and indulgent as he was 
firm and rational m the mteroonise of his hou^old , and to 
her, m parbculu', hia conduct had ever been most affectionately 
tender 

Tet she did foar that, on die present occasion, her conduct 
might monr Sur Halbert’s censure , and hastily resolving diat 
she would not mention the anecdote of die boy until the next 
day, die ordered bun to be withdrawn from the apartment by 
lalias. 

‘ I will not go with Lihas, madam,’ answered the spoiled 
child, who had more than once earned his pomt by persever- 
ance, imd who, hke his bett^ dehghted m the exercise of such 
anthonly — ‘ I will not go to Isli^’s gonsty room , 1 will stay 
and see that brave wamor who comes nding so gallandy along 
die drawbndge.’ 

‘You must not stay, Boland,’ said the lady, more positively 
than she usually spolm to her hide fovounte 
‘ I will,’ reiterated die boy, who had already fdt his con- 
sequence, and the probaUe chance of succesa 
‘You vntt, Boland answered the lady, ‘what manner of 
word 18 that 1 I tdl you, you must go ’ 

‘ “ Will,” ’ answered the forward boy, ‘ is a word for a man, 
and “ must ” is no word for a lady ’ 

‘Yon are sauc^, sirrah,’ said the lady ‘lohas, take him 
with yon instantiy ’ 

‘1 alwara thought,’ said Lilias, smihng, as she seized the 
rductant boy by ^ arm, ‘ that my young master must give 
place to my old one.’ 

‘ And you too are malapert, mistress,’ said the lady ‘ Hath 
the moon changed, that ye all of yon dins fomet yourselves t ’ 
lohas made no reply, but led off the boy, who, too proud to 
offer nnavaihng resistance, darted at his bmefitkiess a glance 
which mtimatM plainly how willingly he would have defied 
her authority had he possessed the power to make good his 
pomtu 

The Indy of Avenel was vexed to find how much this trifling 
drcnmstance had discomposed hm’ at the moment when she 
ought naturally to have wen entirely engrossed by her hus- 
band’s return. But we do not recover composure by the mere 
feeling that agitation is mistimed. The mow of displeasure 
had not left the lady’s cheek, her ruffled ^portment was not 
yet midrely compos^ when her husband, nnhelmeted, but still 
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'weaiiiig the Test of his arms, entered lihe apartment Hisappear- 
an.ce banished the thoughts of eveTything dse, she nmhed 
to lum, clasped his non-meathed frame m her arms, and kissed 
his martial and manly fuse mth an affection which was at once 
evident and smcera The warrior returned her embrace and 
her caress with the same fondness, for the tame which had 
passed since their union bad diminished its romantao ardour, 
perhaps, but it had rather mcreased its rational tenderness, and 
Sir Halbert Glendinning’s long and frequent absences from his 
ca^e bad prevented amction from degenerating by habit mto 

When the first eager greetings were paid and received, the 
lady gazed fimdly on h^ husband’s fiiM as she remark^ — 
‘Ton are altered. Halbert yon have ndden hard and &r 
to-day, or you have been lUt* 

‘ I have bran well, Mmy,’ answered the knight — ‘ passing wdl 
have I been , and a long nde is to me, thou well Imowes^ but 
a thing of constant custom Those who are bom noble may 
sliimbOT out their hves within the walls of their castles and 
manor-houses , but he who hath achieved nobihty by his own 
deeds must ever be in the saddle to show that he merits his 


While he spoke thus, the lady gazed fondly on him, as if 
endeavonnng to read his inm(»t soid , for the tone in which he 
spoke was that of melancholy depression. 

Sir Halbert Glendinning was the same, yet a different person 
finm what he had appeared m his early years. The fiery 
freedom of the aspinng youth had given place to the steady 
and stem composure of the approved soldier and skilful 
mhtician. Th^ were deep traces of care on those noble 
features, over which each emotion used formerly to pass like 
light donds across a summer s^ That sky was now, not 
perhaps douded, but stQl and graven like that of the sober 
autumn evening The forehead was higher and more bare than 
m early youth, and the locks which still dustered thick and 
dark on the warrior’s head were worn away at the temples, not 
by a^ but Iqr the constant pressure of the sted cap, or hehnet 
His beard, according to the &8hion of the tunes, grew short 
and thick, and was t^ed into mustaduos on the upper hp, and 
peaked at the extremity The cheek, weather-beat^ and em- 
mwned, had lost the glow of youth, but showed the vigorous 
complexion of active and con&med manhood. Halbert Glen- 
dinnmg was, m a word, a knight to nde at a king’s right hand, 
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to bear his banner m war, and to be his coanseUor in tune of 
peace , for his looks expressed llie considerate firmness which 
can resolve wisely, and dare boldly StiU, over these noble 
features there now spread an air of dejection, of which, per- 
haps, the owner was not conscions, but which did not escape 
the observation of his anxioas and affectionate partner 
‘ Something has happened, or is about to happen,’ said the 
Lady of Avenel, ‘this sadness sits not on your nrow without 
cause — misfortune, national or particular, must needs be at 
hand.’ 

‘ There is nothing new that I wot o^’ said Halbert Glendin- 
ning , ‘but there is httle of evil which can befell a kingdom that 
may not be apprehended m this unhappy and divided realm.’ 

‘ Nay, theiv said the lady, ‘ 1 see there hath really been 
some fetal work on foot My Lord of Murray has not so long 
detamed yon at Holyrood, save that he wanted your help m 
some weighty purpose ’ 

‘ I have not been at Holyrood, Mary,’ answered the knight , 
‘I have been several weeks abroad.’ 

‘Abroad > and sent me no word ' ’ rephed the lady. 

‘ What would the knowledge have availed, but to have ren- 
dered you unhappy, my love!’ rephed the knight, ‘your 
thoughts would have converted ihe ^htest breeze that curled 
your own lake mto a tempest raging m the German Ocean.’ 

‘ And have you then really cros^ the sea f ’ said the lady, 
to whom the very idea of an element which she had never seen 
conveyed notions of terror and of wonder — ‘ really left your 
own native land, and trodden distant shores^ where the Scottish 
tongue is unheard and unknown f ’ 

‘Really, and really,’ said the knight, taking her band in 
affectionate playfulness, ‘I have done this marveUous deed — 
have rolled on the ocean for three days and three nights, with 
the deep green waves dashing by the side of my pillow, and 
but a thm plank to divide me fiom ik’ 

‘Indeed, my Halbert,’ said the lady, ‘that was a temptmg 
of Divme Providence. I never bade yon unbuc^ the sword 
finm your side, or lay the lance feom your band , I never bade 
you sit still when your honour called you to rise and nde, but 
are not blade and spear dangers enough for one man’s life, and 
why would you trust rough waves and raging seas f ’ 

‘ We have m Germany and in the Low Gonntnes, as thw 
are calle^’ answered Glendinninp, ‘ men who are umted with 
ns in feith, and with whom it is fitting we should unite in 
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al]iaiio& To some of iitese I \rBS deq>atched on bnaineas as 
important as it 'eras secret I went m safety, and I retnmed 
in secnnly there is more danger to a man’s life betwixt this 
and Holvrood than m all tiie seas that 'wash the lowlands of 
HoUand.^ 

‘And the oonntiy, my Halbert, and the pecmle^’ said the 
lady, ‘ are they like our kmdly Scots 1 or w^t bearing hare 
they to Strang^ t’ 

‘They are a people, Marr, strong m their wealth, which 
renders all other nations weaJ^ and weak m those arts of war 
ly which other nations are strong ’ 

‘ I do not understand you,’ said the la^ 

‘The Hollander and the Fleming, Iimry, pour ferth their 

r t m trade, and not in war , Hieir weallk purchases them 
arms of foreign soldiers, ^ whose aid th^ defend it. 
They erect dikes on the sea-shore to protect the land wbudi 
thej have won, and they levy regiments of the stubborn 
Switaers and ha^y Qennans to prote^ the treasures which they 
^Te amassed. And thus they are strong m their weakness , 
fer the very wealth which tempts their masters to despoil them 
arms strangers m their beham 

‘ The slofhinl hmds ' ’ exdaimed Mary, tbinking and feding 
like a Scotswoman of the period , ‘ hare they hands, and fight 
not fijr the land which bore fhemt They woiild be notched 
off at the dhow ' ’ 

' Nay, that were but hard justice^’ answered her husband , 
‘ fiir their hands serve their country, though not m battle like 
ours. Look at these barren hills, Mary, and at that deep 
winding vale by which the cattle are even now returning from 
their scanty browse. The hand of the mdnstnous Flemmg 
would covm these mountains with wood, and raise com where 
we now see a starved and scanty sward of heath and ling It 
grieves me, Mary, when I look on that land, and think what 
benefit it might receive from such men as I have latdy seen — 
men who se^ not the idle feme denved from dead ancestors, 
or the bloody renown won m modem broils, but tread along 
the land as preservers and improvers, not as tyrants and 
destroyers.’ 

‘Tli^ amendments would here be but a -vain fruuy, my 
Halbert,’ answered the Lady of Avend ‘the trees would lie 
burned by the English foemen ere they ceased to be shrabs, and 
tile gram that yon raised would be gathered m by the first 
nei^bonr that possessed more nders than follow your tram. 
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Why should yon repine at ihist The &te that made yon 
Scotsman by birth gave yon head, and hearty and hand to 
uphold the name as it mnst needs be npheld.’ 

‘It gave me no name to uphold,’ said Halbert, pacing the 
floor sloirly, ‘my arm has b^ foremost m every stnfo, my 
voice has b^ heard m every conncil, nor have the wisest 
rebnked ma The crafly Letbington, Ihe deep and dark 
Morton, have held secret conncil with me, and Grange and 
Lmdesay have owned that m the field 1 did the devoir of a 
gallant knight , bnt let the emergence be passed when th^ 
need my head and hand, and they only know me as son of 
the obscure porhoner of Glendearg ’ 

This was a theme which the lady always dreaded , for the 
rank conferred on her hnsband, the fevonr m which he was 
held hy the powerful Finrl of Mnrray, and the high talents ly 
which he vmdicated his right to that rank and that fevonr, 
were qnahties which rather mcreased than diminished the envy 
which was harboured against Sir Halbert Glendinning among a 

K \ anstocracy, as a person onginaJly of mfenor and obsc^ 
who had risen to his present enunence solely by his 
personal ment. The natural firmness of his mmd did not en- 
able him to demise the ideal advantages of a higher pedigree, 
which were held m such nmversal esteem by all with whom he 
conversed , and so open are ^ noblest mmds to jealous mcon- 
Bistencies, that there were moments m which he felt mortified 
that his lady should possess those advantages of birth and high 
descent which he himself did not enjoy, and regretted that ms 
importance as the propnetor of Avenel was qualified by his 
possessmg it only as the husband of the heiress He was not so 
unjust as to permit any unworthy feehngs to retam permanent 
possession of his mm^ but yet they recurred from tune to 
time, and did not escape his lady’s anxious observation 
‘ Had we been blessed with i^dren,’ she was wont on such 
occasions to say to herself — ‘ had our blood been nmted m a son 
who might have jomed my advantages of descent with my 
husband’s personal worth, these pamfnl and irksome refiec- 
tions had not disturbed our umon even for a moment. But 
the existence of such an heir, m whom our aflections, as 
well as our pretensions, might have centred, has been demed 
to ns’ 

With such mutual feehngs, it cannot be wondered that it 
gave the lady pam to hear her hnsband verging towards this 
topic of mutual discontent On the present, as on other similar 
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occasii^ she endeavoured to divert tiie knight’s tiionghts from 
this paintul channeL 

‘ How can yon,’ she said, ‘ suffer yoniself to dwell upon thmm 
which profit nothing Y Have you indeed no name to uphold? 
You the good and l^e faiave, the wise in council and the strong 
m battle, have you not to support the reputation your own 
deeds have won — a reratation more honourable than mere 
ancestiy can sup^y? Hood men love and honour yon, the 
wicked fear and me turbulent obey you , and is it not neces- 
saiy you should exert yourself to ensure the endurance of that 
lov^ that hononr, that whol^me fear, and that necessary 
obedience 1 ’ 

As she thus spoke, the esye of her husband caught from hers 
courage and coimort, and it lightened as he took her hand and 
rmhed, ‘ It is most true, my Maiy, and I deserve thy rebuke 
who forget what I am, m repining because I am not what I 
cannot b& I am now what ine most filmed ancestors of those 
I envy wer^ the mean man raised into eminence by his own 
exertions , and sure it is a boast as honourable to have those 
capacities which are necessary to the foundation of a fiuxuly as 
to M descended from one who possessed them some centnnes 
befinre. The Hav of Lnucarty who bequeathed his bloody yoke 
to his lineage, the “ dark grey man ’’ who first founded the 
house of Douglas, had yet less of ancestry to boast than I have. 
For thou knowesh Mary, that my name dmives itsdf from a Ime 
of ancient wamors, sdthough my immediate forefothers pre- 
ferred the humble station m which thou didst first find them , 
and war and counsel are not less proper to the house of Glen- 
donwyne,^ even m its most remote decendants, than to the 
proudest of their baronage ’ 

He strode across the hall as he spoke , and the lady smiled 
mtemally to observe how much his mmd dwelt upon the pre- 
rogatives of birth, and endeavoured to establish his daims, 
however remote, to a share in them, at the very moment when 
he affected to hold them m contmnpt It will easily be raessed, 
however, that she permitted no symptom to escape her that 
could show she was sensible of the weakness of her husband — a 
perspicacity which perhaps his proud ^int could not very easily 
have brooked. 

As he returned from the extremity of the ball, to which he 
had stalked while m the act of vmdicatmg the title of the 
house of Glendonwyne in its most remote branches to the full 


' See Note 1 
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pnvilegeB of anstociacjr, ‘ Where,’ he sud, ‘ la Wolf 1 I have not 
seen him smce my retuin, and he 'was n a nally the first to 
welcome my home-coming ’ 

‘ Wolfi’ said the lady, wil^ a slight degree of embarrassmenl^ 
fiir which, peiphaps, we would have found it difficult to assign 
any reason even to herself — ‘ Wolf is chained up for the present. 
He hath been surly to my page.’ 

‘ Wolf chained up — and Wolf surly to your page ' ’ answered 
Sir Halbert Glendinning ‘ Wolf never was surly to any one , 
and the chain will either break his ^mt or render him savaga 
So ho, there — set Wolf free directly ’ 

He was obeyed, and the huge dog rushed mto the hall, 
disturbing by his unwieldy and boisterous gambols the whole 
economy of reels, rocks, and distaffs with wmch the maideng of 
the household were employed when the arrival of their lord was 
a signal to them to withdraw, and extracting from Lihas, who 
was summoned to put them again m order, the natural observa- 
tion, ‘That the laird’s pet was as troublesome as the lady’s 

‘And who is this page, Maryf ’ said the knight, bis atten- 
tion again called to the snlgect by the observation of we waiting- 
woman — ‘ who IS this page, whom every one seems to weigh in 
the balance with my old finend and favourite, Wolf! V^en 
did you aspire to the digmty of keeping a pag^ or who is the 
boyl’ 

‘ I trust, my Halbert,’ smd the lady, not without a blush, 
‘you will not think your wife entitled to less attendance than 
oiwer ladies of her quality ! ’ 

‘ Nay, Dame Mary,’ answered the knight, ‘ it is enough you 
desire such an attendant Tet I have never loved to nurse such 
3 menials. A lady’s page — it may well emt the proud 
h dames to have a slender youDi to bear their trams fiem 
bower to hall, ^ them when they slumber, and touch the lute 
fijr them when they please to hst^ , but our Scottish matrons 
were wont to be above such vanities, and our Scottish youth 
ought to be bred to Ae spear and the sturup ’ 

‘ Nay, but, my husband,’ said the lady, ‘ 1 did but jest when 
I called this boy my page , he is m sooth a little orphan whom 
we saved fiom penshing m the lake, and whom I have since 
kept m the castle out of chanty Lilias, bring httle Boland 
hiwer ’ 

Boland entered accordmgly, and, flying to the lady’s side, 
took hold of the plaits of her gown, and then tamed round and 
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gated nth an attention, not nnnungled vitii fear, upon tiie 
stately fonn'of the knight ‘Boland,’ said the lady, ‘go kiss 
the Imd of the noble k^ht, and ask him to be thy protector ’ 
Bat Boland obeyed not, keying bis station, oontinaed to 
gase fixedly and tunidly on Sir Halbert Glendinning ‘ Gki to 
the knight boy,’ said we lady, ‘what dost thon fear, child t 
Gk> kiHH Sir Halbert’s hand.’ 

‘ 1 will kiss no band save yonrs, lady,’ answered the b(^ 

‘ Nay, but do as yon ore cominande^ child,’ rephed the lady 
‘ He IS dashed by your presence,’ she said, apologising to her 
bnsbond , ‘bat is he not a handsome b(^ t ’ 

‘And so is Wolf said Sir Halbert ea he pktted his hn^ 
fonr-footed fiiTonnt^ ‘a handsome dog , bnt he has this donUe 
advantage over yonr new fiivonnte, that he does what he is 
commanded, and hears not when he is praised.’ 

‘ Nay, now you are displeased with me,’ rephed the lady , 
‘ and why should you be so t There is nothing wrong m 
reheving the distressed orphan, or m loving that which is m 
itself lovely and deserving of affection. But you have seen 
'' Warden at Edmbui]^ and he has set you against the 

‘ My Sear Maty,’ answered her husband, ‘ Mr Warden better 
knows his pjace than to presume to mterfere either in your 
affiurs or m mme. I,neithra blame your reheving this boy nor 
yonr kmdness fin him. But I think, considering his birth and 
prospects, you ought not to treat him with injudicious fondness, 
whicn can only end in rendering him unfit fiir the humble 
situation to which Heaven has designed him ’ 

‘ Nay, but, my Halbert, do but look at the boy,’ said the 
lady, ‘ and see whether he has not the air of being mtended ly 
Heaven fiir something nobler than a mere peasant. May he 
not be designed, as othms have been, to rise out of a humble 
situation mto honour and eminence 1 ’ 

Thus fitr had she proceeded, when the conscionsness that she 
was treading upon dmcate ground at once occurred to her, and 
mduced her to take the most natural but the worst of ail courses 
on such occasions, whether m conversation or m an actual bog, 
namely, that of stopping suddenly short in the lUnstrabon 
which she bad commenc^ Her brow crimsoned, and that of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning was shghtiy overcast But it was only 
for an instant , for he was mcapable of mistakum bis lady s 
meaning, or supposmg that she meant mtentional disrespect 
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' Be it as yoa please, my love,’ he i^hed , ‘ I owe yoa too 
much to contradict yon m anght which may lendffl yoni 
sohtary mode of life more endurable. Make of this youth what 
yon and you have my fall anthonty for doing so , but 
remember he is your char^ not mma Bememher he hath 
limbs to do man’s service, a soul and a tongne to worshro God , 
breed him, therefore, to be true to his county and to Umven , 
and for the rest, dispose of him as yon list It is, and shall lest^ 
yonr own matto ’ 

This conversation decided the £ite of Boland Ghmme, who 
from thenceforward was httle noticed by the master of the 
mansion of Avenel, bat mdnlged and &vonred by its mistress. 

This sitoation led to many important consequences, an^ in 
truth, tended to bnng forth ihe character of me youth m 
its broad hghts and deep shadowa As the knight himself 
seemed tacitly to disclaim alike mterest and control over the 
immediate &voante of his lady, young Boland was, by circum- 
stances, exempted irom the stai^ disciplme to which, as the 
retamer of a Scottish man of rank, he would otherwise have 
been subjected, according to all the ngour of the age. But the 
steward, or master of the household — such was the proud title 
assumed by the head domestic of each petly^ baron — deemed it 
not advisable to mterfere with the &vounte of the lady, and 
especially smce she had brought the estate mto the present 
Master Jasper Wmgate was a man expenencei], as he 
often boasted, in the wys of great &mihes, and knew how to 
keep tbe steerage even, when wmd and tide chanced to be m 
contradiction. 

This prudent personage winked at much, and avoided giving 
raportumly ibr further offence, by requesting httle of !^lana 
Graeme beyond the degree of attention whiw he was himself 
disposed to mj, nghtiy conjecturing that, however lowly the 
place which me yoa& might hold m the &vour of the Knight 
of Avenel, still to make an evil report of him would make an 
enemy of the lady, without securing the &vour of her husband. 
With these prudential considerafaons, and doubtless not without 
an eye to his own ease and convenience, he taught the boy as 
mud^ and only as much, as he chose to learn, reamy admitting 
whatever apology it pleased his pupil to allege m excuse for 
idleness or negligence As the other persons m the castle to 
whom such ta^ were delegated readily mutated the prudential 
conduct of the major-domo, there was little control usra towards 
Boland Gneme, who, of course^ learned no mote than what a 
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yexy active mind, and a total impatience of abeolnte idleness, 
led him to acqmre upon his ovn accoiint^ and by dmt of his 
onn ezerhons The latter were especially eam^ when the 
lady herself condescended to be his tntoiess or to examine his 
progress. 

It followed also, from his quality as my lad Vs fryounte, that 
Boland was viewed with no pecnliar good-wm by the followers 
of the knight, many of whom, of the same age, and apparently 
Bunilar ongm, with the fortunate page, were su^ected to severe 
observance of the ancient and ngorous discipline of a feudal 
letamer To these, Boland Gimme was, of course, an object of 
envy, and, m consequence, of diHlifee and detraction , but the 
youth possessed qualities which it was impossible to depreciate. 
Pnde and a sense of early ambition did for him what seventy 
and constant instruction did fiur others. In truth, the youthful 
Boland displayed that early flezibihty both of body and mind 
which renders exercise, either mental or bodily, latber matter 
of sport than of study , and it seemed as if he acijniied acci- 
dentally, and by starts, those accomphshments which earnest 
and constant instruction, enforced by frequent rmroof and 
occasional nbnHtianmAnt , had taught to others Such military 
exercises, such lessons of tiie penod, as he found it agreeable 
or convement to appl^ to, he learned so perfectly as to con- 
found those who were ignorant how often the want of constant 
apphcabon is compensated by vivacily of talent and ardent 
enthusiasm. The lads, therefore, who were more regularly 
tiamed to arms, to horsemanship, and to other necessary 
exercises of the penod, while they envied Boland Grseme the 
indulgence or negligence with which he seemed to be treated, 
had httle reason to boast of their own supenor acquirements 
a few hours, with the powerftil exertion of a most energetic will, 
seemed to do for him more than the regular instruction of 
weeks could accomplish for others 

Under these advantages, i( mdeed, they were to be termed 
such, the character of young Boland be^ to devdop itselC 
It was bold, peiemiitoiy, decisive, and overbearing, generous 
if neither withstood nor contradict^ , vehement and passionate 
if censured or opposed. He seem^ to consider bmseif as 
attached to no one, and responsible to no one, except his 
mistress, and even over her mmd he had giadui^y acquired 
that qiemes of ascendency which indulgence is so apt to occasion. 
And uihough the immediate followers and dependants of Sir 
Halbert Gl^dinning saw his asoendeniy with jealousy, and 
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often to<^ occasion to mortify his vanliy, there iraiited not 
those who were willing to acquire the £iTonT of the Ladv of 
Avenel by hnmonnng and tating part with the youth whom 
she protected , for alwongh a foTonnte, as the poet assnres us, 
has no friend, he seldom foils to have both followers and 
flatterers. 

The partisans of Boland Oneme were chiefly to be found 
amongst the inhabitants of the httle hamlet on ^ shore of 
the lake. These villagers, who were sometunes tempted to 
compare their own situation with that of the immediate and 
constant followers of the knight, who attended him on his 
frequent jonmeys to Edmbuj^ and elsewhere^ delighted m 
considering and rmresentmg themselves as more properly the 
snlgects of the Lady of Avenel than of her husband. It is tme, 
her wisdom and affection on all occasions discountenanced the 
distmction which was here implied , but the villagers persisted 
in tbmkiTig it must be agreeable to her to enjc^ their pecuhar 
and undivided homage, or at least m acting as if they bought 
so , and one chief mode by which they evmced their sentiments 
was by the respect they paad to young Boland Giseme, the 
fovonnte attendant of we descendant of their ancient lords. 
This was a mode of flattery too pleasmg to encounter rebuke 
or censure , and the opportumty which it afforded the youth to 
form, as it were, a parfy of his own withm the limits of the 
ancient barony of Avenel, added not a btde to the audacitv 
and decisive tone of a character which was by nature bold, 
impetuous, and mcontrollable 

the two members of the household who had manifested 
an early jealousy of Roland Gimm^ the pngudices of Wolf were 
easily overcome, and m process of time the noble dog slept 
with Bran, Luath, and the celebrated hounds of ancient days. 
But Mr Warden, the chaplain, lived, mid retamed his dislike to 
the youth. That good man, single-mmded and benevolent as 
he really was, entertamed rather more than a reasonable idea 
cff the respect due to him as a minister, and exacted from the 
inhabitants of the castle more deference than the haughty young 
page, proud of his mistress’s fovour, and petulant from youth 
arm situation, was at all timra willing to pay His bold and 
free demeanour, his attachmmit to nm dress and decoration, 
his inaptitnde to receive mstruction, and his hardening himself 
against rebuke, were crrcumstances which mdnoed the good old 
with more haste than chanty, to set the forward page down 
as a vessel of wrath, and to presage that the youth nur^ that 
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pndeand banghtmess of spirit iduidi goes before min and de- 
stracboa On the other hand, Boknd evinoed at tunes a marked 
disbk^ and even somethmg bke oontem.^ of the ehaplMn- 
Most of the attendants and followers of Sir Halbert Glendinnmg 
entertamed the same charitable thonghts as the reverend Mr. 
Warden, but while Boland was fovoured by their lady, and 
endured by their lord, they saw no pohi^ in making their 
opuuons public. 

Boland Gimme was sufficiently sensible of the uimleasant 
situation in which he stood , but m the hanghtmess of his heart 
he retorted upon the other domestics the distant, cold, and 
sarcastic manner m which they treated him, assumed an air of 
superiority which compelled the most obstinate to obedience, 
and bad the satis&ctionat least to be dreaded, if he was hrartily 
bated 

The chaplain’s marked dialilcA had the effect of recommend- 
ing him to the attention of Sir HaJbert’s brother, Edward, who 
now, under the conventual appellation of Father Ambrose, 
conWned to be one of the few monks who, with the Abbot 
EnstabuB, had, notwithstanding the nearly total downfeU of 
their feith nnd^ the legenty of Murray, been still permitted to 
linger in the doisteis at Eennaquhau* Bespect to Sm Halbert 
had prevented their being alb^ether dnven out of the abbey, 
though their order was now m a great measure suppreraed, and 
they were mterdicted the pnbhc exercise of their ritual, and 
only allowed for their support a small pension out of their imce 
splendid revenues Famer Ambrose thus situated was an 
occasional, though very rar^ visitant at the Castle of Avenel, 
and was at such bmes observed to pay parbcular attenbon to 
Boland Gimme, who seemed to return it with more depth of 
feeling than consisted with his usual habits. 

Thus situated years ghded on, dnnng which the Enight of 
Avenel conbnned to act a feequent and unportant part m the 
convulsions of his distracted country, while young Gimme 
anbcipated both m wishes and personal accomphshments, the 
age wmch ^uld enable him to emerge from the obseunty of his 
present situabon. 



CHAPTER IV 

Amid their caps that &edy flow'd. 

Their rerdiy and mirth, 

A yonthfnl lora tax d Valentins 
With hose and donhtfnl birth. 

Fdlaittne and Orm. 

W HEN Roland Giseme was a yonth about seventeen years 
of age, he chanced one summer morning to descend to 
the mew m which Sir Halbert Glendinning kept his 
hawks, in order to superintend the traimng of an eyas, or young 
hawk, which he himadf, at the imminent ii^ of neck and limbs, 
had taken from a celebrated eyne in the neighbourhood, called 
Gledsciaig As he waa by no means satisfied willi the attention 
which bad been bestowed on his &vonnte bud, he was not slack 
m testifying his displeasure to the fiilconer’s 1^ whose duly it 
was to have attend^ upon it. 

‘ What, ho < sir knave,’ exclaimed Boland, ‘ is it thus yon 
feed the eyas with unwashed meat^ as if yon were gorging the 
foul branwer of a worthless hoodie-crow I the mass, and 
thou hast neglected its castm^ also for these two ^ys^ 
Thmk’st thou 1 ventured my ne(» to bring the bird down from 
the crag that thou shouldst ^il her by thy neglect t ’ And to 
add force to his remonstrance he conferred a cuff or two on the 
negligent attendant of the hawks, who, shouting rather louder 
than was necessary under all the circumstances, brought the 
master fiilconer to his assistance. 

Adam Woodcock, the frlconer of Avenel, was an Englishman 
by buth, but so long m the service of Glendenning that he had 
lost much of his nahonal attachment m that which he had 
formed to his master He was a fovoniite m his department, 
jealous and conceited of his skdl, as masters of the game usually 
are , fiw the rest of his character, he was a jester and a parcel 
poet (quahties which ly no means abated his natural conceit), 
a jolly fellow, who, ^ongh a sound Protestant, loved a flamn 
of ale better than along sermon, a stout man of his hands whea 
voikm— 3 
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need required, true to his master, and a little presuming on bis 
mterest with him. 

Adam W oodcock, suoli as we haye descnbed him, by no means 

lehshed the freedom used by young Gneme in chastising his 

assistant. ‘ Hey, hey, my la^’s pa^’ said he, stepping be^een 
his own boy and Boumd, ‘ fiur and softly, an it like your gilt 

C ' st — h^dsoffis&ir play — if my boy has done amiss, I can 
him myself and then you may keep your hands soft ’ 

‘I will hirat him and thee too,’ answmed Boland, without 
hesitation, ‘ an ye look not better after your bnsmess. See how 
the bird is cast away between you. I found the careless lurdane 
feeding her with unwashed flesh, imd she an eyas.’ ^ 

‘Go to,’ said the felconer, ‘thou art but an eyas thyself 
child Roland. What knowest thou of feeding 1 1 say that the 
eyas should have her meat unwashed until she becomes a 
brancher ’twere the ready wav to give her the frnunce, to 
wash her meat sooner, and so knows every one who knows a 
gled from a felcon.’ 

‘It is thine own lazmess, thou felse Bn g hwh blood, that dost 
nothing but dnnk and sleep,’ retorted the page, ‘ and leaves that 
bther lad to do the work, which he minds as little as thou.’ 

‘And am 1 so idle then,’ said the felconer, ‘that have three 
cast of hawks to look after, at perch and mew, and to fly them 
in the field to boot t — and is my lady’s pam so busy a man 
that he must take me up short t — and am 1 of fidse English 
blood t I marvel what blood tihou art — neither Englander nor 
Scot — fish nor flesh — a bastard from the Bebateable Land, with- 
out either kith, kiu, or ally < Marry, out upon thee, fold kite^ 
that would fiun be a tercel gentle < ' 

The rroly to this sarcasm was a box on the ear, so well 
apphed t^t it overthrew the felconer mto the mstem m which 
water was kept for the benefit the hawks. Up started Adam 
Woodcock, his wrath nowise appeased by the cold immersion, 
and seizing on a truncheon which stood 1^, would have soon 
requited t^ injury he had received, had not ^land laid his 
hand on his poniard, and sworn by ^ that was sacred that, if 
be offered a stroke towards him, be would dieathe t^ blade m 
his bowels. The noise was now so great that more than one 
of the household came in, and amongst others the major-domo, 
a grave persoiu^ already mentioned, whose gold diain and 
white wand intiinated his authority At the appearance of 

* There Is a difference amoneet anthorltlea how long the nertUng hawk 
hhoDld be ted with flesh which baa prerlonalr been washed. 
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this dignitary, the strife vas for the present appeased. He 
emhrac^ however, so fevoorahle an opportnnity to read 
Bolaiid GraBme a shrewd lecture on the impropriety of his de- 
portment to his fellow-menials, and to assnre him that^ should 
he commnmcate tbs feay to his master (who, though now on one 
of his feequent expeditions, was speedily expectra to return), 
wbch but for respect to his lady ne would most certainly do^ 
the residence of the culpnt mtiie Castle of Avenel would be but 
of bnef duration. ‘ But, however,’ added the prudent master of 
the household, ‘ I will report the matter first to my lady ’ 

‘ Very just — very ngnt. Master Wingate,’ exclaimed several 
voices together, ‘my lady will consider if defers are to be 
drawn on us for every idle word, and whether we are to hve m 
a well-ordered household, where there is the fear of God, or 
amongst drawn dirks and sharp kmves.’ 

The object of this gener^ res^tment darted an an^ g^ce 
around bm, and snppressmg witii difi^ulty the desire wbch 
urged him to reply in furious or m cont^ptuous langua^ 
returned bs da^er mto the scabbard, looked disdamfhUy 
around upon the assembled menial^ tamed short upon bs 
heel, and pusbng aside those who stood betwixt him and the 
door, left the apartment 

‘ Tbs will be no tree for my nest^’ said the fidconer, ‘ if tbs 
cock-sparrow is to crow over ns as he seems to do ' 

‘ He struck me with bs switch yesterday,’ said one of the 
grooms, ‘because the tail of bs worsbp’s geldmg was not 
tnmmed altogether so as suited bs humour^ 

‘And I promise you,’ said tiie laundress, 'my young master 
will stick notbng to call an honest woman “ slut ” and “ quean ” 
if there be but a spe^ of soot upon bs band-collar ’ 

‘ If Master Winp.te do not hm errand to my lady,’ was the 
general result, ‘ mere will be no tarrying m the same house 
with Boland Grseme.’ 

The master of the household heard them all for some tune, 
and then, motioniiig for umversal silence, he addressed them 
with all the digmty of Malvoho himself — ‘ My masters — not 
forgetting yon, my mistresses — do not think the worse of me 
that I proo^ wita as mnch care as haste m tbs matter Our 
master is a gallant knight, and will have bs sway at home and 
abroad, m wood and fidd, m hall and bower, as the saying is. 
Our lady, my benison upon her < is also a noble person of long 
descent, and rightfiil hmr of tbs place and ba^y, and she 
also loves her will, as fiir that matter, show me the woman who 



doth not Now, die hath fiLvonred, doth fiivonr, and will fiivonr 
tins jackanap^ for what good about him I know not 
save that as one noMe lady wiU love a messan do^ and anodier 
a soreanmig popmjay, and a thud a Barhaiy ape, so doth it 
please oni noble danra to set her affections upon this stray elf 
of a page^ for nought that 1 can think o^ save that ^ was Ihe 
cause oflm being saved — the more’s the pity — freon drowning.’ 
And here Master Wingate made a pans& 

‘1 would have been his caution for a grey groat against salt 
water or fissh,’ said Boland’s adversely, the Mconer, ‘maiw, 
if he crack not a for stabbing or for snatching, I will m 
content never to hood hawk again.’ 

‘ Peace, Adam Woodcock,’ said Winrate^ waving his hand — 
*I pnthee, peace, man. Now, my lady, likmg this qinngald, 
as aforesaid, differs the^ from my lord, who loves never a 
bone m bis skm. Now, is it for me to stir up strife betwixt 
them, and put as ’twere my finger betwixt the bark and the 
tree, on account of a pragmatical youngster, whom, nevertheless, 
I would wiBm^ly see whipped forth of the barony 1 Have 

^en m service since I wore a beard on my cbm, till now that 
that beard is turned grey, and I have seldom Imown any one 
better themselves even ly taking the lady’s part against the 
lord’s , but never one who did not duk hirnsw if he took the 
lord’s against the lady’a’ 

'And so,’ said lalias, ‘we are to be crowed over, every 
one of us, men and women, cock and hen, by this httle np- 
startt 1 will t^ titles with him firsts I promise you. I 
fonty. Master Wingate, fiu as wise as yon look, yon will be 
plea^ to tell what you have seen to-day, if my lady com- 
mands yont’ 

‘ To speak the truth when my lady commands me,’ answered 
the pm^tud major-domo, ‘ is m some measure my duly. Mis- 
taesB Lilias , always providing for and exeqitme those cases m 
which it cannot be ^ken without breeding mis^ef and mcon- 
vemence to myself or my fellow-servants , fm the temgne of a 
tale-bearer breueth bones as well as a Jeddart staff'^ 

' But this imp of Satan is none of your fiiends or fellow- 
servants^’ said Lilias , ‘and I trust ^ou mean not to stand up 
fiu him against the whole fiunily bemdes f ’ 

* A Qedes of battle-axe, BO called ub^ns In eipedal use In tliatandent 
borgli, wtaoBO armorial bearing* BtUl rqireaent an aimed boraman btandlab- 
4iig Boeb a weapon. 
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‘ Credit me, Mistress Lilus,’ replied the semor, ‘ should I see 
the tune fitting, I vonld wi^ n^t good-wiU give him a hck 
vith the rough side of n^tongnei 

‘Enongh said, fibster Wingate^’ answered Lilias , ‘thentrnst 
me, his song sluJl soon be laid. If my mistress does not ask me 
what IS the matter below stairs before she be ten mmntes of 
time older, she is no bom woman, and my name is not 
Bradbonma' 

In porsnance of her plan. Mistress Lilias fiuled not to present 
herself before her mistress wilA all tiie extenor one who is 
possessed of an important secret — that is, she had the comers 
of her month tamed down, her eyes raised np, her bps pressed 
as &st together as if they had b^ sewed up, to prevent hm 
blabbing, and an air of prim mystical importance diffused over 
W whole person and demeanonr, which seemed to mtimate, 
‘ I know somethmg which I am resolved not to tell yon I ’ 

Tnliim had nghMy read her mistress’s temper, who, wise and 
good as she was, was yet a daughter of grandame Eve, and 
could not witness this mystenons bearing on the part of her 
waiting-woman without longmg to ascertain the secret cause. 
For a space, Mrs. Lilias was obdurate to all mq nines, sighed, 
turned her eyes up higher yet to Heaven, hoped for ^e besf^ 
but had nothmg particular to communicate. All this, as was 
most natural and proper, only stunnlated the lady’s cunosity , 
neither was her importumty to be pamed with — ‘ Thank God, 
I am no makebate — no tale-bearer — thank God, I never envied 
any one’s fovour, or was anxious to pro^e their misdemeanour 
— only, thank Glod, there has been no bloodshed and murder m 
the house — tibat is alL’ 

‘Bloodshed and murder’’ ^claimed the lady, ‘what does 
the quean mean t If yon speak not plain out, you shall have 
something yon will scarce be thankf iid for ’ 

‘Hay, my lady,' answered lahas, ea^ to disburden her 
mmd, or, in Chaucer’s phrase, to 'unbnme her mail,’ ‘if yon 
bid mo speak out the tmth, you must not be moved with 
what might displease you Boland Grmme has dirked Adam 
Woodcow — that is aU.’ 

‘ Good Heaven < ’ said the lady, turning pale as ashes, ‘ is 
the man slainl’ 

‘Ho, madam,’ replied Lilias, ‘but slam he would have been 
if there had not bera ready help , but maybe it is your lady- 
ship’s pleasure ^at this young esquire aball poniard the 
servante^ as well as switch andbaton them!’ 
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‘Go to, nunion,’ said the lady, ‘yon ate saucy, tell the 
maeter of the household to attend me instantly ’ 

Lihas hastened to seek out Mr Wm^te, and hurry him to 
his kd^B presence, speaking as a word m season to him on the 
way, ‘I have set the stone a-lzowling, look that yon do not let 
it stand stilL’ 

The steward, too prudential a person to commit himself 
otherwise, answered by a sl^ look and a nod of mtelligence, 
and presently after stood in tiie presence of the Lady of 
Avenel, with a look of great respect for his lady, partly real, 
partly affected, and an air of great sagacity, whi^ in&ri^ no 
ordinary conceit of himself 

‘ How IS this, Win^te,’ said the lady, ‘ and what mle do you 
keep m the castle, t£at the domestics of Sir Halbert Glendin- 
ning draw the dagger on ^mh other as m a cavern of tlueves 
and murderers t k the wounded man mnch hurt 1 and what 
— what hath become of the unhappy boy f ’ 

‘ There is no one wounded as yet, madam,’ rephed he of the 
mlden cham, ‘it passes my poor skill to say how many may 
be wounded before Pascbe,^ ii some rule be not taken with this 
vonth , not but the youth is a fur youth,’ he added, correcting 
nimself, ‘and able at his exercise, but somewhat too ready 
with the ends of his fingers, the butt of his nding-switch, and 
the pomt of his dagger ’ 

‘And whose &idt is that,’ said the lady, ‘bnt yours, who 
should have taught him better discipline Ilian to l^wl or to 
draw his dagger T 

‘ If it ple^ your ladyship so to impose the blame on me,’ 
answered the steward, ‘ it is my part, doubtless, to bear it , only 
I submit to your consideration uiat, unless 1 nailed his weapon 
to the SGabbrnd, I could no more krap it still than I could fix 
qmcksilver, which defied even the skill of Baymond Lulhus.’ 

‘ Tell me not of Baymond Lulhus,’ said the lady, losing pa- 
tience, ‘but send me the chapkin hither. Ton grow all of you 
too wise for me during your lord’s long and repeated absences. 
I would to God his affiura would permit him to r emain at home 
and mle his own household, for it passes my wit and skill ' ’ 

‘God fiirbid, my lady’’ said &e old domestic, ‘that yon 
should sincerely think what yon are now pleased to say your 
old servants might well hope that, after so many gears’ duly, 
yon would do weir service more justice than to distrust their 
grey hairs, because they cannot mle the peevish humour of a 

* Baattf. 
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pom head, whi(di ihe owner carriefi^ it may be^ a biaoe of 
iTinVina Tiigtiinr rtia.ii becomes him.’ 

‘Leave me,’ said the lady , ‘£Sr Halbert’s letom must now 
be e^)ected daily, and be will look mto these matters himself — 
leave me, I say, Winmte, without saying mote of it. I know 
yon are honest ^ 1 bdieve the boy is petulant , and yet I 
tbiTilr it IS my &voar which hath set ml of you against him.’ 

'Hie Btewaid bowed and retired, after havmg bemi sileneed 
m a second attempt to ezplam the motives on uhich he acted. 

The chaplam arrived , but neither from him did the lady 
receive much comfort On the contrary, she found him dis- 
posed, m plain terms, to lay to the door of her mdnlgence all 
the disturbances whim the fiery temper of Boland Gneme bad 
already occasioned, or might hereafter occasion, m the &mily 
‘ I would,’ he said, ‘ honoured lady, that you had deigned to be 
ruled by me m the outset of Ibis matter, sith it is easy to stem 
evil m the fountain, but hard to stm^le against it m the 
stream You, honoured madam — a wora which I do not use 
according to ^e vam forms of this world, but because I have 
ever loved and honoured you as on honourable and an elect 
lady — you, 1 say, madam, have been pleased, contrary to my 
poor but earnest counsel, to raise tins hoy from his stafron mto 
one approaching to your own ’ 

‘What mean you, reverend sirt’ said the lady 'I have 
made this youth a page , is there aught m my doing so that does 
not become my charmfter and quality t ’ 

‘I dispute not^ madam,’ said the perbnacious preacher, 
‘your benevolent purpose m taking charge of this youth, or 
your title to give mm rtus idle character of page, if such was 
your pleasure, toough what the education of a boy m the 
tram of a female con tend to, save to ingraft foppery and 
effeminacy on concmt and arrogance, it passes my knowledge 
to discover But I blame yon more diieray fin having taken 
httle core to guard him against the penis of his condition, or 
to tame and humble a spint naturally haughty, overbearmg, 
and impatient You have brought into your power a bone 
cub , debghted with the beauty of his fiu-, and the grace of 
his gambols, yon have bound him with no fotters befitting the 
fierceness of Ins dispositioii. Yon have let bun grow up as 
unawed as if he had been still a tenant of the forest^ and now 
you are surprised, and call out fin assistance when be bqgins to 
ramp, rend, and tear, according to his proper nature.’ 

‘Mr Warden,’ said the lady, consid^bly offended, ‘you 
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ate my husband’s andent fiiend, and I bdieve your love siiieeie 
to bim and to his household. Yet let me say, lhat when I 
aiiked you for counsel, I expected not this aspenty of rebuke. 
If I have done -wroim m loving this poor orphan lad more than 
others of his class, 1 scarce think the error mented such severe 
censure , and if stricter discipline were req nixed to keep his 
fiery temper m order, it ongh^ I think, to be considerea that 
I am a woman, and that, if I have erred m this matter, it be- 
comes a fiiend’s part rather to aid than to rebnke me I would 
these evils were taken order with befiire my lord’s return. He 
loves not domestic discord or domestic Imwls, and I would 
not wiUingly that he thought such could anse £ram one whom 
I &vouxed. What do you counsel me to do t ’ 

‘Dismiss this youth from your service, madam,’ relied the 
preacher 

‘ You cannot bid me do so,’ said the lady — ‘yon cannot; as 
a Christian and a man of humanity, bid me turn away an 
unprotected creature against whom my &vonr — my mjudimous 
&vour, if yon wdl — h^ reared up so many enemiea’ 

‘It IS not necessary yon shomd altogether abandon him, 
though yon dismiss him to another service^ or to a calhng better 
suiting his station and character,’ said the preacher , ‘ eLwwhere 
he may be an useful and profitable member of t^ common- 
weal, here he is but a makebate and a stumblmg-block of 
offence. 'Hie youth has snatches of sense and of intelligence, 
though he lacks industry I will myself give him letters oom- 
mmidatory to Oleanus SchinderiiauBen, a learned professor at 
the hmous university of Leyden, where they lach an under- 
janitor , where, besides gratis instmctioi], if God give him the 
grace to seek it, he will enjoy five merks by the year, and the 
profassor’s cast-off smt, which he disparts with Inennially ’ 
‘This will never do, good Mr Warden,’ said the lady, scarce 
able to suppress a smile, ‘we will think more at lai^ upon 
this matter In the meanwhile; I trust to your remonstrances 
with this wild boy and with the hmily for restraining these 
violent and nnseemly jealousies and bnjsts of passion , and I 
entreat you to press cm him and them their duty m this respect 
towards God and towards their master ’ 

‘ You shall be obeyed, madam,’ said Warden. ‘ On the next 
Thursday I exhort the frunily, and will, with God’s blessing, so 
wrestle with the demon of wrath and violence which hath 
entered into my httle flock that 1 trust to hound the wolf out 
of the fiild, as if he were chased away with ban-dogs.’ 
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This vas tlie part of the conference fiom which Mr Warden 
derived the greatest pleasnra The pnlpit was at that tune the 
same TOweiM engine for affecting popular feehng which the 
press has since become, and he baa been no nnsnocessfiil 
preacher, as we have already seen. It followed as a natural 
consequence that he rather over-estunated the powers of his 
own oratory, and, like some of his breHuen about the penod, 
was glad of an opportumty to handle any matters of importance, 
whetner pnbhc or pnva^ the discussion of which could be 
dragged mto his discourse. In that rude age the dehcai^ 
was unknown which prescnbed time and place to personal 
exhortations , and as the court preacher often addressed the 
king mdividnally, and dictated to him the conduct he ought 
to observe m matters of state, so the nobleman himself or 
any of his retamers, were, m the chapel of the feudal castle, 
oftm incensed or appaUed, as the case might be, by the dis- 
cussion of their private ffi^ts m the evening exercise, and by 
epintnal censures directed against them specifically, personally, 
and by name. 

The sermon by means of whudi Henry Warden purposed to 
restore concord and good order to the Castle of Avenel bore 
for text the well-known words, * He who stnketh with ^e sword 
shall perish by the sword,’ and was a sin gular mixture of good 
sense and powerful orato^ with pedantry and bad tasta He 
enlarged a good deal on the word ‘ stnketh,’ whiifo he assured 
his hearers comprehended blows given with the pomt as well as 
with the edg^ and more gener^y shootuig with hand-gun, 
cross-bow or long-bow, thrusting with a lance^ or doing any- 
thing whatever by which death might be occasioned to the 
adversary In the same manner, he proved satis&ctonly 
that the word * sword’ comprehends all descnptions, whether 
backsword or basket-hdt, cut-and-thmst or rapier, folchion or 
scimitar. * But ifi’ he contmued, with still greater animation, 
*tbe text included m its anathema those who strike with any 
of those weapons which man bath devised fai the exercise of 
his open hos^ty, still more doth it comprehend such as fixim 
their form and size are devised rather for the gratification of 
pnvy mahce by treachery than fin the destruction of an enemy 
prerared and standing upon his defence. Such,’ he proceeded, 
looking sternly at the place where the page was seated on a 
cushion at the feet of ms mistresi^ and wearing m bis cmnson 
belt a gay dagger with a gdded hilt — ‘ such, more espedally, 
1 hold to be those implen^ts of death whuh, m our modem 
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and &atB8tic tunes, are worn not only thieres and cnt- 
thioats, to vhom they most properly bmong, bnt even by those 
who attend upon women, and wait m the chambers of honour- 
able ladies. Tes, my faends, every species of this unhappy 
weapon, framed for all evil and for no good, is comprehended 
under this deadly denunciation whether it be a stilet, whidi we 
have borrowed from the treacherous Italian, or a dirh, which 
IS home by the savage Highlandmen, or a whinger, which is 
earned ly onr own Girder thieves and ent-throats, or a dud- 
geon-dagger, all are alike engines mvented by the devil 
HU ready implements of deadly wrath, sudden to execute, and 
difficult to M pamed. Even the common swoid-and-bnclder 
brawler despises the use of such a treacherous and malignant 
mstrnment, w^ch is therefore fit to be used, not by men 01 
soldiers, but by those who, tramed under female disciplme, 
become themselves effeminate hermaphrodites, having female 
spite and female cowardice add»l to the infiWtieB and evil 
passions of their mascnlme nature.’ 

The effect which this oration produced upon the assembled 
congregation of Avenel cannot very easily m desenbed. The 
lady seemed at once embarrassed and offended, the menials 
could hardly contam, under an affectation of dero attention, the 
joy with wmeh they heard the chaplam laundi ms thunders at 
the head of the unpopular fevounte^ and the weapon which 
they considered as a badge of affectation and finery Mrs. 
Lilias crested and drew up her head with all the deep-felt pnde 
of gratified resentment , while tlie steward, obsmving a stnet 
nentrahly of aspect, fixed his eyes upon an old scutcheon on the 
opposite side of the wall, which he seemed to exanune with the 
utmost accuracy, more willing, perhaps, to incur the censure of 
being inattentive to the sermon than that of seeming to listen 
mth marked approbation to what appeared so distasti^ to his 
mistress. 

'Hie unfrntunate subject of the baiangue, whom nature had 
endowed with passions which had hitherto feund no effectual 
restraint, coula not disguise the resentment which he felt at 
being thus directly held up to the scorn, as well as the censure, 
of the assembled inhabitants of the httle world m w^ch he 
hved. His brow grew red — his hp grew pale — he set his teeth 
— he clenched his hand, and then with mechanical readmess 
grasped the weapon of which the clergyman had given so 
hideous a character , and at length, as the preacher heightened 
the colouring of his mvectave, he felt his rage become so nn- 
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governable tiiat^ fearfdl of being bniiied into some deed of 
desperate violence, he rose np, traversed the diapel vnth hasty 
stros, and left tiie congregatioiL 
The preacher was surprised into a sndden pause, while the 
fiery youth shot across bm like a flash of lightning, regarding 
him as he passed, as if he had wished to dart from his eyes the 
same power of blighting and of oonsnining But no sooner had 
he cnffised the chapel, and shut with violence behmd him the 
door of the vaulted entrance 1y which it commumcated with 
the castle, than the impropriety of his conduct snpphed 
Warden with one of those happier sulgects for eloquence, of 
which he knew how to take advantage for making a suitable 
impression on his hearers. He paused for an instant, and then 
pronounced, in a slow and solemn voice, the deep anathema 
‘ He hath gone out from ns because he was not of ns the sick 
man hath been offended at tlie wholesome bitter of the 
medicine — the wounded patient hath fimched fimn the friendly 
knife of the surgeon — the sheep hath fied from the sheepfold 
and dehvered himself to the w(^ because he could not assume 
the quiet and humble conduct demanded of us by the great 
Shmherd. Ah< mv brethren, beware of wrath- — beware of 
pn<m — beware of the deadly and destroying sm which so often 
shows itself to our frail eyes m the garments of hght ' What 
IS our earthly honour! Pnde, and pnde only What our 
ear^y gifts and graces ! Pnite and vamty Voyagers speak 
of Indiw men who deck themselves with shells, and anomt 
themselves with pigments, and boast of their attire as we do of 
our miserable carnal advantages. Pnde could draw down the 
moming-star ^m Heaven even to the verge of the pit Pnde 
and seff-opimon kmdled the fiammg sword which waves us 
off finm Paradise. Pnde made Adam mortal, and a weary 
wanderer on the face of the earth which he had else been at 
this day the immortal lord of Pnde brought amongst ns sm, 
and doubles every sm it has brought It is the outpost which 
the devil and the fiesh most stubbornly miHiitain against the 
assaults of grace, and untd it be subdued, and its bamers 
levelled with the very earth, there is more hope of a fiiol than 
of the sinner Bend, then, from your bosoms this accursed 
shoot of the fetal apple tear it np by the roots, though it be 
twisted with the chords of your bfe. Profit by the example of 
the miserable sinner that has passed from us, and embrace the 
means of grace while it is called to-day — ere yonr consmence is 
seared as with a firebrand, and yonr ears deafened like those of 
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the adder, and your heart hardened hke the nether millstone. 
IJp, then, and be doing Trestle and overooma , resist, and Ihe 
enemy shall flee from yon. Watch and pray, lest ye Ml into 
temptation, and let the stomhling of others be your vaming 
and your example. Above all, rmy not on yourselTes, for such 
self-confidence is even the worst symptom of the disorder itself 
l^e Fhansee perhaps deemed himself hnmble while he stooped 
m ^e Temple, and thanked God that he was not as other men, 
and even as the pnhhcan. Bat while his kness touched the 
marble pavement, tiiB head was as high as the topmost pinnacle 
of the Temple. Do not Iherefore de^ve yonrsdves, and ofler 
frlse com, where the purest you can present is but as dross 
think not that such will pass the assay of Ommpotent Wisdom. 
Tet shrink not from the task because, as is my bounden duly, 
I do not disguise from you its difficulties. Self-searching <*j>.n 
do much — meditation can do much — grace can do alL’ 

And he oondnded wi^ a touching and animating exhortation 
to his hearers to seek Divme grace, which is perfects m human 
weakness. 

The audience did not hsten to this address without being 
considerably affected, though it might be doubted whether 
the feelings of tnumph excited by me disgraceful retreat of 
the fevounte page md not greauy qualify m the minds of 
many the exhortations of the preawer to chanty and to 
humihty And, m feet, the expression of their countenances 
mudi resembled the satisfied, tnumphant air of a set of children, 
who, having just seen a oompamon punished for a feult m 
whim th^l^ no share, con meir task with doable glee, both 
because they themselves are out of the scrape and b^use the 
cu^tismit 

With very different feelings did the Lady of Avenel seek her 
own apartment. She felt angry at Warden having made a 
domestic matter, m which she took a personal mterest, the 
subject of such pubhc discussion. But ms she knew the good 
man claimed as a branch of bis Christian liberty as a preamer, 
and also that it was vmdicated by the umversal custom of ^ 
brethr^ But the self-willed conduct of her pratogS afforded 
her yet deeper concern. That he had hrokm through, m so 
remarkable a degree, not only the respect due to her presence, 
but that such was paid to religious admonition in those days 
with which peculiar reverence, argued a ^int as untameaUe as 
his enemies bad represented him to possess. And yet, so fiv as 
he had been under her own eye, she had seen no more of that 
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fieiy spmt than a]^peaied to her to become his years and his 
Tiracity This opinion might, be founded in some degree on 
partiaht^ , m some degree, too, it might be oving to the fond- 
ness and mdulgence which she had always extended to him , 
but still she thought it impossible that she could be totally 
mistaken m the estimate we had formed of his character 
The extreme of violence is scarce consistent with a couise of 
contmned hypocrisy (although Tiihaa charitably hmted that m 
some instances they were ^ppily united), and therefore she 
could not exactly trust the report of olhers against her own 
experience and observation. 1116 thoughts of this onhan boy 
dung to her heartstungs with a fondn^ for which she herself 
was unable to account He seemed to have been sent to her 
by Heaven to fill up those mtervals of languor and vacmty 
winch depnved her of much emoyment Perhaps he was not 
less dear to her because she wdl saw that be was a fovounte 
with no one else, and because she fdt that to give him up was 
to afford the ]U(%ment of her husband and others a triumph 
over her own — a circumstance not qmte mdifferent to the brat 
of spouses of either sex. 

In short, the Lady of Avend formed the internal resolution 
that she would not desert her page while her page could be 
rationally protected , and, with Ihe view of ascertauung how 
for this might, be done, she caused him to be summoned to her 



CHAPTER V 

In the wild stoim, 

The aeaman hews hia mast down, and the mendiaiit 
Heaves to the bdlows wares he once deem’d premons ; 

So pimee and peer, ’mid popnlar contentuma. 

Cast off their lavoontes. 

OtdPlag 

I T was some tune ere Boland Gneme appearod. The mes- 
senger (his old friend Lilias) had at firrt attempted to open 
the door of his httle apartanenl^ witih the chwtable pur- 
]Mse, doubtless, of enjoying the confusion, and marking the 
demeanour, of the culprit But an oblong bit of iron, yclept a 
bolt, was passed across the door on the mside, and prevented 
her bemgn intentions. Lihas knocked, and called at mtervals, 
‘Boland — Boland Gneme — Master Boland Gneme (an em- 
phasis on the word ‘ Master’)^ will yon be pleased to undo the 
door 1 What ads you t — are you at your prayers m pnvate, 
to complete the devotion which you left unfimwed m pubhc 1 
Surely we must have a screened seat for you m the chapel, that 
your gentihty may be fiee from tiie eyes of common folks ' ’ 
Still no whiB^ was heard m reply ‘Well, Master Boland,’ 
said the waitmg-maid, ‘1 must t^ my mistress that, if she 
would have an answer, she must either come herself or send 
those on errand to you who can beat the door down.’ 

' What says your lady f ’ answered the page from within. 
‘Marry, open the door and yon shall hear,’ answered the 
waiting-maicC ‘1 trow it becomes my lady’s message to be 
hstenra to &ce to foce , and 1 will not^ for your idle pleasure, 
whistle it through a key-hol&’ 

‘Your mistress’s name,' said the page, opemng the door, 
‘is too frur a cover for your impertmenca What says my 
lady?’ 

‘That yon vnll he pleased to come to her directly, m the 
withdiawing-room,’ answered Tnliaa. ‘ 1 presume she has some 
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diiechons for ^on concerning die forms to be observed in 
leaving chapel m fotnre.’ 

‘ Say to my lady Ibat 1 will directly -wait on her,’ answered 
the page, and, retnniing into his apartment, he once more 
locked the door in the race of the waiting-maid. 

‘ Bare conrtesy * ’ muttered Tubas , anC returning to her 
mistress, acqnamted her that Boland Grs^e would wait on 
her when it smted his convemence. 

* What ' 18 that his phrase or yonr own addition, Lilias f ’ 
said the lady, coolly 

‘ Nay, madiim,’ rephed the attendant, not directly answmmg 
the que^on, ‘he looked as if he could have said much more 
impertment thmgs than that, if I had been willing to hear 
them But here he comes to answer for himself' 

Boland Grasme entered the apartment with a loftier mien 
and somewhat a higher colour than his wont, there was 
emharrassment m his manner, but it was neither that of fear 
nor of pemtenca 

‘ Young man,’ said the lady, ‘ what trow yon I am to think 
of yonr conduct this day t ’ 

‘ If it has offended you, madam, I am deeply gneved,’ r^hed 
the youtL 

‘ To have offended me alone,’ rephed the lady, ‘ were hut httla 
You have been guilty of conduct which will highly offend your 
master — of violence to your fellow-servant^ and of disrespect 
to God Himself m the person of His ambassMor ’ 

‘Permit me again to reply,’ said the page^ ‘ that^ if I have 
offended iot only mistress, mend, and b^efoctress, it mdudes 
the sum of my guilt, and deserves the sum of my pemtence. 
Sir Eblbert Glendinning calls me not servant, nor do 1 call 
him mastm he is not entitled to blame me for chastiBing an 
insolent groom , nor do 1 fear the wrath of Heaven for treat- 
ing with scorn the unanthonsed mterference of a meddling 
preacher’ 

The Lady of Avenel had before this seen ^^ptoms m her 
fovonnte of boyish petulance and of impatience of censure or 
reproof But his present demeanour was of a graver and more 
deteimmed character, and she was for a moment at a loss how 
she should treat the youth, who seemed to have at once 
assumed the character not only of a man, but of a bold and 
determmed one. She paused an instant^ and then amimning 
the di^ty which was natural to her, she said, ‘ Is it to me, 
Bolana, that you hold this language T Is it for the purpose of 
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maldiig me repent the &Tonr I have shown yon tiiat yon 
declare yourself mdependent both of an earthly and a Heav^y 
master % Have yon forgotten what yon were, and to vhat tlie 
loss of my protedaon would speedily agam reduce you ? ’ 

‘Indy,' said the page, ‘ I nave forgot nothii« I remember 
but too mucL I Know that, but for you, I should have 
penshed m yon blue waves,’ pomting, as he spoke, to the lake, 
which was seen through the window, agitated 1^ the western 
wmd. ‘Tour goodness has gone forther, madam yon have 
protected me against the malice of others, and against my own 
folly Ton are free, if yon are willing, to abandon the oi^ian 
you have reared. Ton have left nouimg undone by him, and 
be complains of notbng And yet, lady, do not think I have 
been ungrateful I have endured someuung on my part; which 
I would have borne for the sake of no one but my bene- 
foctress.’ 

‘For my sake ' ’ said the lady , ‘and what is it that I can 
have subjected yon to endure, which can be rmnmnbered with 
other feehngs than those of thanks and gratitude % ’ 

‘You are too just, madam, to require me to be thankful for 
the cold neglect with whuh your husband has uniformly 
treated me — neglect not unmingled with fixed aversion. You 
are too just, macbin, to require me to be gratefnl for the con- 
stant and unceasing marks of scorn and malevolence with 
which I have been treated others, or for such a homily as 
that with which your reverend chaplain has, at my e^ense, 
this very day re^ed the assembled household.’ 

* Heara mortal ears the like of tins ’ ’ said the waitmg-maid, 
with her hands expanded, and her eyes turned up to Heaven , 
‘he speaks as if he were son of an earl, or of a belted knight 
the least peimy ' ’ 

The para glanced on her a look of supreme contempt, but 
vouchsafed no other answer His mistress, who began to foel 
herself seriously offended, and yet sorry for the youth’s folly, 
took up the same tona 

‘ Indeed, Boland, yon forget yourself so strangely,’ said she, 
‘that you will tempt me to take serious measures to lower you 
m your own opmion by reducmg yon to your proper station m 
society 

‘And that,’ added Lilias, ‘would be best done by turning 
fom out the same beggar’s brat that your lady^p twm 

‘Idlias speaks too rudely,’ oontmued the lady, ‘but die has 
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BpoRBii the trath, TOimg tni»i , nor do I think 1 ought to roaro 
toat pnde which hath so completely tnmed yonr nead. Yon 
have been tricked np with fine garments, and treated like the 
son of a ^tleman, until you have forgot the fountain of yonr 
churlish blood.’ 

‘CraTmg yonr pardon, most honourable madam, lahas hath 
nat spoken truth, nor does your ladyship know aught of my 
descent which should entitle you to treat it with such demded 
scorn. I am no beggar’s brat my grandmother begged firom 
no one, here nor c&where , she would have perished sooner 
on the bare moor We were hamed out and ^ven from our 
home — a chance which has happed cdsewhere, and to others. 
Avenel Castle, with its lake and its towers, was not at all 
times able to protect its inhabitants from want and desolation.' 

‘Hear but his assurance’’ ssid Lilias, ‘he upbraids my 
lady with liie distresses of her &mily < ’ 

‘It had mdeed been a theme more gratefully spared,’ said 
the lady, affected nevertheless with the aUnsion. 

‘It was necessary, madam, for my vindication,’ said the 
pa^ ‘ or I had not even hmt^ at a word that might mve you 
pam But beheve, honoured lady, I am of no cburrs blood. 
My proper descent I know not , but my only relation has said, 
and my heart has echoed it back and attestra Uie truth, that I 
am sprung of gentle hlood, and deserve gentle usage.’ 

‘ .^d upon an assurance so vague as this,’ said the lady, 
‘do you propose to expect all the regard, all the pnvileges, 
befitting iugh rank and distinguished bi^, and become a 
contender for concessions which are only due to the noble f 
Go to, SIT, know yourself or the master of the household shall 
make tou know yon are hable to the scourge as a malapert 
boy ion have tasted too httle the dismplme fit for your age 
and station.’ 

‘The master of the household shall taste of my dag^ ere 
I taste of his disciplme,’ said tlie pag^ giving way to^is re- 
stramed passion. ‘Lady, I have b^ tixi long the vassal of a 
^toufle, and the slave of a silver whistle, ion must hence- 
forth find some other to answer your call , and let him be of 
burth and spirit mean enough to brook the scorn of yonr menials 
and to call a church vassal his Tnimter ’ 


‘ I have deserved this insult,’ said the lady, colouring deqily, 
‘for so long endnnng and fo^nng jour petulance. Begone, 
mr Leave this castle to-night I will send yon the means of 
subsistence tiU you find some honest mo^ of support^ though 
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I fear your unagmaiy giandeei mil be above all others save 
tiioee of rapine and viol^ca Begone, bit, and see my &Ge no 
more. 

The page threw himself at her feet m an agony of sorrow 

‘ My dear and honoured mistress ’ he said, but was unable 

to bnng out another syllable. 

‘ Arise, sir,’ said the lady, ‘ and let go my mantle hypocrisy 
18 a poor doak for in^titude’ 

‘lam mcarable of either, madam,’ said the page, springing 
up mth the hasty start of p^on which belonged to ms rapid 
and impetuous temper ‘ Think not 1 meant to implore per- 
mission to reside here , it has been long my determination to 
leave Avenel, and I will never forgive my^ for having per- 
mitted you to say the word “b^ne ” ere I said, “ I leave you.” 
I did but kneel to ask your forgiveness for an ill-considered 
word used m the height of di^leasnr^ but which ill became 
my month as addressed to yon Other grace I asked not , yon 
have done much for me, but 1 repeat, that yon better know 
what yon yourself have done than what I liave suffered.’ 

‘Boland,’ said the lady, somewhat appeased, and relenting 
towards her &vonnte, ‘you had me to appeal to when you 
were aggneved. Yon were neither called upon to suffer wrong 
nor entitled to resent it when yon were under my protection.’ 

‘ And what,’ said the youth, ‘ if I snstamed wrong from those 
you loved and &voared, was I to disturb your peace with idle 
tale-beanngs and eternal complamtsl No, madam, 1 have 
borne my own burden m silence and without disturbing you 
with murmurs , and the respect which yon accuse me of want- 
ing funushes the only reason why I have neither appealed to 
you nor taken vengeance at my own band m a manner &x 
more effectual It is well, however, that we part 1 was not 
bom to be a stipendiary, fiivoured by his mistress until mmed 
by the calumnies of others. May Heaven multiply its choicest 
blessings on your honoured head , and, for your sake, upon all 
that are dear to you ' ’ 

He was about to leave the apartment^ when the lady called 
upon him to return. He stood stall, wMe she thus addressed 
him ‘It was not my mtention, nor would it be just, even m 
the height of my di^leasure, to dismiss you without the means 
of tate this purse of gold.’ 

‘ forgive me, lady,’ said the bc^, ‘and let me go hence with 
the conscionsness that I have not been d^raded to the pomt 
of aooqiting alma If my poor services can be placed a^unst 
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the eq)ense of my apparel aad my mamtenano^ I only remain 
debtor to yon for my life, and that alone is a debt which I can 
never repay , pat up then that purse, and only say instead that 
you do not part from me m anger ’ 

‘No, not m anger,’ said the lady, ‘m sorrow rather for your 
wilfiilness , but t^e the gold — you cannot but need it’ 

‘May God evermore bless you for the kmd tone and the 
kmd word < but the gold 1 cannot take I am able of body, 
and do not lack friends so wholly as you may think, for the 
tune may come that 1 may yet show myself more thankful 
than by mere words.’ He threw himself on his knees, kissed 
the hand which she did not withdraw, and then hastdy left the 
apartment 

Lilias for a moment or two kept her eye fixed on her mistress, 
who looked so unusually pale t^t she seemed about to hunt, 
but the lady instantly recovered herself and dechning the 
assistance wmch her attendant offered her, walked to her own 
apartment 



CHAPTER VI 


Than hast each aecret of the honaehold, Ftancui 
I daie be sworn thon hast been in the bntteiy 
Steeping thy canons hnmonr in &t ale, 

And in the butler’s tattle — ay, or chatting 
With the glib waitang-woman o’er her comfits — 
These bear the key to esch domestic mystery 

Old Play 


u 


PON lihe morrow succeeding the scene we have , 

the disgraced &,younte left the castle , and at hreak&st- 
tune the cautious old steward and Lilias sat m the 


r tment of the latter mrsonage, holdmg grave converse on 
important event of we day, sweetened by a small treat of 
comfits, to which the providence of Mr Wingate had added a 
httle flask of racy canaiy 

‘ He 18 mne at last,’ said the abigail, sippmg her glass , ‘and 
here is toms good journey ’ 

‘Amen,’ answered the steward, gravely, ‘I wish the poor 
deserted lad no ilL’ 


‘ And he is gone hke a wild duck, as he earner’ contmued Mrs. 
Lilias , ‘no lowering of drawhnd^ or pacmg along causeways 
for him My master has pushed off in IxMt which they cw 
the “Little Herod ” (more shame to them for giving the name 
of a Christian to wood and iron), and has rowed lumself by 
himself to the further side of the loch, and off and away with 


himselfi and left all his finery strewed about his room I wonder 


who IB to dean his trumpery out after him — though the things 
are worth lifting too ’ 

‘Doubtless, Mistress Lihas,’ answered the master of the 
housdiold, ‘m the which case I am ftee to think they will not 


long cumher the floor ’ 


‘And now tell me, Master Wingate,’ oontmued the damsel, 
‘ do not the very cocMes of your he^ rejoice at the house being 
nd of this upstart whelp, tmt flung ns dl mto shadowl’ 
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'Why, hGstress Lihas,’ iq>hed Wmgate^ ‘aa to ngoidng — 
thoae who have hved as bng m great fiumhes as has been my 
lot will he m no hurry to rejoice at anything And for Boland 
Grmm^ though he may be a good nddamoe m the mam, yet what 
says the very sooth proverb, “ Seldom comes a better ” ’ 

' Seldom comes a better, mdeed < ’ echoed liite Lihas. ‘ I 
say, never can come a worse, or one half so had. He might 
have been ihe mm of our poor dear mistress (here she used 
her kerchief), body and sonl, and estate too , for she spent 
more com on his apparel than on any four servants about the 
house.' 

‘Mistress Ldias,’ said the sage steward, ‘ I do opme that our 
mistress reqiiireth not this pity at yonr hands, being m all 
respects com^tent to take care of her own body, soul, and 
estate mto the bargain.’ 

‘ Yon would not mayhap have said so,’ answered the waiting- 
woman, ‘had yon seen how like Lot’s wife she loolmd when 
yonng master took his leave. My mistress is a good lady, and 
a virtnons, and a well-doing lady, and a well-spoken of — bnt I 
would not Sir Halbert had seen her last evening for two and a 
plack.’ 

‘ Oh, foy > foy ' foy ' ’ reiterated the steward , ‘ servants should 
hear and se^ and say nothing Besides tiiat, my lady is utterly 
devoted to Sir Halbert, as well she may, being, as he is, the 
most renowned knight m these parts.’ 

‘ Well — well,’ said the abigail, ‘ I mean no more harm , but 
they that seek least renown abro^ are most apt to find quiet 
at home, that ’s all , and my lady’s lonesome situation is to be 
consider^ that made her fern to take up with the first beggar’s 
brat that a dog brought her out of the loch.’ 

‘And, therefore,’ said the ste^mrd, ‘I say, rejoice not too 
much or too hastily. Mistress Lihas , for if yonr lady wished a 
fiivounte to pass away the time, depend uron it, the tune will 
not pass lighter now that he is gone. So we will have another 
fevonnte to choose for herself and be assured, if she wishes 
such a toy, she will not lack one.' 

‘ And where should she choose one, bnt among her own tned 
and feithful servants,' said Mrs Lili^ ‘who have broken her 
bread and dmnk her drmk for so many years t I have known 
many a lady as high as she is that never thought either of a 
friend or fovounte beyond their own waitmg-woman — always 
having a proper resp^ at the same tune, for their old ai^ 
feithful master of me household. Master Wmgate.’ 
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‘Trnlr, Misttess Uliaa,’ leplied the steward, ‘I do partly see 
the mark at which yoa shoot, but I doubt your bolt will &11 
short Matters bemg with our lady as it likra you to suppose, 
it will neither be your cnmped pinners. Mistress Lilias — qieak- 
ing of Ikem with due respect — nor my silver hair or golden 
chmn, that will fill up the void which Boland Giseme must 
needs leave m our lady s leisure. There will he a learned young 
divine with some new doctrine , a learned leech with some new 
drug , a hold cavaher, who wdl not ho r^sed the fevour of 
wearing her colours at a running at the nng , a cunning harper 
that could harp the heart out of woman’s breast, as they say 
Signor David B,izzio did to our poor Queen — these are the sort 
of fidk who supply the loss of a well-&voured &vounte, and not 
an old steward or a middle-aged waiting-woman ’ 

‘ Well,’ rephed Ldias, ‘ you have experience. Master Win^te, 
and truly I would my master would leave off lus pricking hither 
and thither, and look better alter the afiairs of ms household 
There will he a Papistne among ns next, for what should I see 
among master’s clothes hut a sbing of gold heads f I promise 
yon, aves and credos boHi < I seu^ on them bke a &lcon.’ 

‘I doubt it not — I douhtitnot,’ said the steward, sagaciously 
nodding his head, ‘I have oftm noticed that ^e boy had 
strange observances which savoured of Pope^, and that he was 
very jealous to conceal them But you will find the Catholic 
under the Presh^nan cloak as oft^ as Hie knave under the 
fiw’s hood — what thenT we are all mortal Bight proper 
beads they are,’ he added, looking attentively at wem, ‘and 
may weigh four ounces of fine gold.’ 

‘And I will have them melted down presently,’ she said, 
‘before they be the misgmdiim of some poor bhnded soul’ 

‘Very cautions, mde^ hbstress Lilias,’ said the steward, 
noddmg his head m assents 

‘I will have them made,’ said Mrs. Lilias,,‘mto a pair or 
shoe-buckles , 1 would not wear the Pope’s trinkets or whatever 
has once home the shape of Hiem, one mch above my mstep, 
were they diamonds instead of gold. But this is what has come 
of Father Ambrose coming about the castle, as demure as a cat 
that IS about to steal cream.’ 

‘ Father Ambrose is our master’s brother,’ said the steward, 
gravely 

‘Very true. Master Wingate,’ answered the dame, ‘but is 
that a good reason why he would pervert the kmg’s liege sub- 
jects to Papistne 1 ’ 
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‘ Heaven forbid, Mistress Libas,’ answered the sententions 
major-domo , ‘ bat yet there are worse folk than the Papista’ 
‘I wonder where they are to be found,’ said the waiting- 
woman, widi some asperity , ‘but 1 bebeve. Master Winga^ 
if one were to speak to you abont the devil himaelf, you would 
say there were worse people than Satan.’ 

‘Assniec^ I might say si^’ rephed the steward, ‘supposing 
that I saw Satan standing at my elbow ’ 

The waiting-woman started, and bav^ exclaimed, ‘God 
bless us < ’ added, ‘ I wonder. Master Wingate, yon can take 
pleasure m frightening one Ihna’ 

‘ Nay, Mistress Lil^ I had no snch purpose,’ was the r^ly , 
‘ but look yon here — ^e Papists are but put down for 
presmit, but who knows how long this word “ present ” will last { 
There are two great Popish earls m the north of England that 
abominate the v^ word “Reformation" I mean me North- 
umberland and Westmoreland earls, men of power enough to 
ahake any throne m Christendom Then, ^ongh our Scottish 
King be, God bless him, a true Protestant yet he is but a boy , 
and neie is his mother that was our Quemi — I trust there is 
no harm to say God bless her too — and she is a Gathohc , and 
many begm to think she has had but hard measure, such as the 
Hamiltons in the west; and some of our Border dans heie^ and 
the Gordons in the north, who are all wishmg to see a new 
world , and if such a new world should chance to come up, it is 
like that the Queen will take back her own crown, and that the 
mass and the cross will come up, and then down go pulpit^ 
Geneva ^wns, and black silk skull-caps ’ 

‘ And mve you. Master Jaqier Wingate, who have beard the 
Word, and listened unto pure and precious Mr Henry Warden — 
have you, I say, the patience to speak, or but to thu^ of Popery 
coming down on us like a storm, or of Ihe woman Mary a^;am 
making the royal seat of Scotland a throne of abomination t 
No marvel that you are so civil to the cowled monk. Father 
Ambrose, when he comes hither with bis downcast eyes that 
he never Ruses to my lady’s foce, and with bu low swert-toned 
voice, and his denedtcites, and his benisons , imd who so ready 
to take them kmdly as Master Winrate t ’ 

‘ Mistress Lihas,’ rephed the butier, with an air which was 
intended to close ^e debate, ‘ there are reasons for all thmgs. 
If I received Father Ambrose debonairly, and suffered him to 
steal a word now and then with this same Roland Gimme, it 
was not that I cared a brass boddle for his benison or 
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dilier, bat only because I respected my master’s blood. And 
who can answer, if Mary come m again, whether he may not 
be as stoat a tree to lean to as ever his brother hath ^ved 
to us t For down goes the Earl of Mniray when the Qneen 
comes by her own again , and good is bis Inch if he can 
keep the head on his own shonlders. And down goes onr 
knight with the Earl, bis patron , and who so hke to mount 
mto his empty saddle as this same Father Ambrose! The 
Pope of Borne can soon dispense with his vows, and then we 
should have Sir Edward the soldier, instead of Ambrose the 
pnest’ 

An g er and astonishment kept Mrs. Tnlnm silent^ while her 
old friend, m his self-complacmt manner, was mahng known 
to her his pohtical speculations. At length her resentment 
found utterance m words of great ire and scorn. 'Whal^ 
Master Wingate < have yon eaten my mistress’s bread, to say 
nothing of my master’s, so many years, that yon could hve to 
think of her being dismssessea of her own Castle of Avenel 
by a wretched monk who is not a drop’s blood to her m the 
way of relation t I, that am but a woman, would try first 
whether my rock or his cowl was the better metal Shame 
on you. Master Wingate' If I had not held you as so old 
on acquaintance, this should have gone to my lady’s ears, 
though I had been called pickthank and tale-pyet for my 
pams, as when I told of Boland Gimme shooting the wild 

SWBpIL 

Master Wingate was somewhat dismayed at perceiving that 
the details which he had given of his &r-Bightea pohtical views 
had produced on his hearer ratiier suqiicion of his fidehty 
than admiration of his wisdom, and endeavoured as hastily as 
possible to apologise and to explain, although internally ex- 
tremely offended at the unreasonable view, as he deemed i1^ 
which it had pleased Mistress Tjilias Bradboume to take of his 
expressions , and mentally convmced that her disapprobation 
of ms sentiments arose solely out of the consideration that^ 
though Father Ambrose, supposing him to become the master 
of the castle, would certainly require llie services of a steward, 
yet those of a waiting-woman would, m the supposed mrcum- 
stanoes, be altogether superfluous 

After his mqilanation had been received as explanations 
usually are, tiie two friends separated, Tulum to attend the 
sdver whistle which called her to her mistress’s chamber, and 
the sapient major-domo to the duties of his own department 
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Th07 parted inth less than tlieir nsnal degree of reverence and 
tegara, for the steward felt that his worldly wisdom was 
rebuked by the more dismterested attachment of the waitings 
woman, and Mistress Lilias Bradbonme was compelled to 
consider her old fiiend as something little better than a 



CHAPTER VII 

When I hae a aaxpence under my thnmh^ 

Then I get credit m ilka town , 

Bnt when I am pmr, they Ind me gae hy 
O poverty parte good company > 

OH 8<mg 

W HIliE the departure of the page afforded salgect for 
the converaation which we nave detailed m our last 
chapter, the late &Tounte was &x advanced on his 
sohtary jonmey, without well knowii^ what was its object, or 
what was hkely to he its end He had rowed the skiff in which 
he left the oaitle to the side of tiie lake most distant from the 
village, with the desire of escaping from l3ie notice of the m- 
habitants His pnde whispered that he would be, m his dis- 
carded state, only the subject of thmr wonder and compassion ; 
and his generosity told lum that any mark of sympathy which 
his situation should excite might be un&vourably rmtorted at 
the castl& A trifling incident convinced him he had httle to 
fear for his friends on the latter score. He was met by a young 
man some years older than himself, who had on former occasions 
been bnt too happy to be permitted to share in his sports m the 
subordinate chaia^r of ms assistant. Balph Fisher approached 
to ^^ t him with all the alacrity of an humble friend. 

‘ What^ Master Roland, abroad on tins side, and without 
either hawk or hound 

‘Hawk or hound,’ said Roland, *1 will never perhaps halloo 
to agam. I have been dismiss^ — that is, I have left the 
castle.’ 

Ralph was surprised. ‘ What ' you are to pass mto the 
knight’s service, and take the black-jack and the lance t ’ 

Indeed,’ replied Roland Grmme, ‘ I am not , I am now leav- 
ing the service of Avenel for ever ’ 

‘And whither are yon going Ihmil ’ said the young peasant. 
‘Nay, that is a question which it craves tune to answer I 
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liaye lihat matter to detennine yet^’ replied the disgraced 
&Toante. 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said Balph, ‘ I varrant yon it is the same to yon 
which way yon go my lady wonld not dismiss yon till she 
had pnt some lining mto the ponches of yonr donUet’ 

‘^rdid slayei’ said Boland Grseme, ‘dost thon think I 
wonld haye accepted a boon from one who was giving me oyer 
a prey to detraction and to min, at the instigation of a canting 
priest and a meddling servmg-woman t The bread that I had 
bought with such an alms wonld haye choked me at the first 
mouthful’ 

Balph looked at his quondam friend with an air of wonder 
not unmixed with cont^pt ‘Well,’ he said at length ‘no 
occasion for passion — each man knows his own stomach best, 
but, were 1 on a black moor at this time of day, not knowing 
whither I was going, I should be glad to haye a broad piece or 
two m my pouch, come by them as 1 could. But perhaps yon 
will go with me to my &llier’s — that is, for a nighty for to- 
morrow we expect my unde Menelaus and aB his f(^ , but^ as 
I said, for one night ’ 

The cold-blooded limitation of the offered shelter to one 
mght only, and that tendered most unwillingly, offended the 
pnde of the discarded &yoiinte 

‘ I would rather sleep on the fresh heather, as I haye done 
many a night on less occasion,’ said Boland Grseme, ‘ than m 
the smoky garret of your &ther, that smells of peat-smoke and 
usquebaugh hke a H^hlander’s plaid.’ 

‘ Ton may choose, my master, if you are so mce,’ rephed 
Balph Fisher, ‘you may be glad to smell a peat-fire, and 
usquebaugh too, if you journey long m the fitshion you proposa 
You might haye said “ God-a-mercy for your proffer,” though , 
it IS not eyeiy one will put themselyes m the way of ill-wiU 
harbouring a discarded serymg-maii.’ 

‘Balph,’ said Boland Grseme^ ‘ I wonld pray yon to remember 
that I haye switched you before now, and this is the same ndmg- 
wand which you haye tasted.’ 

Balph, who was a thickset clownish figure, amyed at his 
fiill strength, and conscious of the most complete personal 
superiority, laughed contemptuously at the uireats of the 
slight-made stnphi^ 

‘ It may be the same wand,’ he said, ‘but not the same hand , 
and that is as good rhyme as if it were m a ballad. Look you, 
my lady’s page that was, when your switch was up, it was no 
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fear of 70a, bat of your bettes, that mme down , and I 
wot not what binders me from clearing old scores with this 
baxd rung, and showing yon it was yonr lady’s hvery-coat 
which I spared, and not your flesh and blood. Master BohuuL’ 

In the midst of his rage, Boland Gncme was just wise enough 
to see l^t, by continuing this altercation, he would sulgect 
himself to very rude treatment from the boor, who was so much 
older and stronger than himself, and while his antagonist, with 
a sort of jeenng laugh of defiance, seemed to piovolm the con- 
test, he Mt the full bitterness of his own deluded condition, 
and burst mto a passion of tears, which he m vam endeaTOuied 
to conceal with both his hands. 

Even the rough churl was moved with the distress of his 
quondam companion 

‘ Nay, Master Boland,’ he said, ‘ 1 did but as ’t were jest with 
thee , I would not barm thee, man, were it but for old acquaint- 
ance sake. But ever look to a man’s mches ere you talk of 
switching , why, thme arm, man, is but hke a spmdle compared 
to mme. But bark, I hear old Adam Woodcock hallooing to 
bis hawk. Ckime along, man, we will have a merry afternoon, 
and go jolhly to my other’s, in spite of the peat-smoke and 
usquebaugh to boot Maybe we may put you mto some honest 
way of winning your breach though it ’s hard to come by m these 
broken timea’ 

The unfortunate page made no answer, nor did he withdraw 
his hands from his mce, and Fisher contmued m what he 
imagmed a suitable tone of comfiirt 

‘Why, man, when you were my lady’s mimon, men held 
you proud, and some tnought you a Papist, and I wot not what , 
and BO, now that you have no one to bear you out, you must 
be companionable and hearty, and wait on the minister’s ez- 
aminations, and put these Hungs out of fiilks’ head , and if he 
says you are in &ult, you must jouk your head to the stream , 
and if a gentleman, or a gentlmnan’s gentleman, mve you a 
rough word, or a light blow, you must only say, “ Thank you 
for dusting doimlet,” or we like, as I nave done by you. 
But bark to Woodcock’s whistle again. Gome, and I wfll teach 
you all the tnck on ’t as we go on.’ 

‘ I thank you,’ Said Boland Grmme^ endeavouring to assume 
an air of mdifierence and of supenonty , ‘but I have another 
path before me, and were it otherwise I could not tread m 
yours.’ 

‘Very tru^ Master Boland,’ tephed the down, ‘and every 
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man knows his own matteis best^ and so I will not keep you 
from the path, as yon say Give ns a mp of yonr hand, man, 
for auld Imig syne. What< not clap pahns ere we part t — well, 
so be it — a i^iil man will have his way, and so friewell, and 
the blessmg of the monung to yon ’ 

‘Good-morrow — good-morrow,’ said Boland, hastily, and 
the down walked lightly off, whisthng as he went, and glad, 
apparently, to be nd of an acqnamtance whose cImiiib might 
be tronblesome, and who had no longer the means to be service- 
able to him. 

Boland Graeme compelled himself to walk on while they wore 
within sight of each other, lliat his former mtimate mignt not 
angur any vacillation of purpose, or uncertainty of object, from 
his remaining on the same spot , but the effort was a pamfiil one 
He seemed stunned, as it were, and giddy, the earth on which 
he stood felt as if unsound, and qual^^ under his feet like the 
sur&ce of a bog , and he had once or twice nearly follen, though 
the path he trade was of fern greensward. He kept resolutdy 
moving forward, m spite of the mternal agitation to which these 
symptoms bdon^ed, nntil the distant form of his acqnamtance 
d^ppeared behind the slope of a hill, when his heart foiled at 
once , and, sitting down on tiie tnr^ remote from human ken, 
he gave way to the natural expressions of wounded pnde, pief, 
and fear, and wept with nnrestramed profusion and unqualified 
bitterness. 

When the first violent paroxysm of his feehngs had subsided, 
the deserted and friendless youtii felt that mental rehef which 
usually follows such discharges of sorrow The tears contmued 
to chase each other down ms cheeks, but they were no longer 
accompamed hy the same sense of desolation an afflicting yet 
milder sentiment was awakened m his mmd by the recollection 
of his benefoctress, of the unwearied kmdness which had attached 
her to bini, m ^ite of many acts of provoking petulance^ now 
recollected as offences of a deep dye^ which hM protected him 
against the machinations of otmers, as well as against the con- 
sequences of his own foUy, and would have contmued to do so, 
had not the excess of his presumpbon compelled her to withdraw 
her pro tection. 

‘Whatever mdigmty I have bome^’ he said, 'has been the 
just rewmd of my own mgratatnde. And have I done well to 
accept the hospitdity, the more than maternal kmdness, of my 
protectress, yet to detam from her the knowledge of my rdigion t 
But die shall know that a GaHiolic has as much gratitude as 
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a Pontaa , tiiat I have been thongbliless, bat not wicked , that 
m my wildest moments I have loved, lespected, and honoured 
her, and l^t the orphan boy might indeed be heedless bnt 
was never angrateM<’ 

He turned, as these thoughts passed throu^ his mind, and 
b^ian hastily to reti^ul his footsteps towards the castle. But 
he checked first eagerness of his repentant haste when he 
reflected on the scorn and contempt wiHi which the &in]ly were 
likely to see the return of the fugitive, humbled, as they must 
necessanlj suppose him, into a supphcant, who reqnest^ par- 
don for his fonlt, and permission to return to his service^ He 
slackened his pace, but he stood not stilL 

‘ I care not,’ he resolutely determined , ‘ let them wink, pomt, 
nod, sneer, speak of the conceit which is humbled, of the pnde 
which has had a foil — I care not , it is a pmonce due to my 
folly, and I will endure it with patienoa But if she also, my 
benefactress — if she also should thmV me sordid and weak- 
spinted enough to beg, not for her pardon alone, but for a re- 
newal of the ^vantages which I denved from her fovonr — her 
snroicion of my meanness I cannot — I will not brook’ 

He stood still, and his pnde^ rallying with constitational 
obstinacy against bis more just fedmg, urged that he would 
incur the scorn of the Lady of Avenel rather than obtam her 
fevour by following the course which the first ardour of his 
repentant foehngs had dictated to him 

‘If I bad but some plausible pretext,’ he thought — ‘some 
ostensible reason for my return, some excuse to allege which 
might show I came not as a d^mded supphcant or a discarded 
menial, 1 might go thither , but as I am, I cannot my heart 
would leap foim its place and burst.’ 

As these thou^ts swept throu^ his mind, something passed 
in the air so near bun as to dazzle his eyes, and almost to brush 
the plume in his cap He looked up — it was the fovounte 61- 
con of Sir Halbert, which, flying around his head, seemed to 
claim his attention, as that of a wdl-known friend. Boland 
extended his arm, and gave flie accustomed whoop, and the fol- 
con instantly settled on his wnst, and began to prune itself 
glancing at the youth from tune to tune an acute and bnlhant 
beam of its hazd eye, wfoch seemed to ask why he caressed it 
not with his usual fondness 

‘Ah, Diamond ' ’ he said, as if the bird understood him, ‘thou 
and I must be strangers henceforward. Many a gallant stoop 
have I seen thee make, and many a brave heron strike down , 
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but that is all gone and over, and there is no hawking more 
for me*’ 

‘And why not* Master Roland,’ said Adam Woodcock, the 
&lconer, who came at that instant from behmd a few alder 
bushes which had concealed him from view — ‘ why should there 
be no more hawking for you t Why, man, what were our life 
without our sports t Thou know’st Ihe jolly old song — 

And rather wonld Allan m dungeon lie^ 

Than live at large nrheie the falcon cannot fly , 

And Allan wonld rather he in Sexton's pound. 

Than hve where he follow’d not the merry hawk and honnd. 


The voice of the frdconer was hearty and friendly, and the 
tone m which he half-sung, half-recited his rude hall^ imphed 
honest frankness and cordiality But remembrance of their 
quarrel, and its consequences, embarrassed Belaud, and pre- 
vented his reply The felconer saw his hesitation, and gnee^ 
the cause. 

‘ What now,’ said he, ‘ Master Roland ? do you, who are half 
an Englishman, think that 1, rdio am a whole one, wonld keep 
against you, and yon m distress ? That were like some 
Scote — my master’s reverence always excepted — who 
can be feir and feJ^ and wait their time, and keep tbeu* mind, 
as they say, to themselves, and touch pot and flagon with yon, 
and hunt and hawk with yon, and, aftra all, when tune serves, 
my off some old feud with ihe mmt of the d^mr Canny 
Yorkshire has no memory for sura old sores Why, man, an 
you had hit me a rough blow, maybe I wonld rather have taken 
it from you than a rough word from another , fer you have a 
good notion of felconiy, though you stand up for washing the 
meat for ihe eyases. ^ give os your hand, man, and b^ no 
mahce.’ 

Roland, though he felt his proud blood rebel at the femili- 
aniy of honest Adam’s address, could not resist its downright 
frankness. Covering his fece with ihe one hand, he held out 
the other to the falconer, and returned with readmess his 


friendly grasp 

‘Why, this IS hearty now,’ said Woodcock, ‘I always said 
yon had a kmd heart, though yon have a spice of the devil m 
your diqiosition, that is certain. I came this way with ihe 
felcon on purpose to find yon, and yon half-bred lubbard told 
me which way you took ^ht Ton ever thought too much 
of that kestnl-mte. Master Roland, and he knows nought of 
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sport) after all, bnt wliat he caught from you. 1 saw how it 
had heeu hetwizt too, and I sent him out of my company with 
a wamon , I would rather have a nfler on my perch than a frlse 
hnave at my dhow And now, Master Bdand, tdl me what 
way wing yel’ 

‘That 18 as God pleases,’ r^hed the page^ with a sigh which 
he could not suppress 

‘ Nay, man, never droop a feather for heing cast off,’ said 
the Mconer, ‘who knows hut you may soar the better and 
* &irer flight for all this yeti Look at Diamond there , ’tis a 
noble h^ and shows gallantly with his hood and b^ and 
jesses , hut there is many a wild Mcon m Norway that would 
not change properties with him. And that is what I would 
say of you You are no longer my lady’s page, and you will 
not clothe so frur, or feed so well, or sle^ so sofh or show so 
gallant. What of all that 1 if yon are not her page, yon are 
your own man, and may go where you wiU, without minding 
whoop or whistle. The worst is the loss of the sport, hut who 
knows what you may come tot They say that Sir Halbert 
himself — I speak with reverence — was once glad to he the 
abbot’s forester, and now he has hounds and hawks of his own, 
and Adam Woodcock for a falconer to the hoot’ 

‘ You are nght, and say well, Adam,’ answered the youth, 
the blood mantling m his ^eeks ‘ the felcon will soar higher 
without his hells than with them, though the bells he made of 
silver’ 

‘That IS cheerily spoken,’ r^hed Ihe felconer , ‘and whither 
nowt’ 

‘ I thought of going to the Abbey of Kennaquhair,’ answered 
Boland Gmme, ‘ to ask the counsel of Father Ambrose ’ 

‘And joy go with you,’ said the felconer, ‘though it is likely 
yon may find the old monks m some sorrow they say the 
commons are threatening to tom them out of their cell^ and 
make a devil’s mass of it m the old church, thinking th^ have 
forborne that sport too long , and troth 1 am dear of the same 
opimon.’ 

‘ Then wiU Father Ambrose he the better of having a friend 
beside him < ’ said the page, manfully 

‘Ay, but, my young ^mought,*^ rephed the fidconer, ‘the 
friend will scarce M the better of hmng beside Father Ambrose 
he may come by the redder’s hck, and that is ever the worst 
of the battle.’ 

‘I care not for that,’ said the page, ‘the dread of a hck 
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should not hold me hack, hat I fear I may hnng troahle 
between tide brothers by visiting Father Ambrose. I will tarry 
to-night at St Gnthbert’s cell, where the old pnest will give 
me a night’s shelter, and I will send to Father Ambrose to 
ask his {Mvioe before I go down to the convent’ 

‘By Oar Lady,’ said the Mooner, ‘ and that is a likely plan ' 
And now,’ he contmned, exchanging his frankness of manner for 
a sort of awkward embarrassment^ as if he had somewhat to 
say that he had no ready means to bring out — ‘ and now, you 
wot well that I wear a poach formy hawks’ meat,^ and so forth, 
but wot yon what it is hned with. Master Boland 1 ’ 

‘With leather, to be sor^’ rephed Boland, somewhat sur- 
prised at the hesitation with which Adam Woodcock asked a 
question apparently so simple. 

‘ With leather, lad f ’ said Woodcock , ‘ay, and with silver to 
the boot of that. See here,’ he said, showing a secret sht in 
the lining of his bag of oflSee — here Ihey are, flurtygood Harry 
groats as ever were struck m bluff old Hal’s tune, and ten of 
them are right heartily at your service , and now the murder 
IS out’ 

Boland’s first idea was to refuse this assistance , but he 
recollected the vows of humihfy which he had just taken upon 
him, and it occurred that this was the opportunity to put his 
new-formed resolutioa to the test. Assuming a strong com- 
mand of himself he answered Adam Woodcock with as much 
fiankness as his nature permitted him to wear, m doing what 
was so contrary to bis in^nations, that he accepted thankfully 
of his kmd offer, while, to soothe his own reviving pnde, hie 
could not help adding, ‘He hoped soon to requite the objigation.’ 

‘That as you list — that as you list^ young man,’ said the 
filconer, with glee, countmg out mid d^venng to his young 
friend the sup^y he had so generously offered, and then adding 
with great cheerfulness — ‘Now you may go through the world, 
fiir he that can back a horse, wmd a horn, halloo a greyhound, 
fly a hawk, and play at sword and buckler, with a whole pair 
of shoes, a green jacket, and ten bl^-white groats m his pouch, 
may bid Father Care hang himself m his own jesses. Farewell, 
and Gkid be with von ' ’ 

So saying, and as if desirous to avoid the thanks of his 
companion, he tamed hastily round, and left Boland Gneme to 
pursue his journey alona 

* See Bag for Hawks' Heat Note 2. 





CHAPTER VIII 

The sacred tapers' lights are gone^ 

Grey moss has dad the altar stone^ 

The holy image is o’erthrown. 

The hell has ceased to toll 
The long nbb’d aiales are bnist and dinmk, 

The holy shmiea to nun sunk, 

D^arte^ia the pioim^mon^ 

T ie cell of St. Cathberi^ as it was c^ed, marked, or was 
supposed to maA, one of those restung-places which 
that Teueiable saint was pleased to assign to bis monks, 
when his convents being dnven mm Lmdisfem by the Dane^ 
became a peripatetic society of religiomsts, and, bearing their 
patron’s bray on their shoulders, tzansported him from place to 
place through Scotland and the borders of England, until he was 
pleased at len^to ^tare themtiie pam of carrying him &rther, 
and to choose his ultimate place of rest m the lordly towers of 
Ihirham. The odour of his sanctity remamed behmd him at 
each place where he had granted the monks a transient respite 
from their labours, and proud were those who could assign 
as his temporary resting-place any qiot witiun their vicmity 
There were few cells more celebxatra and honoured than that 
of St Guthbert, to which Boland Gimme now bent bis way, 
situated consid^bly to the north-west of the great Abbey of 
Kennaqnhair, on which it was dependent In the neighbour- 
hood were some of those reoommendationB which weighed with 
the eiqienenced priesthood of Borne m choosing their sites fer 
places of lel^on. 

There was a well, possessed of some medidnal qualities, 
which, of course, claimed the samt for its guardian and patron, 
and oocasionally produced some advantage to the recluse who 
inhabited his c^ sinoe none could reasonably expect to benefit 
ly the fountam who did not extend their bounty to the saint’s 
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chaplain. A few roods of fertile land afforded the monk bs 
plot of garden groond, an enunenoe well dothed with trees 
rose belmd the cell, and sheltered it from the north and the 
east, while the front, opening to the sonth-wesl^ looked np a 
wild but pleasant valley, down which wandered a lively brook, 
wbch battled with every stone that mterrupted its passage. 

llie cell itsdf was ramer plainly than rudely constructed — 
a low Gotbc building with two small apartments, one of wbch 
served the pnest for his dwelling-place, the other for bs diapeL 
As there were few of the secular clergy who durst venture to 
reside so near the Border, the assistance of tbs monk m spiritual 
affairs had not been useless to the commumfiy while the 
Gathohc rehgion retained the ascendem^, as he could marry, 
christen, and admmister the oilier sacraments of the Boman 
GhnrcL Of bte, however, as the Protestant doctnnes gamed 
ground, he had found it convenient to hve m close retirement, 
and to avoid, as much as possible, drawmg upon himself obser- 
vation or animadversion. The appearance of bs habtation, 
however, when Boland Graeme came before it m the dose of 
the evening, pbmly showed that bs caution had been finally 
meffectnaL 

The page’s first movement was to knock at the door, when 
he obs^ed, to his surprise, tbit it was open, not from being 
left unlatched but because, beat off its upper hinge, it was only 
festened to the door-post by the fewer, and could therefore no 
longer perform its functions. Somewhat afeimed at tbs, and 
receiving no answer when he knocked and called, Bnland began 
to look more at leisure upon the extenor of ihe httle dwelling, 
before he ventured to enter it The flowers, wbch had bem 
tramed with care against the walls, seem^ to have been 
recently tom down, and trailed iheir dishonoured garlands on 
the ea^ , the latticed wmdow was broken 'and dashed in. 
The garden, wbch the monk had mamtamed by bs constant 
labour m the highest order and beauty, bore marks of havmg 
been lately trode down and destroyed by the hoofe of animals 
and the of men. 

The samted sprmg had not escaped. It was wont to rise 
beneath a canoOT of ribbed arches, with wbch the devotion of 
elder times had secured and protected its healing waters. 
These arches were now almost entirely demohriied, and the 
stones of wbch they were built were tumbled mto ibe well, as 
if for the purpose of choking up and destroying tiie fonntun, 
which, as it hM shared m omer days tbe honour of the saml^ 
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tras, m lihe preseiit^ doomed to paitake his unpopalanlj Part 
of roof had be^ pulled dovn from tiie house itself, and an 
attempt had been made with crows and levers upon one of the 
angles, by which several large corner-stones had been forced out 
of then place, hut tiie sohdity of anment masonwork had 
proved too great for the time or patience of tiie assailants, and 
they had rminq^ni^ed thmr taaV of destruction. Suidi dilapi- 
datm buildings, after the lapse of years, during whndi nature 
has gradually covered the effects of violent with creeping plants 
and with weather-stains, exhibit^ amidlbeir decay, a meLmcholy 
beauty But when the visible effects of violence appear raw 
and recent there is no feeling to mitigate the sense of devasta- 
tion with which they impress the spectators , and such was now 
the scene on which the youthful page gaz^, with the pamM 
feebngs it was qualified to exmte. 

When his fii^ momentary surprise was over, Boland Grmme 
was at no loss to coqjecture the cause of these ravages. The 
destruction of the Popish edifices did not take place at once 
throughout Scotland, but at different times, and according to 
the spirit which actuated the Befonned deiOT, some of whom 
instigated their hearers to these acts of demotion, and others, 
with better taste and feeling, endeavoured to protect the ancient 
shrmes, while they desired to see them punfira from the objects 
which had attracted idolatrous devotion. From tune to tune, 
therefore, the populace of the Scottish towns and villages, when 
instigated either by their own feelinra of abhorrence ^ Popish 
superstition or by the doctrmes me more zealous preachers, 
resumed the work of destruction, and exercised it upon some 
sequestered church, chapel, or ceO, which had escaped the first 
burst of their mdignation against the religion of Borne. In 
many places, the vices of the Gathohc dergy, ansm^ out of 
the w^th and the corruption of that tremendous hierarchy, 
furnished too ^d an amlogy for wreaking vengeance upon 
the splendid erofices whum they inhabited , and of this an old 
Scottish historian gives a remarkable instanca 

‘ Why mourn ye,’ said an aged matron, seeing the discontent 
of some of the mtuens while a statdy convent was burnt by 
the multitude — ‘ why mourn ye for its destruction t If yon 
knew half the flagitious wickedness which has been perpetrated 
within that house, yon would rather bless the Divine jud^ent 
which permits not even the sensdess walls that screened such 
any lon^ to cumber Christian ground ! * 

1. — instances, the destruction of the 
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Boman Catholic bnildings might be^ m the matron’s way of 
judging, an act of justice, and m otiiers an act of pohi^, there 
is no doubt that the humour of demolishing monuments of 
ancient piety and munificence, and that m a poor country bhe 
Scotland^ where there was no chance of their bmng rquaced, 
was both useless, mischievous, and harhuroua 
In the present instance, the unpretending and quiet sednsion 
of the monk of St. Guthh^’s had hitherto savea bun from the 
general wreck, but it would seem mm had now at length 
reached him Anxious to discover if he had at least escaped 
personal harm, Boland Graeme mitered the half-ramed cell 
The mtenor of the bmlding was m a state which fully justi- 
fied the opinion he had formed from its external mjunes The 
few mde utensils of the sohtary’s hut were broken down, and 
lay scattered on the floor, where it seemed as if a fire had been 
nuMe with some of the fiagments to destroy the rest of his 
property, and to consume, m particular, the mde old image of 
St Guthbert, m his episcopal ^bit, which lay on the hearth, 
like Dagon of yore, ^ttmed with the axe and scorched with 
the flames, but only partially destroyed. In the bttle apart- 
ment which served as a chapel, the altar was overthrown, and 
the four huge stones of wbch it had been once composed 1 &/ 
scattered around the floor The large stone craci&c whum 
occupied the mche behmd the altar, and fionted the suppbcant 
while he paid his devotion there, had been pulled down, and 
dashed by its own weight mto three fiagments There were 
marks of sledge-hammers on each of these , yet the image had 
been saved fiem utter demobtion by the size and strength of 
the remaining fiagments, which, though much injured, retamed 
enough of the original sculpture to show what it had been 
mtended to represent.^ 

Boland Grmme, secretly nursed m the tenets of Borne, saw 
with horror the profimation of the most sacred emblem, accord- 
ing to his creed, of our holy religion. 

‘ It is the badge of our redemption,’ he said, * which the 
Mons have dared to violate , would to God my weak strength 
were able to replace it — my humble reverence to atone for the 
sacnlege’’ 

He stooped to the task he first meditated, and with asndden, 
and to himself almost an mcredible, exertion of power he lifted up 
the one extremity of the lower shaft of the cross^ and rested it 
upon the edge of the large stone whi^ smved for its pedestal 
' Bee(%U of St CoUitiert Note 8. 
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Encouraged by this snocess, he apphed his finoe to the other 
extiemily, an^ to his ovn astonisninent, sncoeeded so &r as 
to erect llie lower end of the limb mto the socket, ont of which 
it had been finced, and to place this fragment of the image 
n p^ htt 

Wmle he was employed m this labour, or rather at the veiy 
moment when he had accomplished the elevation of the frag- 
ment^ a voice, m thrilling and well-known accents, spoke bebnd 
him ^ese words ‘ Well done, thon good and frothfol servant < 
Thus would 1 again meet the child of my love — the hope of my 
aged eyea’ 

TtnIit-nH turned round in astonishment, and the tall com- 
manding frmn of Magdalen Grseme stood beside him. She was 
arrayed in a sort of loose habit, m form like that worn by pern- 
tents m Oathohc countries, but blai^ m colour, and approach- 
ing as near to a pilgrim’s doah as it was safe to wear m a 
country where the suspicion of Gathohc devotion m many places 
endangered the safety of those who were suspected of attadi- 
ment to the ancient raith. Boland Orseme threw himself at her 
feeti She raised and embraced him, with affection mdeed, but 
not unmixed with gravity which amounted almost to sternness 

‘Thou hast kept welh’ she said, ‘the bird m tliy bosom ^ 
As a boy, as a youth, thou hast held fest thy fiuth amongst 
heretics thou hast k^t thy secret and mme own amongst 
thine enemies. I wept when I parted from you — I, who seldom 
weep, then shed tear^ less for tliy death than for thy spiritual 
dan^ I dared not even see thee to bid thee a last forewell , 
my gnef — my swelhng gnef had betrayed me to these heretics 
Bnt thou hast been foithfril , down — down on thy knees b^re 
the holy sign, which evil men mjnre and blaspheme — down and 
praise samts and angels for tiie grace they nave done thee, m 
preserving thee from tiie l^rons plague which cleaves to the 
house m which thou wort nurtured > ’ 

my mother — so Imust evercall you,’ r^hed Giseme — 
‘if I am returned such as tiion wouldst wish m^ thou must 
thank the care of the pious Father Ambrose whose instructions 
confirmed tout early precepts, and taught me at cmce to be 
foithful and to be silent.’ 

‘ Be he blessed fiir it < ’ said she — ‘ blessed in the cdl and m 
the field, in the pulpit and at the altar 1 The samts ram bless- 

^ — 

Cddlt7 to the houae of t«ncaeter 
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ings (m him ! They are jnst^ and empiay his pions care to 
coimteiact iJie evils which his detested brolher wtnr^ agunst 
the realm and the chnidL Bat he knew not of thy linear T ’ 
‘I could not myself tell him thal^’ answered itoland. *1 
knew bat darkly from yonr words that Sir Halbcort Glendinning 
holds mme inheritance, and that I am of blood as noble as runs 
m the vems of any Scofch^ baron , these are things not to be 
fiiigotten, bat for the explanation! most now look to yon ’ 

‘And when time smts thoa shalt not look for it in vain. 
Bat men say, my son, that thon art bold and sadden , and 
those who b^ snch tempers are not hghtly to be frosted with 
what will strongly move them.’ 

‘Say rather, my mother,’ returned Boland Graeme, ‘that I 
am la^ard and cold-bloodi , what patience or endniance can 
yoa leqnire of which he is not capable who for years has heard 
ms religion ndicoled and insolted, yet &iled to plnnge his 
da^m mto the blasphemer’s bosom < 

‘Be contmted, my child,’ replied Magdalen Grmme, ‘the 
time, which [then and even now demands patience^ will soon 
npen to that of effort and action , great events are on ti 
wmg, and thoa — thoa shalt have lliy share m advancing them 
Thoa hast rehnqoished the service of the lady of Avene! t ' 

‘I have been dismissed from it^ my mother — I have hved to 
be dismissed, as if I were the meanest of the train.' 

‘It IS better, my child,’ rephed she, ‘ thy mmd will be the 
more hardened to ondertake th^ which most be performed.’ 

‘ Let it be nothing, then, against the Lady of Avene!’ said 
the page, ‘ as thy lo<m and words seem to imply I have eaten 
her bread — 1 mive expenenoed her &voar, I will neither 
mjore nor betray her ’ 

‘Of that hereafter, my son,’ said she , ‘bat learn this, that 
it IS not frir thee to cwitolate m thy duty, and to say tbs will 
I do, and that will I leave ondona No, Boland < God and 
man will no longer abide the wickedness of this generation. 
Seest thoa these fragments — knowest thoa what weyrepre- 
sentT — and const thoa think it is brthee to make distinctions 
amongst a race so accorsed by Heaven Giat th^ renoonce, 
violati^ blaspheme, and destroy whatsoever we are commanded 
to beheve in, whatsoever we are commanded to reverence 1 ’ 

As she spoke, she bent her head towards the broken image, 
with a coontenance m wbch strong resentment and zeal were 
mingled with an egression of ecstatic devotion , she raised her 
left hand aloft as m the act of makiiig a vow, and thos pro- 
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ceeded ‘ Bear tritnesa for me, blessed qrmbol of out salTation — 
bear witness, holy saint, within whose violated temple we stand, 
that as it IS not for vengeance of my own that my hate pnrsnes 
these people, so neith^, for any &Yonr or earthly affection 
towards any amongst them, will I withdraw my hand from the 
plough, when it sh^ pass throngh the devoted hirrow ' Bear 
witness, holy samt, once thyself a wanderer and fiintive as we 
are now — bear witness, Mother of Men^, Queen of Heaven — 
bear witness, samts and angels < ’ 

In this high stram of en&nsiasm she stood, raising her ^es 
through the fractured roof of the vault to the stars which now 
began to twinkle through the pale twilight^ while the long grey 
tresses which hung down over her shoulders waved m the mght- 
breese, which the chasm and fractured windows admitted 
freely. 

Boland Gtseme was too much awed by early habits, as well 
as by the mysterious import of her words, to ask for further 
espl^tion of the purpose she obscurely hmted at Nor did 
she forther press hun on the snlgect , for, having conclnded h^ 
prayer or obtestation, I7 clasping her hands together with 
solemnity, and then sigmiig hersw with the cross, she agam 
addressed her grandson, m a tone more adapted to the ordinary 
busmess of life. 

‘Thou must hence,’ she said, ‘Boland — thou must hence, 
but not till momi^ And now, how wilt thou shift for thy 
night’s quarters 1 ^ou hast bem more softly bred than when 
we were compamons m the misty hiUs of Cumberland and 
Liddesdale’ 

' ‘I have at least preserved, my good mother, the habits 
which I then learned — can he hard, feed sparingly, and think 
it no hardship Smce I was a wandmer with theeonthehills, I 
have been a hunter, and fisher, and fowler, and each of these 
is accustomed to sleep fireely m a worse shelter than saenl^ 
has left us here.’ 

‘ Than sacrilege has left us here * ’ said the matron, repeatang 
his words, and pausing on them. ‘Most true, my son, and 
God’s fiuthful children are now worst sheltered when theylo^ 
in God’s own house and the demesne of His blessed saints. We 
shall sleep cold here under the night-wmd, which whistles 
throngh the breaches which heresy hra made. They shall he 
wanner who made them — ay, and through a long hereafter ' ' 

Notwithstanding the wild and singulu' expression of this 
female, she appeared to retain towaw Boland Gneme, m a 
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stroDg depee, th&t affechonate and sednlons love whidi women 
bear to their nurslings, and tfiA children dependent on their 
care. It seemed as u she wonld not permit mm to do aught 
for himself which m former days her attention had been used 
to do for him, and that she considered the t^ stnpling before 
her as being equally dependent on her carefol attention as when 
he was the orphan child who had owed all to her affectionate 
sohcitade. 

‘What hast thou to eat nowl’ she said, as, leavmg the 
chapel, they went into the des^ted habitation of the pnest , 
‘ or what means of kmdlmg a fire, to defend thee from this raw 
and mclement airl Poor child' thou hast made slight pro- 
vision for a long journey , nor hast thou skill to help thyself 
wit, vhen means ore scanty But Our Lady has placed by thy 
side one to whom want, m all its forms, is as fiundiar as plenty 
and splendour have formerly been. And with want, Boland^ 
come the arts of which she is the mventor’ 

With an active and offimoas ddigence, which strangely con- 
trasted with her late abstracted and high tone of Catholic 
devotion, she set about her domestic arrangements for the 
evening A pouch, which was hidden under her garment, pro- 
duced a fiint and steel, and firom the scattered fragments around 
(those pertaining to the image of St Cuthhert scrupulously 
excepted) she ohtamed splmters sufficient to imse a sparkling 
and chemul fire on the hearth of the deserted celL 

‘And now,’ she said, ‘for needful fixKL’ 

‘Think not of it, mother,’ said Boland, ‘unless you yourself 
feel hunger It is a httle thing for me to endure a night's 
abstmence, and a small atonement for the necessary trans- 
gression of the rules of the church upon which I was compelled 
during my stay in the caslle.’ 

‘ Hanger for myself’ ’ answered the matron. ‘ Enow, youth, 
that a mother knows not hunger tiU that of her cndd is 
satisfied.’ And with affectionate inconsistency, totally different 
fium her usual manner, she added, ‘ Boland, you must not frist , 
you have dispensation , you are joung, and to youth food and 
sleep are necessanes not to he dispens^ witL Husband your 
strmigth, my child , your sovereign, your religion, your conntiY 
require it. Let age macerate by fiirt and vigil a body whidh 
can only suffer , let vouth, m these active tunes, noui^ the 
limbs and the strength which action requires.’ 

While she thus spoke, the scrip, r^ch had produced the 
means of striking fire, furnished provision for a meal, of which 
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difi hetself scarce partook, bnt anxiously watdied her charge, 
taking a pleasure zesembluig that of an ^icur^ m each moi^ 
which he swallowed, with a youthful appetite which abstinence 
had rendered unusually sharp Boland readily obeyed her rec- 
ommendations, and ate the food which she so affectionatdy 
and earnestly placed before him Bnt she shook her head when 
invited by him m return to partake of the refreshment her own 
cares had famished, and when his sohcitude became more 
pressing, she refused him m a loftier tone of iqection. 

‘Young man,’ she said, ‘yon know not to whom, or of what, 
you speak. They to whom Heaven dedares its purpose must 
merit its communication by moTtsfymg the senses , th^ have 
that within which requires not the sup^nity of earthly nutri- 
ment, which IS necessary to those who are without the sphere 
of the Vision To them fhe watch spent m pmyer is a refresh- 
ing slumber, and the sense of doing the will of Heaven is a 
n^er banquet than the tables of monarchs can spread before 
them I But do thou sleep sofh my son,’ she said, lapsing from 
the tone of fonaticism mto that of maternal aff^stion and 
tenderness — ‘ do thou sleep sound while life is bnt young with 
thee, and the cares of the day can be drowned m the slumbeis 
of the evening Different is thy duly and mine^ and as different 
the means by which we must qualify and strengthen ourselves 
to perform ih From thee is demanded strength of body — from 
me strength of souL’ 

When she thus spoke, she prepared with ready address a 
paUet-ooneh, oomposM partly of the dned leaves whndi had 
once furnished a bed to the sohtary, and the guests who 
occasionally received his hospitably, and which, neglected by 
the destroyers of his humble cell, had remained bttle disturbed 
m the comer allotted for them To these her care added some 
of the vestures which lay tom and scattered on the floor With 
a zealous hand she selected all such as appeared to have made 
any part of the sacerdotal vestments, laying them aside as 
sacred from ordinary purposes, and with the rest she made, 
with dexterous promptness, sucb a bed as a weary man might 
willingly stretch him^ on , and daimg the time she was pre- 
paring it, rejected, evmi with acnmony, any attempt which the 
youth mrule to assist her, or any entrealy which he urged that 
she would accept of the place of rest for her own use. ‘ Sleep 
thou,’ said die, ‘ Boland Ghseme — sleep Ibon — the persecuted, 
the dismherited orphan — the son of an ill-&ted mother — sleep 
thou I I go to pray m the chapel beside thee.’ 
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The manner vae too enthnsiaeticaDy earnest^ too obstmatelj 
firm, to permit Boland Giseme to dispute her viU any &jiiher 
Yet he Mt some shame m giving way to it It seemed as if 
she had forgotten the years that had passed avay sinoe their 
partmg , and expected to meet, m the tall, indnlg^ and wilful 
youth whom she had recovered, the passive ol^enoe of the 
chdd whom she had left m the (Wle of AveneL This did not 
&d to hurt her grandson’s characteristic and constitutional 
pnde. He obeyed, mdeed, aw^ mto submission by the sudden 
recurrence of former subordination, and by feelings of affection 
and gratitude Stdl, however, he &lt the yoka 

‘ Have I tehnquished the hawk and the nonnd,’ he said, ‘ to 
become the pupd of her pleasure, as if I were still a child t I, 
whom even my envious mates allowed to be superior m those 
exercises whim th^ took most pams to acquire, and wbch 
came to me naturally, as if a knowledge of them had been my 
brthr^t t This may not, and must not ba I will be no re- 
claimed spanow-hawb who is earned [hooded on a woman’s 
wnstk and has his quarry only shown to him when his eyes are 
uncovered for his flight I will know her purpose ere it is 
proposed to me to aid it’ 

These and other thoughts streamed through the mmd of 
Roland Gimme , and, although weaned with the btigues of the 
day, it was long ere he could compose himself to rest 



CHAPTER IX 

Kned with me — swear it — 't is not m words I tmst. 

Save whmi they 're fenced with an apped to Hearen 

Old Play 

A fter passing lihe night m that Bonnd sleep for which 
agitation and &tigne had prepared him, Roland was 
hi awakened ^ the ^sh morning aor, and by the beams 
of the naing snn. His first feeling was that of surprise , for, 
instead of looking forth from a turret wmdow on the watms of 
the Lake of Avenel, which was the prospect his former apart- 
ment afforded, an unlattioed aperture gave him the view of 
the demolished garden of the banished anchorite. He sat up 
on hiB couch of leaves, and arranged m his memory, not with- 
out wonder, the singnlar events of the preceding day, which 
appeared the more surprising Idle more he consider^ them. He 
hM lost the protectress of youtii, and, m the same day, he 
had recovers the ^de and ^ardian of his childhood. The 
former derivation he felt on^t to be matter of unceasmg re- 
gret) and it seemed as if the hdier could hardly be the subject 
of unmixed self-congiatnlation. He remembmed this peraon, 
who Imd stood to him m the relation of a mother, as equally 
affectionate m her attention and absolute m her authority A 
singular mixture of love and fear attended upon his early re- 
memhrajices as they were connected with her , and the fear that 
she might desue to resume the same absolute control over his 
motions — a fear which her conduct of yesterday did not tend 
much to dissipate — weighed heavily against the joy of this 
second meeting 

‘ She cannot mean,’ said his rising pnde, ‘ to lead and direct 
me as a pupil, when I am at the age of judging of my own 
actions 1 — tins she cannot mean, or meaning i^ will feel herself 
strangely deceived.’ 

A sense of gratitude towards the person against whom his 
heart thus relied checked his course of feeling He resisted 
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like thonq^hts which mvolnntanly arose in his mmd, as he 
would have resisted an actaal instigation of the foul fiend, 
and, to aid him m his struggle, he fdt fi>r his beads. But, m 
his hasty departure from the Castle of Avenel, he had forgotten 
and left them behind him. 

‘ This IS yet worse,’ he said , ‘but two things I learned of her 
under the most dea^y charge of secrecy — to tell my heads, 
and to conceal that I did so , and 1 have kept my word tall 
now , and when she shall ask me for the rosary, I must say I 
have forgotten it < Do I deserve she should beheve me when 
I say I have kept the secret of my foith, when I set so light by 
its symbol 1 ’ 

He paced the floor m anxious agitation. In fiict, his 
attachment to his foith was of a nature very different fiom 
that which animated the enthusiastic matron, but which, not- 
withstanding, it would have been his last thought to rehnqnish 

The early charges impressed on hmi by ms grandmother 
had been mstdled mto a mmd and memory of a character 
peculiarly tenaciona Child as he was, he was proud of the 
confidence reposed m his discretion, and resolved to chow that 
it had not b^ rashly entrusted to him At the same tune, 
his resolution was no more than that of a child, and must, 
necessarily, have padually fiuled away under the operation 
both of precept and example, during his residence at the Castle 
of Avenel, but for the exhortetions of Father Ambrose^ who, m 
his lay estate, had been called Edward Glendinmng This 
zealous monk had been apprised, by an unsigned letter placed 
in his hand by a pilgrim, that a child educate m the Cathohc 
foith was now in the Castle of Avenel, penlonsly situated (so 
was the scroll expressed) as ever the thm children who were 
cast mto the fi^ furnace of persecution The letter threw 
upon Father Ambrose the &ult should this sohtary lamb, 
unwillingly left wi thin the demesnes of the prowling wol^ 
become his final n^ey There needed no forther exhortation to 
the monk than the idea that a soul might be endangered, and 
that a Cathohc might become an apo^te , and he made his 
visits more fiequent than usual to the Castle of Avenel, lest, 
t^ngh want of the private encouragement and instruction 
which he always found some opportunity of dispensmg, tiie 
diurch should lose a proselyte, and, aocoramg to tiie Bomish 
creed, the devil acquire a souL 

Still these mterviews were rare , mid thond they enconr- 
ligoi the sohtary boy to keep his secret and hola fiist hi0 
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religion, 1^^ were neitiier frequent nor long enough to in^ue 
Tnm anything beyond a blind attachment to the obs^- 
anoes which the pneet recommended. He adhered to the forms 
of hiB religion, rather because he felt it would he dishonourable 
to change lhat of his fethers than from any rational connction 
or smcere hehef of its mysterious doctrmes. It was a pnncipal 
part of the distmction which, m bis own opmion, singled him 
out from those with whom he hyed, and gave him an ad^tional, 
though an mtemal and concealed, reason for contemning those 
of the household who showed an undisgmsed disbhe of bun, 
and for hardening himsAlf against the instructions of the 
cha^^, Henry Warden. 

‘^e fenatic preacher,’ he thought withm himaelf, during 
some one of the chaplam’s frequent discourses against the 
Church of Borne, ‘ he utde knows whose ears are receivmg his 
profene doctrme, and with what contempt and abhorrence the, 
hear his blasphemies agamst the holy rebmon which king 
have been crowned and for which martyrs have died < ’ 

But in such proud feelings of d^ance of heresy, as it was 
termed, and of its professors, which associated we Gathohc 
rehgion with a sense of generous mdependmice, and that of the 
Protestants with the sul^ogation of his nund and temper to the 
direction of Mr Warden, began and ended the feith of Boland 
Graeme, who, independently of the pnde of singularity, sought 
not to understand, and 1^ no one to expound to him, the 
pecnhanties of the tenets which he proved. His regret, 
therefore, at missing the rosaiy which had been conveyed to 
him throu^ the ^nds of Father Ambrose was rather the 
shame of a soldier who has dropped his cockade, or badge of 
semce, than that of a sealous votary who had forgottm a 
visible symbol of his religion. 

His t£mughts on the subject, however, were mortifying, and 
the more so from apprehension that his negligence must reach 
the ears of his relativa He felt it could be no one but she 
who had secretly transmitted these beads to Father Ambrose 
for bis use, and that his carelessness was but an indifferent 
requital of her kindness. 

‘Nor will she omit to ask me about them,’ said he to 
himself, ‘frir hers is a zeal which age cannot qneQ, and if she 
has not quitted her wont, my answer will not fed to incense 
her’ 

While he thus communed with himself Magdalen Graeme 
entered the apartment ‘ The blessmg of the morning on yoni 
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yonthfol head, my son,’ she said, vitii asolemnify of egression 
which thrilled the yoalh to tibe hearty so sad and earnest did 
the benediction flow from her h% m a tone where devotion 
was blended with afiection ‘And thon hast started thus early 
from thy couch to catch the first breath of ^e dawn t Bnt it 
is not well, my Boland. Enjoy slumber while thou canst , the 
tune 18 not & behind when the waking eye must be thy 
portion as well as mine.’ 

She uttered these words with an aflectionate and anzions 
tone, which showed that, devotional as were the habitual 
exercises of her nund, the thoughts of her nursling yet bound 
her to earth with the cords of human afiection and passion. 

But she abode not long m a mood which she probably 
regarded as a momentary derebction of her imaginary high 
csming ‘ Gome,’ she said, ‘ youth, up and be domg It is tune 
that we leave this place.’ 

‘And whither do we got’ said the young man, ‘or what is 
the ob|ect of our journey t ’ 

The matron stuped back, and gazed on him with surprise, 
not unmingled with displeasure. 

‘To what purpose such a question t' she said, ‘is it not 
enough that 1 1^ the way t Hast thou hved with heretics 
tdl thou lust learned to mstal the vanity of thine own private 
jud^ent m place of due honour and ob^ence ? ’ 

‘ITie tune,’ thought Boland Grseme withm himself ‘is al- 
ready come when I must establish my freedom or be a willing 
thraQ for ever I feel that I must sjieedily look to it.’ 

She mstantly fulfilled his foreboding, by recurring to the 
theme by which her thoughts seemed most constantly engrossed, 
aldiou^h, when she pleased, no one could so perfectly disguise 
her religion. 

‘ Thy beads, my son — hast thon told thy beads T ’ 

Bol^d Gr^e coloured hi^, he felt the storm was ap- 
proaching; but scorned to avert it by a fiilsehood 

‘I have forgotten my rosary,’ he said, ‘at the Castle of 
AveneL’ 


‘Forgotten thy rosary’’ she exclaimed, ‘frlse both to re- 
ligion and to natural duty, hast thou lost what was sent so fiur, 
and at such risk, a tokra of the truest afiection, that should 
have been, eve^ bead of it^ as dear to thee as thme eyeballs f ’ 
‘I am gneved it should have so chanced, mother,’ rephed the 
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way m Uie world , and till then beads of blade oak, or a losaiy 
of nuts, must serve the turn ’ 

‘Hear hi™ t ’ gaid his grandmother , ‘young as he is, he hath 
learned already the lessons of Hie devil’s school < The rosary 
consecrated by the Holy FaHier himself and sanctified by his 
blessing, is but a few knobs of gold, whose value may be re- 
placed the wages of his profene labour, and whose virtue 
may be supphed by a string of hazel nuts ' This is heresy 
So Henry w arden, the wolf who ravages the flock of the Shep- 
herd, hath taught thee to speak and to think.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Boland Graem^ ‘1 am no heretic I beheve 
and 1 pray according to the ml^ of our church. This misfor- 
tune I regret, but I cannot amend it.’ 

‘ Thon canst repent it, though,’ rephed his spiritual directress 
— ‘ repent it m dust and ashes, atone for it by festmg, prayer, 
and penance, instead of looking on me with a countenance as 
light as if thon hadst lost but a button fi»m thy cap ’ 

‘Mother,’ said Boland, ‘be appeased, I will remember my 
feult m the next confession which I have space and opportunily 
to make, and will do whatever tiie pnest may require of me m 
atonement. For the heaviest fiuilt I ean do no more. But, 
mother,’ he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘ let me not meur 
your fiuther displeasure, if I ask whither our journey is bound, 
and what is its object I am no longer a chil^ but a man, and 
at my own disposal, with down n^n my chin and a sword by 
my side , I wdl go to the end of toe worid with you to do your 
pleasure, but 1 owe it to myself to mquire the purpose and 
direction of our travela’ 

‘Ton owe it to yourself ungrateM boy*’ rephed his rda- 
tive, passion rapidly supplying the colour which age had long 
cha^ fiom her features. ‘ To yourself you owe not^g — you 
can owe nothing, to me you owe everything — your 1^ when 
an infant — your support when a child — toe means of instruc- 
tion and toe hopes of honour, and, sooner than thon shonldst 
abandon toe noble cause to which I have devoted thee, would I 
see thee he a corpse at my feet < ’ 

Boland was alarmed at toe vehement agitation with which she 
spoke, and which threatened to overmwer her aged frame , and 
he hastened to reply — ‘ I forget notoing of what 1 owe to you, 
my dearest mother, show me how my blood can testify my 
gratitude, and you shall judge if I spare it. But bhndfeld 
obedience has m it as httle ment as reason.’ 

‘Samts and angels ' ’ r^hed Magdalen, ‘and do I hear these 
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words from lihe child of my hopes, tiie nnishng W whose bed 
I have kneeled, and for whose weal I have weaned every samt 
m Heaven with prayers t Boland, 1^ obedience only canst 
thon show thy affection and thy giatitoda What avails it 
tiiat ^on might perchance adopt tlm conise I propose to thee, 
were it to he folly explained t Thon wouldst not l^en follow 
my command, bnt tbme own jnd^ent , thon wouldst not do 
tim will of Heaven, commumcated tiuongh thy best fiiemd, to 
whom thon owest thme all, but thon wonldst observe t^ 
blmded dictates of thine own imperfect reason. Hear me, 
Boland ' a lot calls thee — sobcits thee — demands thee — the 
proudest to which man can be destmed, and it nses the voice of 
thine earhest — thy best — thme only friend. Wilt thon resist it T 
Then go thy way — leave me here , my hopes on earth are gone 
and withered 1 will kneel me down bmore yonder promned 
altar, and when the raging heretics retnm, they sball dye it 
with the blood of a mai^ < ’ 

‘ Bnt, my dearest mother,’ said Boland Gimme, whose early 
recollections of her violence were formidably renewed by these 
wild expressions of reckless passion, ‘ I wiU not forsake yon — I 
will abide with yon worlds shall not force me from yonr side. 
1 will protect — 1 will defend you , I will hve with yon, and die 
for you I ’ 

‘ One word, my son, were worth all these , say only, “ I will 
obey yon ” ’ 

‘ JDonbt it not, mother,’ lephed the youth, ‘ I will, and that 
with all my heart , only 

‘Nay, I receive no qualifications of thy promise^’ said Mag- 
dalen Gimme, catching at the word, ‘the obedience which I 
require is absolute , and a blessing on thee, thou darling memory 
of my beloved child, that thon bast power to make a promise 
so hard to human pnde ' Trust me well, that m the design m 
whudi thou dost embark thou bast for thy partners the mighty 
and the valiant, the power of tiie church, and the pnde of the 
noble. Succeed or ^ hve or die^ &y name shaU be among 
those with whom success or foilnie is alike glonous, death or 
life alike desirable. Forward then — forward! life is short, and 
our plan is labonons. Angels, samts, and the whole blessed 
host of Heaven have their eyes even now on this barren and 
blighted land of Scotland. What say It On Scotland t 
Their qye is on tts, Boland — on the frad woman, on the mex- 
penencra youth, who, amidst the rums which sacnl^ hath 
made m the holy plac^ devote themselves to God’s causey and 
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r of saints and martTis, which see our resolve^ shall witness 
execution , or their ears, which hear our tow, Hhii.ll hear 
our death-groan drawn m the sacred cause ’ ’ 

While thus speaking, she held Boland Graeme firmly with 
one ha.inl, while she pomted upward with the other, to leave 
him, as it were, no means of protest against the obtestation to 
which he was &ns made a party When she had finished her 
appeal to Heaven, she left hum no leisure for &rther hesitataon, 
or for a^mg any explanation of her purpose , but, passmg with 
the same r^y transition as finmeny to the sohcitouB atten- 
tions of an anxious parent, overwhelmed him with questions 
concenung his residence in the C^tle of Avenel, and the quahties 
and accomplishments he had acquired. 

‘ It 18 w^’ she said, when ehe had exhausted her mquines 
‘ my my goss-hawk ^ hath bemi well tramed, and will soar high , 
but mose who bred him will have cause to fear as well as to 
wonder at his flight Let us now,’ she said, ‘to our morning 
meal, and care not though it be a scanty one. A few hours’ 
walk will bring us to more fiiendly quarters.’ 

They broke their fest accordingly on such fiagments as re- 
mamed of their yesterday’s provision, and imme^tely set out 
on their fiwther journey Magdalen Grseme led the way, with 
a firm and active step much beyond her years, and Boland 
Grmme followed, pensive and anxious, and &r from satisfied with 
the state of dependence to which he seemed agam to be reduced 
‘Am I for ever,’ he said to himself, ‘to be devoured with the 
desue of independence and free agency, and yet to be for ever 
led on by mrcumstances to follow die will of others t ' 
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e tbe spmigB of Dove 
whom there was uon 
very few to love. 


I N tih.e GOUTse of tiieir jonm^ tiie travellers spoke little to 
each other Magdalen Graeme chanted, from tune to tune, 
m a low voice, a part of some one of those beautiful old 
Latin hymns which belong to the Catholic service, muttered an 
ave or a credo, and bo passed on, lost m devotional contempla- 
tion. The mutations of her grandson were more bent on 
mundane matters , and mamy a time, as a moorfowl arose from 
the heath and shot along the moor, uttering his bold crow of 
defiance, he thought of the jolly Adam Woodcock and his trnsty 
goss-hawk , or, as they pas^ a thicket where the low trees and 
bushes were mtenniiigled with tall fern, furze, and broom, so 
as to form a thick and mtncate cover, his dreams were of a 
roebuck and a brace of gazehounds. But frequently his mind 
returned to the benevolent and kmd mistress whom be had 
left behmd him, offended justly, and unreconciled by any effort 
of his 

‘My step would be lighter,’ he thought, ‘and so would my 
heart, could 1 but have returned to see her for one instant, and 
to say, “ Lady, the orphan boy was wild, but not ungrateful ' ” ' 
Trsvelhng m these divers moods, about the hour of noon 
they reached a small stragghng village, m which, as usual, were 
seen one or two of those predominating towers, or peel-houses, 
which, for reasons of defence elsewhere detailed, were at that 
time to be found m every Border hamlet. A brook flowed 
beside the village, and watered the valley in which it stood. 
There was sJso a mansion at Gie end of the village and a httle 
way separated from it, much dilapidated and m very bad order, 
but appearing to have been the abode of persons of some con- 
sideration The situation was agreeable, being an angle fimued 
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the stream, bearing three or fonr large sycamore-trees, vhii^ 
were in foil lea^ and served to rebeve the dark app^nance of 
the mansion, which was hnilt of a dera-red stone. The house 
itself was a large one, hnt was now wvionsly too hig for the 
inmates , several windows were hnilt np, especially those which 
opened ^m the lower story , others were blockwed m a less 
substantial manner The court before the door, whidi had once 
been defended with a species of low outer wall, now ruinous, 
was paved, but the stones were completely covered with long 
^y nettles, thistles, and other weeds, winch, shooting np 
betwixt the dags, hml displaced many of them from their 
level Even matters demanding more TOremptory attention 
had been left neglected, in a manner wmch ar^ed sloth or 
poverty m the extreme. The stream, undermining a part of 
the hank near an angle of the mmons wall, had brought it 
down, with a comer turret, the rums of which lay m the bed 
of the nver The current, mterrapted by the rams which it 
had overthrown, and turned yet nearer to the site of the 
tower, had grea% enlarged the breach it had made, and was 
in the process of undermining the ground on which the house 
itself stood, unless it were speeduy protected by sufficient 
bulwarks. 

All this attracted Boland Gneme’s observation, as they 
approached the dwelling by a winding path, which gave them, 
at mtervals, a view of it from different points. 

‘ If wo go to yonder house,' he said to his mother, ‘I trust it 
IB hut for a short visit It looi^ as if two rainy days from the 
north-west would send the whole mto the brook.’ 

‘ Tou see hut with the eyes of the body,’ said the old woman , 
‘ God will defend His own, though it he forsaken and despised 
of men. Better to dweU on the sand, under His law, th^ fly 
to the rock of human trash’ 

As she thus spoke, they entered Ihe court before the old 
mansion, and Bmand could obi^rve that the front of it had 
fiinnerly been considerably ornamented with carved work, m 
the same dark-coloured freisstone of which it was built. But all 
these ornaments had been broken down and destroyed, and 
only the shattered vestiges of niches and entablatures now 
strewed the place which they had once occupied. The larger 
entrance m front was walled up, hut a httle footpath, which, 
from its appearance, seemed to te rarely trodden, 1^ to a small 
wicket^ deeded % a door well clenched with iron-headed 
nails, at which MagiMen Gimme knocked three tunes, pausmg 
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betwixt eabh knocks nntil she heard an answering tap fiom 
within. At the last knock, the wk^ was opraied hy a pale 
thin female, who said, ‘Benedtctt ^ veutmt tn rumune Domtm.’ 
They entered, and the mrtress hastily shnt behind them the 
wicrot^ and made fest the massiTe festenings by which it was 
seenred. 

The female led the way through a narrow entrance, into a 
-vestibule of some extent, paved with stone, and having benches 
of the same sohd material ranged around. At the upper end 
was an onel wmdow, but some of the mtervals formed by the 
stone shafts and mnlhons were blocked up, so that tiie apart- 
ment was very gloomy 

Here they stimpe^ and the mistress of the mansion, fer 
such she was, embraced Magdalen Grmme, and greeting her by 
the title of sister, kissed ha, with much solemnity, on either 
Bide of fece. 

‘ llie blessing of Our Lady be upon you, my sister,’ were her 
next words , and th^ left no doubt upon Aland’s mmd re- 
specting the religion of IheiT hostess, even if he could have 
suspected his venerable and zealous guide of restu^ elsewhere 
than m the habitation of an orthodox Catholic. They spoke 
together a few words m pn-vate, during which he had leisure 
to remark more particularly the appearance of his grandmother’s 
friend. 

Her age might be betwixt fifty and sixty , her looks had a 
mixture of mdCancholy and unhappmess that bordered on dis- 
content, and obscured the remains of beauty which age had 
still left on her features. Her dress was of the plamest and 
most ordinary descnption, of a dark colour, and, hke Magdalen 
Gimme’s, something approaching to a rehgious habit. Stnct 
neatness and deanlmess of person seemed to mtimate that^ if 
poor, die was not reduced to squahd or heart-broken distr^ 
and that she was still sufiicienuy attached to hfe to retain a 
taste for its decencies, if not its elegancies. Her manner, as 
well as her features and appearance, argued an onginal con- 
dition and education fer above tiie meanness of her present 
appearance.^ In shorty the whole figure was such as to 
excite the idea^ ‘ That female must have had a history worth 
knowing’ While Boland Grseme was making this very 
reflection, the whispers of the two females ceased, and the 
mistress of the mansion, approachmg him, looked on his fiioe 
and person with much attention, and, as it semned, some 
mterest 
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‘This, then,’ she said, addiessing his relative, ‘is the child 
of thine nnhappy daughter. Sister Magdalen, and him, the 
only shoot from yonr ancient tree, yon are wilhng to devote to 
the good causer 

‘ Yes, by the rood,’ answered Magdiden Gnem^ m her usual 
tone of resolved determination, ‘to the good cause I devote 
him, flesh and fell, smew and hmh, body and soul < ’ 

‘ Thou art a happy woman. Sister Magdalen,’ answered her 
companion, ‘that, hfted so high above human affection and 
human feding, thou canst bmd such a victim to the horns of 
the altar Had 1 been called to make such sacrifice — to plunge 
a youth so young and &ir mto the plots and bloodthirsty deal- 
ings of the tune, not the patriarch Abraham, when he led 
Isaac np the mountain, would have rendered more melancholy 
obedienca’ 

She then oontmued to look at Boland witk a monmfiil aspect 
of compassion, until the mtentness of her gaze occasioned his 
colour to use, and he was about to move out of its influence, 
when he was stopped by his grandmother with one hand, while 
with Hie other she divided the hair upon his forehead, winch 
was now crimson with bashfhlness, while she added, with a 
mixture of proud affection and firm resolution — ‘ Ay, look at 
him well, my sister, for on a finrer &ce thine eye never rested. 
I too, when 1 first saw him, after a long separation, felt as the 
worldly feel, and was half shaken m my purpose. But no wmd 
can tear a leaf fiom the withered tree which has long been 
stripped of its ibhage^ and no mere human casualty can awaken 
the mortal feelings which have long Hept m the calm of 
devotion.’ 

While the old woman thus spoke, her manner gave the he 
to her assertions, for the tears rose to her eyes while she added, 
‘But the fiurer and the more spotless the victim, is it not, 
my sister, the more worthy of acceptance 1 ’ She seemed glad 
to escape fiom the sensations which agitated her, and instantly 
added, ‘He will escape, my sister there will be a ram caught 
m the thicket, and the hand of our revolted brethren shall not 
be on the youthful JosepL Heaven can defend its own rights, 
even means of babes and sucklings, of women and beardless 
boys.’ 

‘Heaven hath left us,’ said the other female ‘fer our sins 
and our fethers’ the saooonrs of the blessed samts have aban- 
doned this accnrsed land. We may wm the crown of martyrdom, 
bnt not that of earthly tnumpn. One, too, whose prudence 
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-was at this dero crisis so indispensable, has been called to a 
better world. The Abbot Enstatins is no moreL’ 

‘ Maj his Bonl have mercy ' ’ said Mn gdulnn Gbmme^ ‘ and 
may Heaven, too, have mercy npon n^ who linger belmd m 
this bloody land < His loss is mdeed a pmilonB blow to onr 
enterprise, for who remains behind possessing his &r-fetehed 
eqienence, bis self-devoted zeal, his consninmate wisdom, and 
his undaunted courage' He bath fellnn with the church’s 
standard m his hand, but Gkid will raise up another to hit 
the blessed banner Whom have the chaptra elected in his 
roomt’ 

‘ It IS rumoured no one of Ihe few remaining brethren dare 
accept the office. The heretics have sworn that they will permit 
no future election, and will heavily punish any attempt to create 
a new abbot of St. Mary’s. Conjwravenmt inter se pnneipes, 
dieentes, Prqjtetamus kiqueos ^us ’ 

‘ Quousque, Pomtne t ’ ejaculated Magdalen. ‘ This, my sister, 
were mdera a perilous and &tal breach m onr band , but I am 
firm m my behef that anolher will arise m the place of him so 
untimely removed. Where is thy daughter Catherine t ’ 

‘In the parlour,’ answered the matron, ‘but ’ She 

looked at Boland Graeme, and muttored something in the ear 
of her fhend. 

‘ Fear it not,’ answered Magdalen Graeme^ ‘ it is both lawful 
and necessary , foar nothing mm him I would he were as 
well grounded in the fiuth by which alone comes safety as he 
IS bw from thought, deed, or speech of viUamy Thbem is 
the heretics’ discipline to be commended, my sister, that they 
train up their youth m strong morabty, and choke up every 
inlet to youthral folly’ 

‘It IS but a cleansing of the outside of the cup,’ answered 
her fiiend — ‘a whitening of the sepulchre , but he shall see 
Catherine^ since you, sister, judge it safe and meet. Follow us, 
vouth,’ she add^ and led the way fixim the apartment with 
ner friend. These were the only words whiifo the matron had 
addressed to Boland Grsme, who ol^ed them m silenca As 
they paced through several winding passages and waste apart- 
ments with a very slow step, the young page had leisure to 
make some refiechons on his situation — rwections of a nature 
which his ardent temper considered as specially disagreeabla 
It seemed he had now got two mistresses, or tutoresses, instead 
of one, both elderly women, and both, it would seem, m league 
to direst his mohons according to their own pleasu^ and fin 




habitable and inhabited. 


But Boland’s ^es found better emplo^ent than to mahe 
observations on the accommodations of the chamber , for this 
second female mhabitant of tiie mansion seemed something 
very different from anything he had yet seen thera At his 
first entry she bad greeted with a silent and low obeisance the 
two aged matrons, then glancing her eyes towards Boland, ^ 
adjust a veil which hung back over her shoulders so as to 
bring it over her foce — an operation which she performed with 
mum modesty, but without either affected haste or embanassed 
timidity 

During this manceuvte, Boland had time to observe that 
the &oe was that of a girl apparently not much past sixteen, 
and that the eyes were at once soft and brilliant. To these 
very frivouiable observations was added the certamty that the 
fiur obpect to whom they referred possessed an excellent shapes 
bordering perhaps on embonpomt, and therefiire rather that 
of a Hebe than of a sylph, but bmutifully formed, and shown 
to great advantage by the close jacket and petticoat which 
die wore after a fiireign feshion, the last not quite long 
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enonj^ to oonoeal a very pratty fi>ot, nsted on a bar 
of tbe table at which she sate^ her round arms and taper 
finders very bnsily employed m repainng the piece of tapestry 
which mis spread on il^ which exhibited several d^lorahle 
fissures, enough to demand the utmost skill of the most expert 
seamstresa 

It IS to be remarked, that it was by stolen glances that 
Boland Graeme contnved to ascertam them mtereshng partieu- 
lats , and he thought he could once or twic^ notmwshmdiiig 
the texture of the veil, detect damsel in the act of taking 
siinilar cognizance of his own person. The matrons m the 
meanwhile oontmued their separate convmsation, ^emg from 
tune to time the young people^ m a mann^ which 1^ Boland 
m no doubt that they were the subject of their conversation 
At length he distmctly heard Magdalen Graeme say these words 
— ‘ Nay, my sister, we must give them opportumty to qieah 
together, arid to b^me acquamted , they must be personally 
known to each other, or how shall they be able to execute what 
thOT are entrusted with t ’ 

seemed as if the matron, not fully satisfied with her fiiend’s 
reasoning, contmued to offer some objections, but they were 
borne down by her more diotatonal friend. 

'It must be so,' she said, 'my dear sister, let us therefore 
go forth on Ihe balcony to finm our conversation And do 
you,' she said, addressing Boland and the girl, ‘become ao- 
quamted with eaidi other.’ 

With this she stepped up to the young woman, and raising 
her veil, discovered features which, whatever might be their 
ordinary complexion, were now covered with a umversal blush. 

‘ Lusiimn ait’ said Magdalen, looking at the other matron. 

‘ Vtx luxtum,’ rephed the other, wifli reluctant and hesitat- 
ing acquiescence , and again adjusting the veil of the blushmg 
girl, she dropped it so as to shade, toough not to conceal, her 
countenance, and whispered to her, m a tone loud enough fiir 
the pr^ to hear, ‘Bemember, Calherm^ who thou arh and for 
what Mstined.’ 

The matron then retreated witii Magdalen Graeme through 
one of the casements of the apartment, that opened on a large 
broad balcony, which, with its ponderous balustrade, bad once 
run along the whole south fixmt of ihe building which fiuied the 
brook, and formed a pleasant and cohimodious walk m the op^ 
am It was now m some places deprived of the balustrade, in 
others broken and narrowM , but, rumous as it was, could still 
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be used aa a pleasant promenada Hei then valked tiie two 
ancient dames, busied m their onvate e iveisation , yet not so 
mnch so bnt l^t Roland conM obserri ' ^eir 

thin forms darkened the easement n ^ ^ ^ „ 

it, dart a glance into the apartment^ to e how matt^ were 



CHAPTER XI 

Life liafh its Mey, and it is muthfiil then 
'Hie woode are vocal, and the flowers all odonr. 

Its very Uaat has nurth in ’t — and the maidens. 

The while they don their doalu to skreen thmr kutlei^ 

Langh at the ram that wets them 

Old Flay 

C ATHEBIlfE vaa at the happy age of umocence and 
buoyancy of spirit vhen, after the first moment of em- 
barrassment was over, a situation of awkwardness hke 
that m which she was suddenly left to make acquaintance with 
a handsome youth, not even known to her by name, struck her, 
in spite of herselfi in a ludicrous point of view She bent her 
beautiful eyes upon the work with which she was busied, and 
with infinite gravity sate out the two first turns of the matrons 
upon the balcony , but then glancing her deep blue eye a httle 
towards Boland, and observing the embarrassment under which 
he laboured, now shifting on his chair, and now danglmg his 
cap, the whole man evmcing that he was perfectly at a loss bow 
to open the conversation, she could keep her composure no 
longer, but, after a vain struggle, broke out into a sincere, 
though a very mvoluntary, fit of laughing, so nchly aocom- 
panira by the laughter of her merry eyes, winch actually glanced 
through the teats wluch the effort filled them with, and by the 
waving of her nch tresses, iJiat the goddess of s^es herself 
never looked more lovely than Cbtherme at that moment A 
court page would not We left her long alone m her mirth , 
but Boland was country-bred, and, besides, having some jeal- 
ousy, as well as baEhfulneaa, he took it mto his head that he 
was himself the olgect of her inextmguishable laughter His 
endeavours to sympalhise wifh Gatherme, therefore, could carry 
him no &rther than a forced gi^le, which had more of dis- 
pleasure than of mirth in ity and which so much enhanced that 
of the girl that it seemed to render it impossible for her ever to 
bring her laughter to an end, with whatever anzions pams she 
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labomed to do so For every one baa fidt that when a paiox- 
yam of laughter has seized hun, at a misbeoomiiig time and 
plac^ the efforts which he makes to sappress it, nay, the very 
sense of the impropriety of giving way to it^ tend oidy to aug- 
ment and prolo^ the nreaistible impulse. 

It was undouh^y luc^ for Cath^^ as well as for Boland, 
that the latter did not share m Ike ezoessiTe mirth of the former 
For seated as die was, with her hack to the casement, Gatherme 
could easily escape the observation of the two matrons during 
the course of their promenade , whereas Gimme was so placei^ 
with his side to the window, Hmt his mirth, had he diarra that 
of his conipanion, would have been mstanlly visible, and could 
not have foiled to give offence to the persona^ m question. 
He sate, however, with some impatience, untd Gatheme had 
exhausts either her power or her desire of laughing, and was 
returning with good grace to the exercise of her needle, and 
then he ohserv^ with some dryness, that ‘ lliere seem^ no 
great oci^on to recommend to uiem to improve their ara uamt- 
ance, as it seemed that they were already tolerably fommar ’ 

Gatherme had an extreme desire to set off upona fresh scores 
but she repressed it strongly, and fixing W eyes on her work, 
rmhed \fj asking his pamon, and promising to avoid future 
offence. 

Boland had sense enough to feel that an air of offended 
dimity was very much mi^laced, and that it was with a very 
different beanng he ought to meet the deep blue eyes which 
had borne such a hearty burden m the langhmg scena He 
tried, therefore, to extricate himself as well as he could from 
his blunder, by assuming a tone of correerponding gaiety, and 
requestmg to miow of the nymph, * How it was her pleasure that 
they should proceed m improving Ike acquamtance which had 
commenced so merrily ’ 

‘ That^’ she said, ‘ you must yourself discover , perhaps I have 
gone a step too for m opening our mterview ’ 

‘ Suppose,’ said Boland Gimme, ‘ we rkould begm as in a tale- 
book, by asking each other’s names and histones.’ 

‘It IS right well unagmed,’ said Gatherme, ‘and shows an 
argute ju^^ent Do you begin, and I will listen, and only 
put m a question or two at the dark parts of the story Gome^, 
unfold Iken your name and history, my new acquaintance.’ 

‘1 am called Boland Gimme, and that tail old woman is my 
grandmother’ 

‘ And your tutoress f Good. Who are your parents T ’ 
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‘They aro bolih dead,’ rephed Bcdand. 

‘ Ay, but who were tiiey T Too paients, I pneBimie t ’ 

‘ I suppose ao,’ said Boland, ‘but I have dovot bem able to 
leam mum of their history My &tber vas a Scotbsh kn^ht^ 
who died gallantly in bis stuTam , my mother was a Qnsme 
of Heathe^ill m the Bebateable Land , most of her fiunily were 
killed when the Debateable coontiy was burned by the Lord 
Maxwell and Hemes of Gaerlaverock’ 

‘ Is it long ago t ’ said the damseL 
‘ Before I was bom,’ answered the pag& 

"That must be a great while smce,’ said she, shaking her 
head gravely, ‘look yon, I cannot weep for them ’ 

‘ It needs not,’ stud the youth, ‘ they fell with honour ’ 

‘ So much for your lineage, fiur sir,’ rephed his companion, 
‘ of whom I like the hving specimen (a ghmce at the casement) 
&r less than those that are dead. Your much honoured grand- 
mother looks as if she could make one we^ m sad earnest. 
And now, &ir sir, for your own person , if you tell not the tale 
foster, it will be cut short m the middle Mother Bndget 
pauses longer and longer every tune she passes the wmdow, 
and with her there is as little mirth as m the grave of your 
ancestors.’ 

‘ My tale is soon told. I was mtroduced mto the Castle of 
Avenm to be page to the lady of the mansion.’ 

‘ She IS a stnct Huguenot, is she not t ’ said the maiden. 

‘ As stnct as Galvin himself But my grandmother can play 
the Puritan when it suits her purpose, and she had some plan 
of her own for quartenng me m the castle , it would have foiled, 
however, after we had lemamed several weeks at the hamlet^ 

but far an unexpected master of ceremomes ’ 

‘ And who was that 1 ’ said the girl 

‘A large black dog, Wolf by name, who brought me into the 
castle one day m his mouth like a hurt wild duck, and pre- 
sented me to the lady ’ 

‘A most respectable mtroduction, truly,’ said Gathenne, 
‘ and what might you leam at this same castle t I love dearly 
to know what my acquamtances can do at need.’ 

‘To fly a hawk, halloo to a hound, back a hoiBe, and wield 
lanoe^ bow, and brand.’ 

‘ And to boast of all this when yon have learned it,’ said 
Gathenne, ‘which, m Fiance at least, is the surest accomplish- 
ment of a page. But proceed, ^ sir, how came your 
Huguenot lora and your no less Huguenot lady to leomve 
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and keq> m the &imly bo penlons a person as a Catholic 
pagef ’ 

'Becanse they knew not iliat put of my history, which from 
0(7^ 1 had neen taught to keep secret , and because my 
giand-dame’s former Eealoos attendance on their heretic chaplain 
had laid all this suspicion to sleep, most &ir Gahpohs,’ said the 
page, and m so saying he edged his diair towards the seat of 
the &ir querist. 

‘ Nay, bnt keep yonr distance, most gallant sir,’ answered 
the blue-eyed maiden, ‘for, unless I greatly mistake, these 
reverend ladies will soon mtermpt our amicable conference if 
the ac^uamtance th^ recommend shall seem to proceed beyond 
a certain pomt , so, feir sir, be pleased to abide by your station, 
and reply to my questions. By what achievements did you 
prove me quahties of a page, iduch you had thus happily 
acquired r 

Bnland, who be^ to enter into the tone and spirit of the 
damsel’s conversation, rephed to her with becoming spmt. 

‘ In no feat, feu gentlewoman, was I found ines^i^ wherem 
there was mischief imphed. I diot swans, hunted cats, fright- 
ened serving-women, chased the deer, and robbed the orchard. 
1 say nothing of tormenting the chaplain m various ways, for 
that was my duty as a good Gathoha’ 

‘ Now, as I am a gendewoman,’ said Catherme, ‘ I think these 
heretics have done Gathohc penance m enteitaming so all- 
accompbshed a servmg-man ' And what, feir sir, might have 
been the unhappy event which deprived them of an inmate 
altogether so estimahle 1 ’ 

‘ Truly, feir gentlewoman,’ answered the youth, ‘ your real 
proverb says that the longest lane will have a turnip and mme 
was more — it was, m fine, a turning off’ 

‘ Good ' ’ said the merry young maiden, ‘it is an apt play on 
the word. And what occasion was taken for so important a 
catastrophy 1 Nay, start not for my learning, I do ^ow the 
schools — m plam phrase, why were you sent from service f’ 

The page mrugged his shoulders while he rephed, ‘ A short 
tale IS soon told, and a short horse soon cumed I made 
the fidconer’s boy taste of my switch , the felconer threatened 
to make me brocfe his cudgel. He is a kmdly clown as well as 
a stout, and I would rather have been cudgelled I7 him than 
any man m Christendom to choose , bnt I knew not bis quahties 
at that tune, so 1 threatened to m^ him brook the stab, and 
my lady ma^ me brook the "B^ne”, so adieu to the page’s 
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office and the fur Castle of AveneL I had not travelled &r 
before 1 met my venerable parent And so tell your tale, foir 
gentlewomaii, fat mine is done.’ 

‘ A happy grandmother,’ said the maiden, ‘ who had the Inck 
to find the siray page jnst when his mistress had ahpped his 
leash, and a most lucky page that has jumped at once from a 
page to an old lady’s gentleman-nsher * ’ 

‘ All this 18 notbng of yonr history,’ answered Boland Giseme, 
who began to be mu3i interested m the congenial vivacity of 
this fo^tious young gentlewoman — ‘tale for tale is foUow- 
ttavellera’ justice.’ 

‘ Wait tdl we are fellow-travellers, then,’ rephed Gathenne 
‘Nay, you escape me not so,’ said the pa^, ‘if you deal 
not justly by me, I wiU call out to Dame Bridget, or whatever 
your dame be called, and proclaim you for a cheat ’ 

‘ Tou shall not n^d,’ answered we maiden. ‘ My history is 
the counterjiart of your own, the same words might almost 
serve, change but dress and name. 1 am called Gathenne 
Seyton, and I also am an orphan.’ 

‘ Have your parents been long dead t ’ 

‘ That IS the only question,’ said she, throwing down her fine 
eyes with a sudden expression of sorrow — ‘that is the only 
question I cannot laugh at.' 

‘ And Dame Bnd^ is yonr grandmother 1 ’ 

The sudden doud pas^ away like that which crosses for 
an instant the summer sun, and we answered, with her usual 
hvely expression, ‘ Worse by twenty d^rees — Dame Bndget is 
my maiden aunt.’ 

‘ Over God’s forebode ' ’ said Boland. ‘Alas' that you have 
such a tale to tell ' And what horror comes next T ' 

‘Yonr own history, exactly I was taken upon trial for 
service ’ 

‘ And turned off for pmching the duenna, or afirontmg my 
lady’s waiting-woman t * 

‘Nay, onr histoiy vanes ther^’ said the damsel ‘Onr 
mistress broke up house, or bad her house broke up, which is 
the same thing, and I am a free woman of the forest^ 

‘And I am as glad of it as if any one had Imed my doublet 
with cloth of gold,’ said the youth. 

‘I thank you for your mirth,’ said she, ‘but the matter is 
not hkely to concern you.’ 

‘ Nay, but m on,’ said the page, ‘ for you will he presently 
interrupted , toe two good dames have b^ soaring yonder on 
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the balfiony, like two old hooded crows, and their croak grows 
hoaiser as night comes on, they will wing to roost presently 
This mistress of yonrs, £ur gentfewoman, who was sh^ m God’s 
name!’ 

‘0, she has a fur name m the world,’ rephed Catherine 
Seyton. ‘ Few ladies kept a &irer honse^ or held more gentle- 
women m her household , my aunt &idget was one of her 
housekeepers. We never saw our mistress’s blessed &ce, to be 
sure, but we heard enough of her , were up early and down 
late, and were kept to long prayers and light food.’ 

‘ Out mon the penurious old beldam ' ’ sud Ike page. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, blaspheme not ' ’ sud the girl, with an 
expression of fear ‘God pardon ns both ' I meant no harm. 
I speak of our blessed Sh Gaikerme of Sienna) — may God 
fii^ve me that I spoke so h^tly, and made you do a great 
sm and a great blasphemy < Jlus was her nunnery, m r^ch 
there were twelve nuns and an abbess. My aunt was the 
abbess, tdl the heretics turned all adnft.’ 

‘ And where are your companions 1 ’ asked the youth. 

‘With the last year’s snow,’ answered the maiden — ‘east; 
north, south, and west some to France some to Flanders, 
some, I fear, into the world and its pleasures We have got 
permission to remain, or rather our remaining has been con- 
mved at, fer my aunt has great relations among the Kerrs, and 
they have threatened a dealk-feud if anv one touches us, and 
bow and spear are the best warrants in these tunes.’ 

‘ Not, wen, yon sit under a sure shadow,’ sud the youth , 
‘and I suppose you wept yourself blind when St. Gawenne 
broke up nousekeeping nefore yon had taken arles^ m her 
service V 

‘ Hush ) for Heaven’s stdce,’ sud the damsel, crossing herseli^ 

‘ no more of that * But 1 ^ve not quite cried my eyes out;’ 
sud eke; turning them upon bim, and instantly again bending 
them upon her work. It was one of those glances which would 
require the threefold plate of brass around the heart, more 
thOT it IS needed by the manners to whom Horace recommends 
it. Onr youthfel p^ had no de&ioe whatever to offer 

‘ What say you, Gatherme,’ he sud, ‘ if we two, thus strangely 
turned out m service at the same tune, should give our two most 
venerable duennas the torch to hold, while we walk a merry 
measure witk each other over the floor of this weary world t ’ 

‘A goodly proposal, truly,’ sud Galkuine; ‘and wodky the 

* UtsMoS — euneat moacu. 
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madcap biam of a discarded pa^ < And vbat dufls does your 
worship propose we shonld lire oy t — by sirupng ballads, cat- 
tmg purses, or swaggeniig on the highway t for there, I thinly 
yon would find your most productive exdi^ner ’ 

‘ Choose, yon proud peat ' ’ said the page, drawing off in 
huge disdain at the calm and nnembaniMsed ndicnle with 
which his wild proposal was received. And as he spoke 
the words, the casement was again darkened by the forms 
of the matrons , it opened, and admitted Mag&len Grtsme 
and the motlier abbes^ so we must now style her, mto the 
apartments 



CHAPTER Xll 

Nay, hear me, hrother , 1 am dder, wiaer. 

And hoher than thou. And age, and wisdom. 

And holiness, have peremptiny daim^ 

And will be listen'd to 

mnaa 

W HEN the matrona le-entered, and pnt an end to the 
conversation which we have deiced m the last 
chapter. Dame Magdalan Grteme thus addressed her 
grandson and his pretty companion ‘ Have yon spoke ti^ther, 
my children t Have yon b^me known to eadi other as fellow- 
travellers on the same dark and dnbions road, whom chance 
hath bronght tomther, and who stndy to learn ^e tempers and 
dispositions of Ihose by whom their penis are to be shioedt’ 

It was seldom the light-hearted Catherme conld snppress a 
jest^ so that she often qioke when she wonld have actra more 
wiB^ in holding her peace. 

‘Tour grandson admires the jonm^ which yon propose so 
very greatly that he was even now prepanng for settmg out 
upon it instantly ’ 

‘ This is to be too forward, Boland,’ said the dame, address- 
ing him, ‘as yesterday you were over slack, the jnst mean 
hes m obedience, which tolh waits for the signal to start and 
obeys it when given. But once again, my cmldren, have yon 
so pernsed each other’s coxmtenances tha^ when yon meet, in 
whatever di^ise the times may impose upon you, yon may 
recoffluse eaim m the other the secret agent of the mighty work 
m i^eh yon are to be l^^edt Lrok at each ouier, know 
each hne and Imeament of each other’s countenance. Learn 
to distingnish 1^ the stqi, by the sound of the voice, by the 
motion of the hand, by the gWoe of the eye, the partner whom 
Heaven hath sent to aid m working its w^ Wdt thou know 
that maiden, whensoever or wheresoever yon shall again meet 
her, my Boland Gimme T ’ 
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Afi readily as trnly did Boland answer in the affiimatiTe. 

‘And thon, my daughter, wilt thou agam remember the 
features of tbs youth t' 

‘Truly, mother,’ replied Gathenne Seyton, ‘I have not seen 
so many men of late that I should immediately feiget your 
grandson, though I mark not much about him that is cmserviiig 
of special remembrance ’ 

‘ Jom banrlg^ then, my (duldren,’ said Magdalen Ghmme , but^ 
m saying so, was mterrnpted by h» companion, whose con- 
ventual pr^udices had been giMually givmg her more and 
more uneasmess, and who could remain acquiescent no longer 

‘Nay, my good sister, you forget^’ said she to Mag^en, 
‘ Gathenne is the betrothed bnde of Heaven , these mtunacies 
cannot be.’ 

‘ It IS m the cause of Heaven that I command them to mn- 
biace,’ said Magdalen, with the fell foree of her powerful voice , 
‘the end, sister, sanctifies means we must use.’ 

‘They call me lady abbess, or mother at the least, who 
address me,’ said Dame Bndget, drawing herself no, as if 
offended at her fiuend’s authontative manner, ‘the l^y of 
Heathergill fingets that she speaks to the abb^ of St. 
Gathenne.’ 

‘When 1 was what you call me,’ said Magdalen, ‘yon mdeed 
were the abbess of St Gathmine, but both names are now 
gone, with all the rank that the world and that the church gave 
to them , and we are now, to the eye of human judgment, two 
poor, deroised, oppressed women, dragging our dishonoured old 
age to a humble grave. But what are we m the eye of Heaven t 
Mmisters, sent rorth to work His will, m whose weakness the 
strength of the church shall be manifested, befiire whom shall 
be humbled the wisdom of Murray and the dark strength of 
Morton. And to such wouldst thou apply the narrow rules of 
thy doistraed seclusion T or hast thou fiiigottmi the order which 
I ^owed thee fiom thy supenor, subject^ thee to me in these 
matters t’ 

‘On thy head, then, be the scandal and the sin,’ said the 
abbess, sullmily. 

‘On mme be they both,’ said Magdalen. ‘I say, embrace 
each other, my children.’ 

But Gathenne, aware, perhaps, how the dispute was likely 
to terminate, h«l escape from the apartment, and so dia- 
appomted the grandson at least as mudi as the old matron. 

‘She IS gone^’ said the abbess ‘to jnovide some HtQe te* 
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freahmentL But it 'wiU have little saTonr to those who dwell 
in the world , for I, at least, cannot dispense with the roles to 
which I am vowed, because it is Hie will of wicked men to 
break down the san^oaiy in which thm wont to be observed.’ 

‘It IS well, my sister,’ r^hed Mag^en, ‘to my each even 
the smallest tithes of mint and cmniain whiw the church 
demands, and I blame not Hiy scmpnlous observance of the 
roles of thme order But they were established by the chuich, 
and for the church’s ben^t , and reason it is that they shoold 
give way when the salvation of the dini^ herself is at stake.’ 

The abbess made no reply 

One more acquainted wim human nature than the inexperi- 
enced page might have found amnsement in comparing the 
different kinds of fonaticism i^di these two females exhibited. 
The abbess, timid, nairow-mmded, and discontented, dung to 
ancient usages and pretensions which were ended the Bmor- 
mation, and was m adversity, as she had been m prospenty, 
acmpulous, weak-rointed, and bigoted, while the fiery and 
more lofty spirit of her companion suggested a wider field of 
effort, and would not be hunt ed by ordinary roles in the 
extraordinaiy schemes whidh were s^gested by her bold and 
uregolar imagination. But Boland (hneme, instead of tracing 
these peculiarities of character in the two old dames, only 
waited with great anxiety for the letum of Catherine, expecting 
probably that the proposal of Ihe fiatemal embrace would Iw 
renewed, as his grandmother seemed disposed to carry mattms 
with a high hand 

^ eiqiectations, or hopes, if we may call them so, were, 
however, disappomted , fin, when Catherine re-entered on the 
summons of we abbe^ and placed on the table an earthen 
pitcher of water, and four woraen platters, with cups of Ihe 
same materials, the Dame of Healhergil], satisfied witii the 
arbitrary mode m which she had home down the opposition 
of the abbess, pursued her victory no forther — a moderation 
fior which her grandson, m his hearty returned her but dender 
thanlm. 

In the meanwhile, Catherine continued to place upon the 
table the slender preparations fin the meal of a reduse, which 
consisted almost entirely of colewort^ boiled, and served up m 
a wooden platter, having no better seasoning than a httle salt, 
and no better aooompaimnent than some coarse barl^-bread m 
very modmate quantity The water-pitcher already mentioned 
foiiushed the omy beverage. After a Latin grac^ deliveied by 
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Ibe abboBB, the guests sat down to their spare entertiuiuaent 
The simpbdty of the £ue appeared to produce no distaste m 
the femdes, who ate of it moderately, but with the usual appear- 
ance of ^petite. But Boland Git^e had been used to better 
cheer ^ Halbert Glendinning, who affected even an unusual 
degree of nobleness m his hou^eeping, maintained it m a 
sl^e of genial horoitahty which rivalled that of the northern 
bacons of England He might think, perhaps, that by domg 
so he acted yet more oomple^y the part for wmdi he was bom 
— that of a great baron and a leader Two buUocb and six 
sheep weekly were the allowance when the baron was at hom^ 
and the number was not greatly diminished during his absmce. 
A boll of malt was weekly brewed mto ale, which was used 1^ 
the household at discretion. Bread was baked m proportion fin 
the consumption of his domestics and retamers , and m this 
scene of plenty had Boland Graeme now hved for several years. 
It fiermed a mtrodnction to lukewarm greens and spring 
water , and probably his countenance mdicated some sense of 
the difference, for the abbess observed, ' It would seem, my son, 
that the tabte of the heretic baron, whom you have so long 
fiiUowed, are more damtily famished than those of the suffenng 
daughters of the church, and yet^ not upon the most solemn 
nights of feitival, when w nuns were permitted to eat their 
portion at mine own table, did I consider the cates wbch 
were then served up as half so dehcions as these ve^tables 
and this water, on which I prefer to feed, rather than do 
anght which may derogate from the stnctness of my vow It 
shw never be said mat the mistress of this house made it 
a house of feasting when days of darkness and of affliction 
were han ging over the Holy Church, of which I am an un- 
woi^ member ’ 

‘ hast thou said, my sister,’ rephed Magdalen Gneme , 
‘but now it IS not only time to suffer m the good cause, but to 
act m it. And smce our pilgnm’s meal is mushed, let ns go 
apart to prepare for our journey to-morrow, and to advise on 
the manner m which these ohudren shall be employed, and 
what measures we can adopt to supply their thoughtlessness 
and lack of discretion.’ 

Notwithstanding his mdifferent cheer, tiie heart of Boland 
Grssme bounded m^ at this proposal, which he doubted not 
would lead to anomer tete-ct-tite betw^ him and the pretty 
novicu But he was mistaken. Catherme, it would seem, had 
no mmd so fer to indulge him , fiu, moved either by dehcac^ 
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or oanrioe^ or some of lliose indescribable abades betwixt the one 
and me other with which women love to tease, and at the same 
time to captivate, the mder sex, she reminded the abbess that 
it was necessary she should retire for an hour before ve^eis , 
and, receiving tbe ready and approving nod of her superior, 
she arose to withdraw But, before leaving the apartment, she 
miiilft obeisance to thA matrons, bending herself till her l>«.TiHa 
touched her knees, and then made a lesser reverenc t to Boland, 
which consisted m a slight bend of the body and gentle depres- 
' n of the head. This she performed very demurely , but the 

■' — n whom the salutation was conferred thought he could 
in her manner an andi and mischievons exultation over 
bis secret disappomtment ‘ The devil take the saucy girl,’ he 
thou^t m his heart, though the presence of the abbe^ should 
have rroressed all such profone imaginations, ‘she is as hard- 
hearted!^ as the laughing hpena that the story-books tell of 
she has a mmd that 1 mail not forget her this mght at 
least’ 

The matrons now retired also, giving the page to understand 
that he was on no account to stir horn the convent, or to show 
himself at the windows, the abbess assigning as a reason the 
, readmesB with which the rude heretics caught at every occasion 
of scandalising the rehgious orders. 

‘This IS worse than the ngour of Mr Henry Warden him- 
self’ said the page^ when he was left alone , ‘for, to do him 
justice, however strict m requiring the most rigid attention 
during the time of his hommes, he left us to tbe freedom of 
our own wills afterwards , ay, and would take a snare m our 
pastimes, too, if he thought &em entirely umocent. But these 
old women are utterly wrapt up m gloom, mystery, and self- 
demaL Well, then, if I must neither stir out of the gate nor 
look out at wmdow, 1 will at least see what the inside of the 
house contains that may help to pass away one’s time, per- 
adventnie I may light on that blue-^ed laugher m some corner 
or other’ 

Going, therefore, out of the chamber by the entrance opposite 
to that through which the two matrons had departed (for it 
may be readily supposed that he had no desire to mtmde on 
Aar pnvai^), he wandered from one chamber to another, 
throu^ the deserted edifice, seeking with boyish eagerness 
some source of mterest or amusement. Here he passed 
tiiiou^ a long gaBety, (qiening on either hand mto tiie httle 
cells of the nuns, all deserted, and derived of the few 
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tnfimg articles of fiiniitiiie triuch the roles of the order 
admitted. 

‘ The buds are flovn,’ tiionght tiie page , ‘but whether they 
will find themselves worse off iniJieopmi air than in these damp 
narrow cages, 1 leave my lady abbess and my venerable relative 
to settle betwixt them. I tmmk the wild yonng lark whom they 
have left behind them woold like best to sing under God’s free 

A wmding stair, strait and narrow, as if to remind the nans 
of their duties of ftst and maceration, led down to a lower 
smte of apartments, which occnpied the ground story of the 
honsa lliese rooms were even more minons than those which 
he had left , for, having encountered the first fhry of the as- 
sailants by whom the nunnery had been wasted, the windows 
had been dashed in, the doors luoken down, and even the par- 
titions betwixt the apartments m some places destroyed. As 
he thus stalked ^m desolation to desolation, and be^n to 
ftiiTilr of returning from so uninteresting a research to the 
chamber which he bad left^ he was surnnsed to hear the low 
of a cow very close to him The sound was so unexpected at 
time and place that Boland Grseme started as if it had 
been the voice of a hon, and laid his hand on his dagger, while 
at the same moment the light and lovely form of &^enne 
Seyton presented itself at the door of the apartment from which 
the sound had issued. 

'Good even to you, valiant champion ' ’ said she , ‘since the 
days of Guy of Warwick, never was one more worthy to encounter 
a dun cow'* 

‘Cow I ’ said Boland Gimme, ‘by my feith, I thought it had 
been the devil that roared so near me. Who ever heard of a 
convent containing a cow-house T ’ 

‘Cow and calf may come hither now,’ uiswered Catherine, 
‘for we have no means to ke^ out eithm But 1 advise you, 
kind sir, to return to the place from whence you came.’ 

‘ Not till I see your charge^ ftir sister,’ answered Boland, 
and made his way into the apartment in ^ite of the half- 
senouB, half-lauglung lemonstrances of the girL 

'Hie poor sohtaiy cow, now the only severe reduse within 
the nunnery, was quartered in a spacious chamber, which had 
once been ^ refe^ry of the convent The roof was maced 
wiGi gromed arches, and the wall with mdies, from whim the 
images had been pulled down. These remnants of aiehi- 
tectnral ornaments were strangely contrasted with the rude 
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ODnb oonstmeted tor the oov in one comer of lihe aparimeni^ 
and l^e stack of fixlder vhidi was piled beside it for her 
fiwd.^ 

‘By my £uth,’ said the pa^ ‘ Grombie is more lordly lodged 
than any one < ’ 

‘Yon had best remain with her,’ said Gathering ‘and supply 

your filial attentionB the offspring she has had the lU-lnck 
to uise.' 

‘I will remain, at least, to help yon to prepare her night’s 
lair, pretty Gathering’ said Boland, seizing upon a pitdifoK 

‘ By no means,’ sud Gatherme , ‘for, hmides that too know 
not m the least how to do her that semce, yon wiU bring a 
chidmg my way, and I get enough of that m tw regnlar oonise 
of things.’ 

‘What I for accepting my assistance t ’ said the page — ‘fiir 
aoceptiiig my assistance, who am to he yonr confederate m some 
dem matter of import! That were altogether unreasonable , 
an^ now I think on it, teU me, if yon can, what is this mighty 
empi^ to which I am destinedt ’ 

‘^bbmg a bird’s nest, I should suppose,’ said Gathenne, 
‘ considenng the champion whom they have sdected.’ 

‘By my mtfa,’ said the youth, ‘and he that has taken a 
falcon’s nest m the scaurs of Polmoodie has done something 
to brag o^ my fur sister But that is all over now a mur- 
ram on the nest, and the eyases and thw food, washed or 
unwashed, for it was aU anon of cramming thew worthless 
kites that I was sent upon my present travelB. Save that 1 
haye met with you, pretty sister, I could eat my dagger-hilt 
for yexation at my own felly But^ as we are to be fellow- 
trayelleis ’ 

‘ FeUow-lahonrers, not fenow-teayeUers,’ answered the girl, 
‘ fer to your comfert he it known, that the lady abbess and I 
set out earlier than yon and your respected relatiye to-morrow, 
and that 1 partly endure your company at present because it 
may be long ere we meet again.’ 

‘By Sh Andrew, but it shall not^ though,’ answered 
Bolara, ‘I will not hunt at all unless we are to hunt m 
coupes.’ 

‘I suspect, m that and m other pomts, we must do as we 
are bid,’ rephed the young lady ‘But hark' I hear my aunt’s 
ymceu’ 

The old lady entered m good earnest^ and darted a severe 

1 See Nuimery at St. Bridget. Kote 6 
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glance at. her niece, while Boland had tiie ready wit to busy 
himself abont the halter of the cow 

‘ The young gentteman,’ said Cbthenne, mcavely, ‘is helping 
me to tie the cow np fester to her stake, ror I find that last 
night, when she pnt her head out of wmdow and lowed, she 
auimed the whole village , and we shall be suspected of sor- 
cery among the heretica if they do not discover Ihe cause of 
the appantion, or lose our cow if they do ’ 

‘Bweve yourself of that fear,’ said the abbess, somewhat 
iromcally , ‘ the person to whom she is now sold comes finr the 
aTiima.1 presently ‘ 

‘Gooa-mght, then, my poor compamon,* said Catherine, 
patting the animal’s shoulders, ‘I hope thou hast feUen mto 
fcmd hmids, for my happiest hours of late have been spent m 
tending the& I woula I had been bom to no better taw ' ' 

‘ Now, out upon thee, mean-spmted wmich * ’ said the abbess , 

‘ IS that a speech worthy of the name of Seyton, or of the 
month of a sister of this house, treading the path of election , 
imd to be spoken before a sbanger youth, too' Gk> to my 
oratory, minion , there read your Hours tdl I come tbther, 
when I will read you such a lecture as shall make you prize 
the blessings which you possess ’ 

Gathenne was about to withdraw m silence, castmg a half- 
sorrowful, half-comic glance at Boland Greeme, which seemed 
to say, ‘ You see to what your nntunelv visit has exposed me^’ 
when, suddenly changing her mmd, she came forward to the 
page^ and extended her hand as she bid him good evening 
^eir palms had pressed each olber ere the astonished matron 
could interfere, and Gaiiieime had time to say, ‘Foimve me, 
mother , it is long since we have seen a fece tnat looked with 
kmdness on ns. Smce these disorders have broken up our 
peaceful retreat all has been gloom and malignity 1 bid this 
youth kmdly fiuewell, because he has come hither m kmdness, 
and because the odds are great that we may never agam meet 
m this world. I guess better than he that the smemes on 
which you are mming are too mighty for your management, 
and that yon are now setting the stone a-rolling which must 
surely crush yon m its descent. I bid ferewem,’ she added, 
‘to my fellow-victim > ’ 

This was ^ken with a tone of deep and senons feeling, 
altogether different from tbe usual levity of Gathenne’s manner, 
and plainly showed that^ beneath the giddiness of extreme 
youth and total inexpenenoe, there lurked m her bosom a 
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deeper power of sense and feeling tiian her condnct had hiliherto 
ezraessM 

The abbess remained a moment silent after she had left the 
room. The proposed rebnke died on her tongn^ and she ap- 
peared stmck with the deep and foreboding tone m which her 
niece had ^ken her good even She led we waym silence to 
the apartment which they had formerly occnpied, and where 
there was prepared a amidl refection, as Ihe abbess tmmed i1^ 
consisting of milk and hadey-hread. Magdalen Graeme, sum- 
moned to take share m this collatton, appeared bam an ^jom- 
ing apartment , hut Catherine was seen no more There was 
h^e said during the hasty meal, and after it was finished 
Boland Ghasme was dismissed to the nearest cell, where some 
preparations had been made for his repose: 

The strange ciroumstances m whiw he found himself had 
their usnad effect in preventing slumber bom hastily descend- 
ing on him, and he could distinctly hear, by a low hut earnest 
murmuring m the apartment which he had left, that the 
matrons contmued in dem consultation to a late hour As 
th^ separated, he heard we abbess distmctly erpress herself 
thus ‘ In a word, my sister, I venerate your character and the 
anthonty with wfoch my supenors have invested you , yet it 
seems to me that, ere entering on this perilous course, we 
should consult some of the fothers of the dinrch.’ 

‘And how and where are we to find a foithful bishop or 
abbot at whom to ask counsel T The feithfiil Eustatins is no 
more he is withdrawn from a world of evil, and fiom the 
tyranny of heretus May Heaven and Our Lady assoilzie him 
of his sms, and abridge the penance of his mortal infirmitieB ' 
Where shi^ we find anoiher with whom to ts^e counsel 1 ’ 

‘Heaven will provide for the church,’ said the abbess , ‘and 
the foithful fothm who yet are suffered to remam m the house 
of Eennaquhair will proceed to elect an abbot They will not 
suffer the staff to £dl down, or the mitre to he unfilled, for the 
threats of heresy ’ 

‘ That will I learn to-morrow,’ said Magdden Gimme , ‘yet 
who now takes the ofiSce of an hour, save to partake with the 
spoilers m their work of plundm } To-morrow will tell ns if one 
of the thousand samts who are sprung fiom the house of St 
Mary’s contmnes to look down on it m its misery. Farewell, 
my sister, we meet at Edinburgh ’ 

‘BeneAate / ’ answered the abbess, and they parted. 

‘To Eennaquhair and to Edmbuigh we bend our way,’ 
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ihonght Roland Graeme. ‘ That in&rmation have I purchased 
hy a sleepless hour it suits veil with puiposa At Ken- 
naquhair I shall see Father Ambrose , at Edinbnigh I shall find 
the means of ^ping my own course through this bustling 
world, without hurdemng my a^iectionate reUtion, at Edm- 
buigh, too, 1 shall see again the witching novice, with her blue 
eyes and her provobng smile.* He fell asleep, and it was to 
dream of Gathenne Seyton. 



CHAPTER XIII 


'Wliat, Dajjon np again* I thought we had hurl’d him 
Down on the tliTwalinlil never more to nae 
Bnng wedm and axe . and, neighboun, lend your hands, 
dnd live the idol into winter higots * 

AlAMans, or the Oomterted Dane 

R OLAIO) GILXME al^ long and sonnd, and tiie snn 
was lugh over lihe honson when the voice of his com- 
panion sninmoned him to lesnme theix pilgrimage , and 
when, hastdy arranging his dress, he went to atto^ her ca^ the 
enthnsiastic matron stood already at the threshold, prepared 
for hmr jonmey. There was m all the deportment of this re- 
marhahle woman a promptitude of ezecntioii, and a sternness 
of perseverance^ founded on the fonaticism which she nursed so 
deraly, and which seemed to absorb all the ordinary purposes 


„s of mortahty One only hni 
through her enthusiastic energies, like the broken glimpses of 
the sun through the nsiiig douds of a storm. It was her ma- 
ternal fondness for her grandson — a fondness earned almost to 
the verge of dotage m ciroumstances where the Catholic lehgion 
was not concerned Imt which gave way mstantly when it chanced 
either to thwart or come m contact with the more settled pw- 
pose of her soul, and llie more devoted duty of her life. Her 
^ she would williiigly have laid down to save the earthly object 
of her affection , hut that olgect itself she was ready to iiamrd, 
and would have been willing to sacrifice^ could the restoration 
of the (fouich of Borne have bemi puidiased with his blood. 
Her discourse by the way, excepting on the few occasions in 
which her extreme love of her grandron found qpportumty to 
diqilay itself in anxieW for his health and accommodation, 
turned entirely on the duty of raising up the feUen honours of 
the church, and r^lacing a Gathoho sovereign on the throne. 
There were times at which she hmted, though very obscurely 
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and distantly, that she herself vas foredoomed W Heaven to 
perform a m tbs important task , and that we had more 
than mere hnman \rananl7 for the seal with wbch she engaged 
m it But on this snlqect she expressed herself m smfo wneral 
langnage lhat it was not easy to decide whether she maw any 
actual pretensions to a dirert and sapematnral call, like the 
celebrated Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the Non of Kent , ' 
or whether she only dwelt umn llie general duty wbch was m- 
cnmbent on all Ga&ohcs of ^ tune, and Uie pressure of wbch 
she Mt m an extraordinary degree. 

Tet, though Magdalen Graeme gave no direct intimation of 
her pretensions to be considered as sometbng beyond the 
ordinary dass of mortals, the demeanour of one or two persons 
amongst the travellers whom they occasionally met, as they 
enterw the more fertde and populons part of the valley, seemed 
to mdicate their hehef in hm snpenor attributes. It is true 
that two downs, who drove before them a herd of cattle , one 
or two village wenches, who seemed bound for some merry- 
making , a strolling soldier, m a rusted motion , and a wander- 
ing student, as his threadbare black cloak and his satchd of 
books prockumed him, passed onr travellers without observa- 
tion, or with a look of contempt , and, moreover, that two or 
three children, attracted by the appearance of a dress so nearly 
resembling that of a pilgnin, jomed in hooting and calling, 

‘ Out upon the mass-monger ' ’ But one or two, who nour- 
ished m their bosoms reflect for the down&llen berarohy, 
castmg first a timorous glance around, to see that no one 
observed them, hastily crowed themselves, bent their knee to 
Sister Magdalen, by wbch name they saluted her, kissed her 
hand, or even the hem of her dahnatique, received with humihty 
the benedieUe with wbch she repaid their obeisance , and then 
starting up, and agam loobng tnmdly round to see that they 
had b^ unobserved, hastily resumed their journo Even 
while witbn sight of persons of the pievading raith, were were 
mdividuals bold enough, by folding their arms and bending 
their head, to give distant and si^t mtunation that they 
recognised Sister M^agdalen, and honoured alike her person and 
her purpose. 

She railed not to notice to her grandson these marb of 
honour and respect wbch firom tinm to time she received. 

‘ Ton see,’ she said, ‘ my son, that the enenues have been nnahb 
altogether to suppress the good spirit, or to root out the tzoe 

> Bee Note 6. 
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seed. Amid heretics and schismatics, filers of the (dinich’s 
lands, and scoffers at samts and sacraments, there is left a 
remnant.’ 

‘ It IS tme, m 7 mother,’ said Boland Giaarne , ‘ but methinks 
they are of a qnahty which can help ns bnt little. See yon not 
all those who wear steel at iheir siile, and bear marks of better 
qnahty, raffle past as they would past the meanest beggars! 
for those who give ns any marks of sympathy are the poorest 
of the poor, and most outcast of the n^y, who have neither 
bread to share with us, nor swords to defend ns, nor akill to 
use them if they had. That poor wretch that lart kneeled to 
you with such deep devotion, and who seemed emaciated 1^ 
the touch of some wastmg disease within, and the grasp of 
poverty without — that pale, shivermg, miserable caitiff, now can 
he sad the great schemes you meditate I ’ 

‘ Much, my son,’ said Ihe matron, with more mildness Ilian 
the ^e perhaps expected. ‘When that pions son of the 
chur^ returns mm we shnne of St Bingan, whither he now 
travels by my counsel, and by the aid of gora Catholics — when 
he returns healed of his wasting malady, high in health and 
strong m limb, ^nll not the glory of his ftawfalness, and its 
miraculous reward, speak londw m the ears of this besotted 
people of Scotland than the dm which is weekly made m a 
thousand heretical pulpits T’ 

‘ Ay, but, mother, I ^r the samt’s hand is out It is long 
smce we have heard of a miracle performed at St Bingan’s ’ 

The matron made a dead rause, and, with a voice tremulous 
with emotion, asked, ‘Art won so uidiappy as to doubt the 


power of the blessed samt!’ 

‘ mother,’ the youth hastened to reply, ‘ I beheve as the 
Holy (march commands, and doubt not St Bmgan’s power of 
heahng, but, be it said with reverence, he hath not of late 
showed the mdination.’ 

‘ Aid has this land deserved it T ’ said the Gathohc matron, 
advancing hastily while she spoke, until she attamed the sum- 
mit of a rising ground, over which ^e path led, and then stand- 
ing agam stuL ‘ Here,’ she said, ‘ st^ the cross, the limits 
of the hahdome of St Mary’s — here^ on this enunence, from 
which the eye of the holy piknm might first catch a view of 
that ancient monastery, the light of the land, Ihe abode of 
samt^ and the grave of monarch Where is now that emblem 
of our fiuth t It hes on (he earth, a shapeless Mock, from which 
the broken ftagments have been carried ofi^ fiv the meanest 
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uses, till now no semUance of ite (niginal form remains. Look 
towards the east, my son, where the sun was wont to ghtter on 
stately spires, from which crosses and hells hare now been 
hnrled, as if the land had been mvaded once more bybarbarons 
heathens — look at yonder battlements, of which we can, even 
at this distance, descry the partial dmnohnon , and ask if this 
land can espect from the blessed samts, whose shnnes and whose 
images have been pro&ned, any other nuiacles but those of 
vengeance ? How mn^’ she exclaimed, looking npward — ‘ how 
long shall it be delayed t ’ She paused, and l£en resumed with 
enmnsiastic rapidity, ‘ Yes, my son, all on earth is but for a 
period joy and gn^ triumph and desolation, succeed each 
other like doud and sunshme , tiie vin^ard shall not be for 
ever trodden down, the gaps dudl be amended, and the fruitful 
branches once more dr^^ and trunmed. Even this day — 
ay, even this hour, I trust to hear news of importance. Dally 
not — let ns on , tune is brief and jnd^ent is certain ’ 

She resumed we path which led to the abbey — a path which, 
in ancient times, was carefully marked out by posts and rails, 
to assist the pilgnm m his journey , these were now tom up 
and destroyed A half-hour’s walk placed them in front of 
the once splendid monastery, which, uthough the church was 
as yet entire, had not escaped the fury of the tunes. The long 
range of cells and of apartments for the use of the brethren, 
which occupied two sides of the great square, were almost 
entirely mmous, the mtenor having been consumed by fire, 
which onlv the massive architecture of Ihe outward walls had 
enabled them to resist The abbot’s house, which formed the 
third side of the square, was, though mjured, still inhabited, 
and afforded refuge to the few brethren who yet, rather by 
connivance thuTi by actual anthonty, were permitted to remain 
at Eermaquhau: Their stately offices, their pleasant gardens, 
the magnificent doisters constructed for their recreation, were 
all dilapidated and mmous , and some of the buildwg materials 
had apparently been put mto requisition l^ persons m tbe 
village and m the vicmity, who, formerly vas^s of the monas- 
tery, had not hesitated to appropriate to themselves a part of 
the spoils. Boland saw figments of Gothic pillars, nchly 
carved, occnpymg the place of door-posts to the meaned huts , 
and here and there a mutilated statue^ mverted or laid on its 
side, made the door-post or threshold of a wretched cow-house. 
The chni^ itself was less mjured than the other buildings of 
the monastery But the images which had been placed m the 
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numerous niches of its columns and buttresses, having all fidlen 
under the ohai;|e of idolatry, to which the superstitious devo- 
tion of the Papists had justly exposed them, mtd been broken 
and thrown down, without much regard to ^ preservation of 
the nch and airy canopies and pedestals on which th^ were 
placed , nor, if the devastation had stopped short at this pomt, 
could we have considered the preservation of these monuments 
of antiquity as an olqect to be put m the balance with the 
introduction of the Beformed wor^p 

Our pilgnms saw the demohtion of these sacred and vener- 
able rmresentations of samts and angels — for as sacred and 
venerable they had been taught to consider them — with very 
different fedmgs The antiquary may be permitted to regret 
the necessity of the action, but to Magdalen Gneme it seemed 
a deed of impiety, deserving the instant vengeance of Heaven 
— a sentiment m which her rdahve jomed for the moment as 
cordially as herself Neither, however, gave vent to their feel- 
mgs m words, and uplifted hands and eyes formed their only 
mode of expressing them. The page was about to approach Ibe 
great eastern gate of the church, but was prevent^ by his 
guide ‘ That mte^’ she said, ‘ h^ long been blockaded, that 
we heretical n^ble may not know there still exist among the 
brethren of St Mary’s men who dare worship where their prede- 
cessors prayed while alive, and were mterred when dead , follow 
me this way, my son.’ 

Boland Greeme followed aocordmgly, and Mag^en, castuig 
a hasty glance to see whether they were observed (for she had 
learned caution from the danger of the times), commanded her 
grandson to knock at a httle wicket which she pointed out to 
him. ' But knock gently,’ she added, with a motion expressive 
of caution. After a htde space, during which no answer was 
returned, she simed to Boland to repeat his summons for 
admission , and the door at length parti^y opening, discovered 
a ghmpse of the thm and tumd porter, by whom &e duty was 
pmformed, skulking from the observation of those who stood 
without, but endeavounng at the same time to gain a sight of 
them without being hii^lf seen. How different firan the 
proud couscioupess of digmty with uduch the porter of ancient 
^ys offered his important brow and his mxidly person to the 
pilgrims who repaired to Eennaquhair < Ehs sol^n ‘Intrate, 
met JiUt’ was exchanged for a tremulous ‘You cannot enter 
now the brethren are m them chambers.’ But when Mag- 
dalen Gneme asked, in an under tone of vmc^ ‘Hast thou frg- 
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gotten my brother t ’ he changed his apologetic refiisal to 
‘Enter, my hononied sister — enter speedily, for evil eyes are 
upon ns.’ 

They entered accordingly, and having vnited nntil the porter 
had, with jealous haste, barred and bolted the wicket; were 
conducted by him through several dark and wmding passages. 
As they walked slowly on, he spoke to the matron m a sub- 
dued voice; as if he feared to trust the very walls with the 
avowal which he commumcated. 

‘Our fethers are assembled in the chapter-house; wortiiy 
Bister — yes, m the chapter-house — forthe mectionof anabhot 
Ah, hevadusttel there must he no ringing of hells — no high 
mass — no qpemng of the great gates now, ^t the people might 
see and venerate meir ^intual fether 1 Our &,ther8 must hide 
themselves rather 1^ robhers who choose a leader than godly 
priests who elect a mitred abbot.’ 

‘ Begard not that, my brother,' answered Magdalen Gneme , 
‘the mst snccessoTB of St. Peter himself were elected, not m 
sunshme, hut m tempests , not m the halls of the Vatican, but 
m the subterranean vaults and dungeons of heathen Rome , 
thc^ were not gratulated with shouts and salvos of cannon-shot 
and of muskeby, and the display of artificial fire — no; my 
brother, but by the hoarse summons of hctors and prt^rs, 
who came to drag the fetiims of the church to martyrdom 
From such adversity was the (diurch once raised, and I7 such 
will it now be purified. And mark me, brothm ' not m the 
proudest days of the mitred abbey was a supenor ever chosen 
whom his ofiice shall so much honour as he shs^ be honoured 
who now takes it upon him m these days of tribulation. On 
whom, my brother, the choice fiill T ' 


‘ On whom can it fell — or, alas ' who would dare to reply to 
the call — save the worthy pupil of the samted Eustatiua, the 
good and valiant Father Ambrose t ’ 

‘ I know it,’ aaid Magdalen , ‘my heart told me, long ere your 
lips had uttered his name. Stand forth, courageous champion, 
and man the fiital breach I Rise, bold and e:qienenoed pilot, 
and seize the hehn while the tempest rages ’ Turn baw the 
battle; brave raiser of the fidlen standard < Wield crook and 
shng, noble sh^erd of a scattered flodb’ 

‘I pray you, hush, my sister ' ’ said the porter, opening a 
door which led into the great diurch, ‘the hretluen will he 
presently here to celebiate their election with a solemn mass , 
I must marshal them the way to the high altar all the 
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offioea of libs venerable house have now devolved on one poor 
decrepit old man.’ 

He left the chntch, and Magdalen and Boland remamed 
alone m that great vaulted space, whose style of nch vet chaste 
arcbtecture referred its origin to the early part of the 14th 
century, the best penod of Gotbc building But the niches 
were stnpped of their images m the inside as well as the out- 
side of the church , and in the pdl-mell havoc the tombs of 
warriors and of prmces had hemi indnded m the demohtion of 
the idolatrous shrmes. Lano^ and swords of antique size, 
wbch had hung over the tombs of mighty warriors of former 
days, lay now strewed among rdics with wmdi the devotion of 
pilgrims had graced those of their pecnlm samts, and the 
feagments of &e knights and dames, wbch had once lain 
recumbent, or kneeled m an attitude of devotion, where their 
mortal rehcs were reposed, were mingled with those of the samts 
and angels of the Gothic (bsel, wbw the hand of violence had 
sent headlong from their stations. 

The moat fetal symptom of the whole appeared to he that^ 

M this violence had now been comnutted for many months, 
hers had lost so totally all heart and resolution that 
they had not adventured even upon deanng away the rubbish, 
or restormg the church to some decent degree of order Tbs 
might have been done without much labour But terror had 
overpowered the scanty remains of a body once so powerful, 
and, sensible they were only suffered to remain m this ancient 
seat by conmvance and from compassion, they did not venture 
ujpon taking any step wbch might he construed mto an assertion 
of their ancient rights, contenting themselves with the secret 
and obscure exercise of their religious oeremonial, m as unosten- 
tatious a manner as was possible. 

Two or three of the more aged brethren had sunk under the 
pressure of the times, and the mins had been partly cleared 
away to permit their mtennent. One stone had been laid over 
Father Nicolas, wbch recorded of him m special that he had 
taken the vows during the mcumhemy of Abbot Ingelram, the 
penod to wbch bs memory so fire(]^uently recurred. Another 
flagstone, yet more recently deposited, covered the body of 
Pl^p the sacristan, emment for ms aquatic ezcursion with the 
phantom of Avend , and a third, the most recent of all, bore 
the onthne of a mitr^ and the wor^ Hicjacet Eastattus Abbas, 
for no one dared to add a word of commendation m^ fevonr 
of bs learning and strenuous zeal for the Boman Catholic feitb 
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Magdalai Gneme looked at and pernsed the brief Toooids of 
these monuments snocesstvely, and paused over that of Father 
Eustace. ‘In a good hour tat thy^’ she said, ‘but oh' m 
an eyil hour for l£e church, vert thou called from us. Let thy 
spirit be with us, holy man , encourage thy successor to tread 
in thy footsteps , give him thy bold and mventiye capacity, thy 
zea4 and thy discretion , eyen piety exceeds not his.' As 
she spoke, a side door, which clo^ a passage from the abbot’s 
house mto the church, was thrown open, that the &thers mi^ht 
enter the choir, and conduct to the high altar the superior 
whom they had elected. 

In former times, this was one of the most mlendid of the 
many pageants which the himandiy of Rome had deyised to 
attract the yeneration of the foithfuL The period duimg whiifo 
the abbacy remamed yacant was a state of mourmng, or, as 
their emblematiGal phrase expressed it, of widowhood — a melan- 
choly term, which was changed into rejoicmg and tnnmph 
when a new superior was (£osen. When the folding-doors 
were on such solemn occasions thrown open, and the new abbot 
appeared on the threshold m full-blown digmty, with nng and 
mitre, and dalmatique and crosier, his hoary standard-bearers 
and his juvenile dispensers of incense prece^g him, and the 
venerable tram of monks hehmd him, with all besides which 
could announce the supreme autbonty to which be was now 
raised, his appearance was a signal for the ma^ficent JvbUate 
to nse from toe organ and music-loft, and to m jomed by toe 
corresponding bursts of AUelutah from the whole assembled 
congregation. Now all was changed. In the midst of rubbuh 
and desolation, seven or eight old men, bent and shaken, as 
much by gnef and fear as by age, sbrouded hastily in the 
proscnb^ dress of their order, wandered like a procession of 

r tres from the door which h^ been thrown open, up through 
encumbered passage to toe high altar, there to instal their 
dected supenor a chief of rums. It was hke a band of be- 
wildered travellers choosing a chief m toe wilderness of Arabia , 
or a shipwrecked crew decting a captain upon the barren island 
on which &te has thrown them. 

They who, m peaceful tunes, are most ambitions of authonty 
among others, shnnk from toe competition at such eventful 
periods, when neither ease nor parade attend the possession of 
it, and when it gives only a painfril pre-emmence b^ m danger 
and in labour, and exposes the ill-&ted chieftain to toe muimuis 
of his discontented associates, as well as to toe fost assault of 
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tile common enemy Bat he on whom the ofiBoe of tiie abbot 
of St Mary’s was now conferred had a mind fitted for the 
situation to which he was called. Bold and enthosiastic, yet 
generous and foigiTing^ wise and shlfii], yet zealous and 
prompt, he wanted but a better cause than the support of a 
decaying superstitioa to have raised him to the rank of a truly 
great man. But as the end crowns tiie work, it also forms the 
rule which it must he ultimately judged , and those who, 
with smcerity and generosily, fight and ^ m an evil causey 
postenty can only compassionate as victims of a generous but 
fetal error Amongst these we must rank Ambimus, the last 
abbot of Eennaquhair, whose designs must be condemned, as 
their success would have nveted on Scotland the chains of 
antiquated superstition and spintual lyranny, but whose 
talents commanded respecl^ and whose virtues, even finm the 
enemies of his filth, extort^ esteem 

The bearing of the new abbot served of itself to dignify 
a ceremonial which was deprived of all other attributes of 
grandeur Conscious of the prnil in wbitii they stood, and 
recalling; doubtless, the better days they had seen, there hung 
over his brethren an appearance of mingled terror, and gne^ 
and shame, which mduced them to hurry over t^ offira m 
which they were engaged, as something at once degradmg and 
dangerous. 

But not so Father Ambrose. His feature^ mdeed, expressed 
a deep melancholy, as he walked up the cmitre aisle, amid tiie 
rum of tilings which he considered as holy, but his brow was 
undejected, and his step firm and solemn. He seemed to 
t hink that the dominion which he was about to receive de- 
pended m no sort upon the external circumstances under which 
it was conferred , and if a mind so firm was accessible to sorrow 
or fear, it was not on his own account, but on that of the churdi 
to which he had devoted himself 

At len^ he stood on the broken steps of the high altar, 
barefooted, as was the rule, and holding m his hand his pastoral 
stafi^ for the geuimed nng and jewelled mitxe had become 
secular spoils. No obedient vassals came, man after man, to 
make their homage and to offer the tnbate which should pro- 
vide their spintual supenor with palfiey and trappmgs No 
bishop assist at the smemnity, to receive into the higher ranks 
of the churtii nobihty a dignitary whose voice in the legislature 
was as potential as bis own With hasty and maimed ntes, 
the few remaining brethren stepped forward alternately to give 
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their new abbot the hsa of neaoe, in token of fiatemal affec- 
tion and mmtnal homage. Mass was tibmi hastily performed, 
bnt in sncn precipitation as if it had been hnmed OTSr rather 
to satisfy the scmples of a few yonth^ who were impatient to 
set out on a hnnti^ p&rtyi^ than as if it made the m^ solemn 
part of a solemn ordination. The officiating pnest fidtered as 
he spoke the service, and often looked around, as if he expected 
to be interrupted m the midst of his office , and the brethren 
listened as to that which, short as it was, they wished yet more 
abridged. 

Th^ symptoms of alarm mcreased as the ceremony pro- 
ceeded, and, as it seemed, were not caused by mere apprehen- 
sion alone , for, anud the pauses of the hymn, there were heard 
without sounds of a very different sort, hegimung femtly and 
at a distance, but at Imigth approaching close to the extenor 
of the church, and stunning with dissonant clamour those 
engaged m the service. The winding of horns, blown with 
no regard to harmony or concert, the jangling of bellfl, the 
thumping of drums, the squeaking of bc^ipes, and the clash 
of cyml^ , the shouts of a multitude, now as in laughter, 
now as m anger, the shnll tones of female voices, and of those 
of children, mingling with the deeper clamour of men, formed 
a Babel of soun£, wmch first drowned, and then awed mto otter 
silence, the official hymns of the convent. The cause and result 
of this extraordinary mtermption will be e^lained m the next 
diapter 



CHAPTER XIV 

Vet Hie mid billow, when it breeke its bsmer. 

Not the wild fiend, that^^^es both together. 

And poniB their rsM npon the npemne breast, 

Gan ina.'fa»li the wild freaks of l:tna mu^fnl tnaafing 

Comic, yet fearW , droll, end yet destmetiTe 
HusO 

T ie monks ceased tkeirsong, which, hke that of the 
choristers in the legend of the Witch of EerMey, died 
away m a qnaeer of consternation , and hke a flock of 
chickens distnrbed 1by the presence of the kite, they at first 
made a movement to disperse and fly m different duections, 
and then, with despair rather lhan hope^ hnddled themselves 
aronnd their new abbot; who, retaining ‘Qie lofty and undis- 
mayed look which had di^ified him thiongh the whole ceremony, 
stoM on the higher step of the altar, as if desirouB to he the 
most conspicnons mark on which danger might dischai^ itself 
and to save his compamons by his self-devotion, smee he oonld 
afford them no other protection. 

Involnntanly, as it were, Magdalen Grseme and the page 
stepped from the station which hitherto ^ey had occupied un- 
noticed, and approached to the altar, as desirous of ahanrig the 
&te which approached the monks, whatever that might he. 
Both bowed reverently low to the abbot , and while Mngdalnn 
seemed about to spea^ the youth, lool^ towards the mam 
entrance, at which the noise now roued most loudly, and which 
was at the same time assailed with much knocking, laid his hand 
upon his dagger 

The ahhot motioned to both to fiirbear ‘Peace, my sister,’ 
he said, m a low tone, but which, being m a different key fiom 
the tumnltnary soun^ without^ could be distmctly heard even 
amidst the tumult — ‘peace,’ he said, ‘iot sister ; let the new 
superior of St Mary’s himself reemve and reply to the gratefhl 
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aodamatians of lihe Taaaals who come to odfibrate his installa- 
tion. And thon, my son, finbear, I charge thee^, to touch thy 
earthly wea^n , if it is t^ pleasure of our protectress that hcff 
shrme be Ihis day desecrated deeds of violence, and poQuted 
W hlood-shedding, let it nol^ I charge Ihe^ happen throng 
the deed of a Galbohc son of the chnicL’ 

The noise and knockmg at the outer gate became now every 
moment louder, and voices were heard impatiently demandum 
admittance. Ihe abbot, with dignity, and with a step which 
even the emergency of danger rendei^ neither fidtermg nor 
precipitate, moved towards &e portal, and demanded to know, 
m a tone of authority, who it was that disturbed their worship, 
and what they desirei 

There was a moment’s silence, and then a loud laugh from 
without. At length a voice replied, ‘We desire entrance mto 
the church, and when the door is opened you wiU soon see 
who we are.* 

‘By whose anthonty do yon require entranced' said the 
father 

‘By anthonfy of the right reverend Lord Abbot of Un- 
reason,’ ^ rephed the voice from without , and, from the laugh 
which followed, it seemed as if there was something highly 
ludicrous couched under this reply 

‘1 know noi^ and seek not to^ow, yourmeanmg,’ replied 
the abbot, ‘ smce it is probably a rude one. But begone, m the 
name of God, and leave His servants m peace. I speak this as 
havmg lawful authority to command here.’ 

‘Open the door,’ said another rude voice, ‘and we will try 
titles with yon, sir monk, and show you a snpenor we must aU 

open the doors if he daUies any bn^,’ said a third, 
‘and down with the camon monks who woud bar ns of our 
privilege ' ’ A general shout followed. ‘ Ay, ay, our privilege < 
— our privilege ' Down with the doors, and with the Inrd^ 
mouks if they make opposition ' ’ 

The knodbng was now exchanged for blows with great 
hammers, to wmch the doors, strong as they ^ere, must soon 
have given way But the abbot, who saw resistance would be 
m vam, and who did not wish to incense the assailants by an 
attempt at offering it, besought silence earnestly, and with 
difficulty obtamed a h«uing 'My children,’ said he, ‘I will 
save yon from comnuttii^ a great sin. The porter will pres- 
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eatly undo lihe gate — he is gone to fetch the ^ meantime 
1 pray yon to consider mth yoniselTes if yon are in a state of 
mmd to cross the hdy threshold.' 

‘TdlyvaU^r for yoni Papistry i’ vas answered fiom with- 
out, ‘we are in the mood of the monks when ih^are memes^ 
and that is when th^ snp beef-brewis fer lenten-kaiL So, if 
yonr porter hath not the gont, let him come speedily, or we 
heave away readily Said I well, comrades t’ 

‘Bravely said, and it shall be as bravely done,’ said the 
mnltitade , and had not the keys amved at that moment^ and 
the porter in hasty terror performed his office, throwing open 
the great door, the populace would have saved him the tronhle. 
The instant he had done so, the affiighted janitor ded, hke one 
who has drawn the bolts of a flood-gate, and expects to be over- 
whelmed by the rushing mundation. The monks, with one 
consent, bad withdrawn Siemseives behmd the abbot, who alone 
kept his station, about three yards from the entrance, showing 
no signs of fear or perturbation. His brethren, partly encour- 
aged by lus devotion, partly ashamed to desert him, and partly 
animate by a sense of dn^, remamed huddled close toother 
at the badr of their supenor There was a loud langh and 
huzza when the doors were opmied , but, contrary to what might 
have been expected, no crowd of enraged assailants rushed mto 
the church On the contrary, there was a cry of ‘A halt ' — a 
halt ' to order, my masters ' and let the two reverend fethers 
greet each other, as beseems them.’ 

The appearance of the crowd who were thus called to order 
was grot^ue m the extrema It was composed of men, wommi, 
and children, Indicronsly disguised m various habits, and pre- 
senting groups equally diversified and grotesqua Here one ^- 
low with a horse’s head pamtedbefiire bun, and a tad behmd, and 
the whole covered with a loim fixit-doth, which was supposed 
to hide the body of the ammal, ambled, caracoled, pranc^ and 
plunged, as he performed the celebrated part of the hobly- 
horse,^ so often alluded to m our ancient drama, and which 
still flouxishes on the stage m the battle that concludes Bayes’s 
tragedy To rival the ^dress and agihty di^layed by this 
charaoter, another personage advanced, m the more finmidable 
character of a huge dragon, with gdd^ wings, open jaws, and 
a scarlet tongue, cloven at the end, which m^ various efforts 
to overtake and devour a lad, dressed as the lovely Sabsea, 
daughter of the Bang of Egypt, who fled befine him , whde a 
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marhalSt Ge(nge,gioteaqady armed with a goUet fora hdmet 
and a spit for a lance, ever and anon mteife^ and oompelled 
tlie monster to relinquish his prey A bear, a wol^ and one or 
two other wild animals, played their parts with the discretion 
of Snug Ihe jomer , for the deaded praerenoe which they gave 
to the use of their hmd legs was sufficient, without anv formal 
annunciation, to assure the most timorous spectators that thqy 
had to do wi^ habitual bipeds. There was a group of outlaws, 
with Rohm Hood and Little John at their head ^ — the best rep- 
resentation exhibited at the time , and no great wonder, since 
most of the actors were, by professioii, the banished men and 
thieves whom they present^ Other masqueraders there were, 
of a less marked descnptioiL Men were dis^ised as women, and 
women as men , duldren wore the dress of aged people, and 
tottered with cmtch-sticks m their bands, forred gowns on their 
httle backs, and caps on their round heads , while grandsues 
assumed the in&ntme tone as well as the dress of children. 
Besides these, many had their foces pamted, and wore their 
shirts over the rest of their dress , while coloured pasteboard 
and ribbons furnished out decorationB for others. Those who 
wanted all these properties, blacked tiieir &ces, and turned their 
jackets inside out , and ^us the transmutation of the whole 
assembly mto a set of mad grotesque mummers was at once 
oo^leted. 

The pause which the masqueraders made, waiting apparently 
for some person of the highest authonly amongst them, rave 
those withm the abbey church foil time to obs^e all these 
absurdities. They were at no loss to comprehend their purpose 
and meamng 

Few readers can be ignorant thaf^ at an early period, and 
during the plemtude of her power, the Church ofRome not 
only comuTM at, but even encouraged, such satumahan hcenses 
as tliA mhabitants of Eennaquhair and the neighbourhood had 
now m hand, and that the vulgar, on such occasions, were not 
only permitt^ but encouraged, by a number of gambols, some- 
times puerile and ludicrous, sometimes immonu and pro&ne, 
to mdemnify themselves for the privations and penances im- 
posed on them at other seasons. But, of all other topics for 
burlesque and ridicule^ the ntes and ceremonial of the church 
itself were most frequentlv resorted to , and, strange to say, 
with the approbation of the clerCT themselves. 

While the hierarchy flourished m full glory, they do not 

> See No^O 
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appear to have dreaded the oonse^aences of saffenng the people 
to become so irreverently faTnihar with things sacred they 
then imagmed the laity to be mnch m the conditicm of a 
jabonrer’s horse, which does not submit to the bridle and the 
whip with greater leluctanoe because, at rare intervals, he is 
allowed to frohc at large m his pastni^ and fling out his heels 
in clumsy gambols at ^e master who usually drives him. But, 
when tunes changed — when doubt of the Roman Gathohc doc- 
trine, and hatred of their pnesthood, had possessed the E^rmed 
party — the deigy discovered, too late, tnat no small inconven- 
ience arose from the estabhshed practice of games and merry- 
makings, m which they themselves, and all th^ held most 
sacred, were made the subject of ndicule. It wen became 
obvious to duller TOliticians than the Bomish churchmen, that 
the same actions have a very different tendency when done in 
the spirit of sarcastic insdenee and hatred than when acted 
merely m emberance of rude and uncontrollable spirits. They, 
thererore, ^ough of the latest^ endeavoured, where they had any 
remaining influence, to discourage the renewal of these mde- 
corous festivities. In this particular, the Catholic clergy were 
jomed by most of the Rmrmed preachers, who were more 
shocked at the pro&mty and immorahly of many of these 
exhibitions than disposed to profit by the ridiculous hght w 
which they placed we Church of Rome and her observances 
But it was long ere these scandalous and unm oral sports could 
he abrogated the rude multitude ccmtmued attached to their 
fiivonnte pastimes, and, both in England and Scotland, the 
rmtre of the Cathohc, the rodiet of the Reformed, bishop, and 
the doak and band of the Galviiiistic divine, were, m turn, 
compelled to give place to those jocular personages, the Pope 
of Fcxile^ the Boy Bishop, and the Abbot of Unreason.^ 

It was the latter persona^ who now, m full costume, made 
his approach to the great door of the church of St Maty’s, 
accoutred in such a maimer as to form a caricature, or practical 
parody, on the costume and attmidants of the real supenor, 
whom he came to heard on the very day of his mstallatioii, m 
the presence of his clergy, and m the chancel of his church. 
The mock digmtary was a stoat-made, under-sized fellow, whose 
thick squab fiirm had been rendered grotesque by a supple- 
mental paunch, well stuffed. He wore a mitre of leather, with 
the finnt like a grenadier’s cap, adorned with mo(h embroidery 

* From the Interesting novel entitled AnattasUUs it seems the same 
hnrlesqne ceremonies were pmctlaed in the Greek Church, 
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and tnnketB of tin. This snimoonted a visam the nose of 
which was the most promment featoi^ being m unusual size, 
and at least as nchly gemmed as his he^-gear. His robe was 
of buckram, and his cope of canvas, cunouky painted, and cut 
mto open work. On one should^ was fixed the pamt^ figure 
of an owl , and he bore m the right hand his pastoral staff, and 
m the left a small mirror having a handle to it, thus resembling 
a celebrated jester, whose adventures, translated mto English, 
were whilom extremely popular, and which may still be pro- 
cured in black letter for about one sterling pound per leaf 

Tbe attendants of this mock dignitary had their proper 
dresses and equipage, bearing the same burlesque resemblance 
to tbe officers of &e convent wbiidi theu* leader did to the 
superior They followed their leader m regular procession, and 
the motley characters, which had wait^ his arrival, now 
crowded mto the church m his tram, shouting as they came — 

‘ A hall — a hall < for the venerable Father Howleglas, the learned 
Monk of Misrule, and the Bight Reverend Abbot of Unreason ' ’ 

The discordant minstrelsy of eve^ kmd renewed its dm 
the boys shrieked and howled, and the men laughed and 
haUooe^ and the women £^led and screamed, and roe beasts 
roared, and the dragon wimped and hissed, and the hobby- 
horse neighed, pranc^ and capered, and the rest fiisked and 
fiubcked, clashing their hobnaded shoes against the pavement^ 
till it sparkled with the marks of their energetic capnolea 

It was, m fine, a scene of ridiculous confusion, that deafened 
the ear, made the eyes giddy, and must have altogether stunned 
any mdifferent qiectator , the monks, whom personal appre- 
hension and a consciousness that mudi of the popular enji^- 
ment arose from the ridicule being directed a^nst them, were^ 
moreover, bttle comforted by the reflection ^t, bold m their 
disguise, the mummers who whooped and capered around them 
might, on slight provocation, turn their jest mto earnest, or at 
least proceed to ^ose practical pleasantnes which at all times 
arise so naturally out of the fiubcsome and mischievous disposi- 
tion of the populace. They looked to their abbot amid the 
tumult, with such looks as landsmen cast upon the pilot when 
the storm is at the highest — looks which express that they are 
devoid of all hope arising firom their own exertions, and not 
very confident m any success likely to attend those of their 
Falmnrus. 

The abbot himself seemed at a stand, he felt no fear, but 
he was sensible of the danger of expressing his nsmg mdigna- 
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tion, which he was scarcely able to soppress. He made a 
gesture with his hand as if commanding suenoe, which was at 
first only i^hed to by redonUed shonts, and peals of wild 
laughter When, however, the same motion, and as nearly m 
ti^e same manner, had b^ made Howleglas, it was im- 
mediately obeyed by his notous companions, who expected 
firesh fixid for mirth m the conversation betwixt the red and 
mock abbot, having no small confidence m the vulgar wit and 
i^ndenoe of their leader Accordmgly, they begw to shout, 
‘1% it, &therB — to it< ’ ‘F^ht mon^ fight madcap abbot 
against abbot is fiur play, and so is reason against unreason, 
and winlinp. against monkery * ’ 

‘ Silence, my mates ' ’ said Howleglas , ‘cannot two learned 
&theis of the chnich hold commumon together, but yon must 
come here with your bear-garden whoop and halloo, as if you 
were hounding forth a mastiff npona mad bull 1 I say, silence ! 
and let this learned fiither and me confer touching matters 
affeotmg onr mutual state and authority ’ 

‘ My fthildi-ftfi ’ said Father .Ambrosei 

'My children too — and happy children they are ' ’ said his 
burlesque counterpart , ‘ many a wise child knows not its own 
fiither, and it is well they have two to choose betwixt’ 

‘If thou hast aught m thee, save scofiSng and ribaldry,’ said 
the real abbot, ‘permit me, for thine own soul’s sake^ to speak 
a fow words to these mi^ided men.’ 

‘ Aught m me but sco&ig, sayest thou t ’ retorted the Abbot 
of Unreason , ‘why, reverend lather, I have all that becomes 
mine office at this time a-day - I have bee^ ale, and brandy- 
wme, with other condiments not worth mentioning , and for 
sneahng, man — why, speak away, and we will have turn about; 
like honest fellows ’ 


During this discussion the wrath of Magdalen Grmme had 
nsen to toe uttermost , she approached toe abbot, and, placing 
herselfby his side, said in a low and yet distmct tone — ‘Wake 
and arouse thee, fotoer , the sword of St Peter is in toy hand 
— strike and avenge St Peter’s patrimony ' Bmd them m toe 
chams, which, being riveted ly the church on earth, are riveted 
in Heaven ’ 


‘Peace, sister <’ said toe abbot, ‘let not their madness 
destroy onr discretion — I pray thee, peace, and let me do mme 
offica It IS the first, peradventnre it may be the last, time I 
shall be called on to discharge it’ 

‘ Nay, my holy brother < ’ said Howleglas ‘ I rede you, take 
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iihe holy sister’s advice never throve convent vrithont woman’s 
counsel’ 

‘Peace, vain man'’ said the abbot, ‘and yon, my 
brethren ’ 

‘ Nay, nay 1 ’ said the Abbot of Unreason, ‘ no speaking to 
the lay people until you have conferred with your brother of 
the cowl 1 swear by beD, boo^ and candle that no one ^ 
my confirmation shall listen to one word you have to say, so 
you had as well address yourself to me who will’ 

To escape a conference so ludicrous, the abbot agam at- 
tempted an appeal to what respectful feelings might yet re- 
main amongst ^e inhabitants of the hahdome, once so devoted 
to their spiritual superiors. Alas' the Abbot of Unreason 
had only to flourish ms mock crosier, and the whoopmg, t^ 
haUooing, and the HimoiTig were renewed with a vehemence 
which would have defied we lungs of Stentor 

‘And now, my mates,’ said the Abbot of Umreason, ‘once 
again flight your gabs anfl be hushed, let us see if the cock of 
Kennaquhair will fight or flee the pit’ 

There was agam a dead silence of eiqiectation, of which 
Father Ambrose availed bmself to address his antagmust, see- 
im plainly that he could gam an audience on no other terma 
‘ Wretched man ' ’ said he, ‘ hast thou no better emplo^ent for 
thy carnal wit than to employ it m leading these bhnd and 
heiress creatures mto the pit of utter darbess ? ’ 

‘Truly, my brother,’ replied Howleglas, ‘ I can see httle 
difference beWuct your enmloyment and mme, save that yon 
make a sermon of a jest and I make a jest of a sermon.' 

‘Unhappy being,’ said the abbots ‘who hast no better sub- 
ject of pleasantly than that whidi should make thee tremble, 
no sounder jest than thme own sms, and no better objects 
fer laughter than those who can absolve thee firom the guilt of 
them'’ 

‘Venly, my reverend brother,’ said the mock abbot, ‘what 

S gty mmht be true, il m laughing at hypocntes, 1 meant to 
atrmigion. Oh, it is a precious thing to wear a long dressy 
1 girdle and a cowl we become a holy pillar of Mother 
Ghurch, and a boy must not play at ball against the walls for 
fear of bieakmg a pamted wmdow ' ’ 

‘And will yon, my fiiends,’ said the abbot, looking round 
and speaking with a vehemence which secured him a tranquil 
audience fer some tune — ‘will yon suffer a profene buffoon, 
withm the very church of God, to insult His ministers 1 Many 
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of yon — «dl of yon, perh^ — have hved nnder my holv prede- 
cessors, who were called npon to mle in this wnrch where 
I am (^ed npon to snffer H yon have worldly goods, they 
are their gift, and, when yon scorned not to accept better 
gifts — the mercy and forgiveness of tiie chnrch — were they 
not ever at yonr commands — did we not pray while yon were 
jovial, wake while yon slept f ’ 

‘Some of the good wives of the halidome were wont to say 
so^’ said the Abbot of Unreason, but his jest met m this 
inrtance but slight applause, and Fhther Ambrose, having 
gained a moments attmtion, hastened to improve it. 

‘What I ’ said he, ‘and is this grateful — is it seemly — is it 
honest — to assail with scorn a few old men, from whose prede- 
cessors TOO hold all, and whose only wish is to die m peace 
among these fragments of what was once the hght of the land, 
and whose daily prayer is, that they may be removed ere that 
honr comes when the last spark shall be extingnished, and the 
land left in the darkness which it has chosen rather tl^ h^ht % 
We have not turned against yon the edge of the spirftnal 
sword, to revei^ onr temporal persecntion , the tempest of 
yonr wrath hath despoiled ns of land, and depnved ns almost 
of onr daily food, bnt we have not repaid it with the thunders 
of ezGommnnication , we only pray yonr leave to hve and die 
within the chnrch which is onr own, mvoking God, Our Lady, 
and the holy saints to pardon yonr sms, and onr own, undis- 
turbed by scuml buffoonery and blasphemy ' 

This speech, so different m tone and termination from that 
which the croi^ had expected, produced an effect upon their 
foelings nn&vonrable to the prosecution of their frohc. The 
moms-dancers stood still, the hobby-horse surceased his caper- 
ing, pipe and tabor were mnte^ and ‘ silence, like a heavy dond,’ 
seemed to descend on the once noisy rabble Several of the 
beasts were obviously moved to compunction the bear conld 
not restrain his sobs, and a hnge fox was observed to wipe his 
eyes with his taiL But m espe^ the dragon, lately so formi- 
&bly rampant, now relaxed the terror of his daws, uncoiled his 
tremendous rings, and grumbled out of his fiery throat m a 
repentant tone, ‘ By the mass, I thought no harm in exercismg 
onr old pastime, bnt an 1 had thought the good fiither would 
have ta^ it so to heart I would as soon have played your 
devil as yonr dragon.’ 

In this momentary pause, the abbot stood amongst the 
misodlaneous and grotesque forms by whidi he was surrounded. 
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triiimphaiit as St Antiion^, in (Mot’s Temptations, bnt 
Hovl^las would not so resign his purpose. 

‘ And how now, my masters ' ’ said he , ‘is this &ir play or 
no 1 Have yon not chosen me Abbot of TTnieason, and is it 
lawful for any of yon to listen to common sense to-daj f Was 
I not formally elected by yon m solemn chapter, held m Lndae 
Martm’s cha^-house, and will yon now desert me, and give 
up your old pastime and pnvil^ t Play out the play , and 
he that speaks the next word of sense or reason, or bi^ us 
think or consider, or the like of that, which befits not the day, 
I will have him solemnly ducked m tiie mill-dam ’ ’ 

The lahble, mutable as usual, huzzaed, the pipe and tabor 
struck up, the hobby-horse pranced, the beasts roared, and 
even the repentant dragon h^an agam to coil np his spires 
and prepare himself fiir fresh gambols. But the abbot might 
still mve overcome, by his eloquence and his entreaties, the 
mahcious designs of the revellers, had not Dame Magdulp-n 
Grmme given loose to (he indig^tion w^ch she had long 
suppress^ 

‘ Offers,’ she said, ‘ and men of Behai — hlasphemous heretics 
and truculent tyrants ’ 

‘ Tour patience, my sister, I entreat and I command yon ' ’ 
said the abbot , ‘let me do my duly disturb me not m mme 
office.’ 

But Dame Magdalen contmued to thunder forth her threats 
m the name of popes and councils, and m the name of every 
saint fiom St. Michael downward. 

‘My comrades’’ said the Abbot of Unreason, ‘this good 
dame hath not spoken a single word of reason, and therein 
may esteem hersw free fiom the law Bnt what she spoke 
was meant for reason, and, tiierefore, unless she confesses 
and avouches all which she has said to be nonsense, it shall 
pass far such, so fiu as to mcur our statutes Wherefore, 
holy dame, pilgmn, or abbess, or whatever thou art, be 
mute with thy mummery or beware the miU-dam. We will 
have neither qnntnal nor tmnporal scolds m our diocese of 
Unreason >’ 

As he spoke thus, he extended his hand towards the old 
woman, while his followers shouted, ‘ A doom — a doom ' ’ and 
prepaid to second his purpose, when lo’ it was suddenly 
frustrated. Boland Gimme had witnessed with indignatum 
tiie msnlts offered to his old qnntuad preceptor, but yet had 
wit enough to reflect he could render him no assistance^ bnt 
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might veil, by meffectiTe mterferenoe, make matters verse. 
Bat vhen he sav his aged relatiTe in danger of personal 
violence, he gave vay to tiie natural impetaosily of his temper, 
and, steppmg forward, stmck his ponianl into the hoify of the 
Abbot of Unreason, whom the blow instantly prostrated on the 
pavement 
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As when in tniniiltB nae the ignoUe crowd. 

Mud era their motiona, and their toDgnea an load. 

And atonea and bianda in rattling fnnea fly. 

And all the rustic arms which fiirr can anpply — 

Then if aome graye and piona man appear, 

Th^ hoah their noue, lend a ear 

Dsysen’s VvrgU 


A DREADFUL about of Tengeanoe waa raised by tbe 
reveUers, whose sport was thus so fearfully interrupted , 
but, for an instant^ ilie want of weapons amongst tbe 
multitude, as well as tbe inflamed features and brandisbed 


poniard of Roland Gimme, k^t them at bay, while the abbot, 
boTTOr-struck at the violence, implored, with uplifted hands, 
pardon for bloodshed committed within the sanctuary Mag- 
dalen Giseme alone expressed tnumph m the blow her descend- 
ant had dealt to the scofier, mize^ however, with a wild and 


anxious expression of terror for her grandson’s safety ‘Let 
him penslv she said, ‘in his blasphemy — let him die on the 
holy pavement which he has insulted’’ 

But the ra^ of the multitude, the gnef of the abbot, the 
exaltation of uie enthusiastic Magdalen, were all mistimed and 
unnecessary Howleglas, mortally wounded as he was supposed 
to b^ ^rung alertly up from the floor, callmg aloud, ‘ A miracle 
— a mirade, my masters’ asbravea miracle as ever was wrought 
in the kirk of Kennaquhair And I charge you, my masters, 
as your lawfully chosen abbot, that you touch no one without 
my command^ You, wolf and bear, will guard this pragmatic 
youth, but without hurting him And you, reverend mother, 
will, with your comrades, withdraw to your c^, for our 
conference ^ ended like all conferences, leaving each of his 
own min d, as before, and if we fight, both you, and your 
brethren, and the kir^ will have the worst on \ Wherefore, 
pack up your pipes and b^ne.’ 


VOL. XI— 9 
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The hnbbub vas b^^imung agam to awaken, bat stiU Fatha 
Ambrose hesitated, as oncertam to what path bis duly called 
Tiim, whether to oat the present storm or to reserve bun- 
self for a better moment. Uis brother of Unreason observed 
his difScolty, and said, m a tone more natoial and less affected 
than that With which he had hitherto sustained his character, 
‘ We came hither, my good sir, more m mirth than m mischief 
oar bark is worse t^ oar bite, and, especially, we mean yoa 
no personal harm , wherefore, draw off wl^ the play is good , 
for it IS ill whistling for a hawk when she is once on the soar, 
and worse to snatch the qaany from the ban-dqg Let these 
fellows once hegm their brawl, and it will be too much for 
madness itself 1^ alone the Abbot of Unreason, to bnng them 
back to the lore.’ 

The brethren crowded aroond Father Ambrosias, and jomed 
m aiging him to give jilace to the torrent The present revel 
was, they said, an ancient eastern which his predecessors had 
pernutted, and old Father Nicholas himself had played the 
dragon m the days of the Abbot Ingeliam. 

‘And we now reap the &ait of the seed which they have so 
onadvisedly sown,’ said Ambrosias ‘ they tanght men to make 
a mo<^ of what is holy, what wonder that the descendants of 
scoffers become robbers and plondererS 1 Bat Ito it as yoa list, 
my brethren — move towards the dortour And yon, dam& I 
command you, by the aathonty whidi I have over you, and ly 
your respect for that youth’s safety, that you go with us with- 
out ferther speech. Yet, stay — what are your mtenmons 
towards that yoath whom you detain prisoner 1 Wot ye,' he 
contmaed, addressing Howleglas m a stem tone of voice, ‘that 
he bears the hvery of the house of Avenel 1 They who fear 
not the anger of Heaven may at least dread the wrath of 

‘ Comber not yourself concerning him,’ answered Howl^las, 
‘ we know right well who and what he is ’ 

‘Let me pray,’ said the abbot, m a tone of entreaty, ‘that 
yoa do him no wrong for the rash deed which he attempted m 
nia imprudent zeaL’ 

‘I say, camber not TOorself about it^ fether,’ answered 
Howleglas , ‘but move on with your tram, male and femal^ or 
1 wdl not undertake to save yonder she-saint from the dudd^- 
stooL And as for bearing of mahee^ my stomadi has no room 
for it, it IS,’ be added, dapping his hand on his portly belly, 
‘too well bombasted oat with straw and backrom, gramerqy 
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to them both — they kept oot that madcap’s dagger as veil as 
a Milan coislet could have dona’ 

In &ct, the home-dnven poniard of Boland Gimme had 
lighted nran the stnfling of Gie fictitions paunch, which the 
Abbot of Unreason wore as a part of his cnaiactmistio dress, 
and it was only the force of the blow which had prostrated that 
reverend person on the gronnd for a moment. 

Satisfied m some degree b^ this man’s assmances, and com- 
pelled to give way to snpenor force, the Abbot Ambrosins re- 
tired iiom the chnrch at the head of the monks, and left the 
court fiee for the revellers to work their vilL But wild and 
wilfiil as these noteis were, Giey accompanied the retreat of 
the religionists with none of tibose shouts of contempt and 
dension with which they had at first haded them The abbot’s 
disGonrse had affected some of them with remorse^ others with 
shame, and all with a transient degree of respect They re- 
TTiftinAd sdent nTiinl the last monk disappeared through the 
side-door which commimicated with their dwelling-place, and 
even then it cost some ezhortattons on the part of Howleglas, 
some capnoles of the hobby-horse, and some wallops of the 
dragon, to rouse once more the lebnked roint of revelry 

‘ And how now, my numters f ’ said the Abbot of Unreason , 

‘ and wherefore look on me with such blank Jack-a-Lent vis- 
ages 1 Will yon lose yonr old pastune for an old wife’s tale of 
saints and pnigatoiy f Why, I thought you would have made 
all spht long smco Gome, sbike up, tabor and harp — stnke 
up, fiddle and rebeck , dance and be merry to-day, and let 
care come to-morrow < Bear and wolf, look to your prisoner , 
prance, hob^, hiss, dragon, and halloo^ bo3r8 l we grow older 
every moment we stand idle^ and life is too short to be spent 
in ^^ying mumchance.’ 

Ihis pithy exhortation was attended with the effect desired 
Th^ fumigated the church with burnt wool and feathers in- 
stead of mcense, put foul water mto the holy-water basms, and 
celebrated a paimy on the church service, the mock abbot 
officiatmg at the altar, they sung ludicrous and mdecent 
parodies to the tunes of church hymns, th^ violated what- 
ever v^tments or vessels belongmg to the abbOT fh^ could 
lay their hands upon , and, playing every freak which the 
whim of fhe moment could suggest to their wild caprice, at 
length tiiey fell to more lasting deeds of demohtioii, pulled 
down and destroyed some carved wood-work, dashed out the 
pamted windows which had escaped finrner violence and, m 
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Hiea ngoronsseuch after scnlptme dedicated to idolatiy, began 
to destroy vbat ornaments yet remained entire npon the tombs 
and aronnd the cormces of the pillars. 

The ^mt of demolition, hire other tastes, increases by m- 
dnlgence from these lighter attempts at nuschie^ the more 
tomnltnons part of the meeting began to meditate destruction 
on a more extended scale. ‘ Let ns heave it down altc^ether, 
the old crow’s nest,’ became a general cry among them , ‘it has 
served the Pope and his rooks too long ’ , and np tb^ struck a 
ballad which was then popular among the lower classes : ^ 


‘ The Paip, that pagan {nil of pnde. 

Hath bhnded na ower long, 

Par where the blind the blind doth lead, 
Ko marvel hatth gae wrong 
lake ponce and ku^ 

He led the nng 
Of all iniqmty 
Suw hay tnz, tnm-go-tox. 
Under Hie gteeawooi tree. 

The hiahop rudi, he conld not preach 
For aporting with the loases. 

The Billy friar behoved to fleeidi 
For awmona aa he paaaea , 

The cnrate his cre^ 

He conld not read, — 

Shame &’ the company I 
8i^ hay tnx, trun-go-tox. 
Under the greenwood tree ’ 


Thundemig out this chorus of a notable hunting-song, which 
had been pressed mto Ihe service of some polemical poet^ the 
followers of the Abbot of Unreason were turning every moment 
more tumultuous, and getting beyond the management even of 
that reverend prelate hims^ when a knight m foil armour, 
followed by two or three men-at-arms^ entered the church, 
and in a st^ voice commanded them to forbear their riotous 

His ^mr was up, but^ if it bad been lowered, the cognizance 
of the holly-brancn sufficiently digtingmBhad Sir Halbert 61en- 
dinning, who, on his homeward road, was passing throng the 
village at Eennaqnhair , an^ moved perhaps by anxiety for his 
brother’s Bafety, had come directly to the (dinrch on heanng of 
the pproar. 

‘What is the meaning of this,’ he said, ‘my masters T Are 

> 8w‘ The EWp, that Fagu.’ Note U. 
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ye Ghnstian men, and the king’s snlgeots, and yet waste and 
destroy church and chancel like so many healhens t* 

All stood silent, though donbtleEs there were several dis- 
appomted and snipnsed at leceivmg chiding instead of thanks 
£nm so zealons a iVotestant 

The dragon, mdeed, did at length take upon him to be 
^kraman, and growl^ from the depth of his painted maw, 
tmit they did but sweep Popery out of the church with the 
besom of destruction. 

‘ What < my friends,’ replied Sir Halbert Glendinning, ‘ thmlr 
yon this mumming and masqumg has not more of Popery m it 
than have these stone walls % Take the leprosy out of your fle^ 
before you speak of purifying stone walls abate your insolent 
hcense, which leads nut to idle vanity and sinful excess , and 
know, that what yon now practise is one of the pro&ne and 
unsemnly sports mtroduced by the priests of Borne themselves, 
to misleM and to bmtify the souls which fell mto their net’ 
‘Many come up — are yon therewith your bears t ’ muttered 
the dragon, with a draconic snllennesa which was in good keep- 
ing with his character , ‘ we had as good have beeuBomans stul, 
if we are to have no freedom m onr pastimes t ' 

‘Dost thou reply to me sol’ saia Halbert Glendinning , ‘or 
IS there any pastime m groveOing on the ground there hke 
a gi^tic kail- worm 1 Get out of thy paintra case, or, by my 
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‘ 1 did wrong to strike the^’ he said, ‘Dan, bat m truth I 
knew Ihee not thou wert ever a mad fdlow. Gome to AveneL 
Gas^ and we shall see how my hawks fly ’ 

‘ And if we show him not &lcons that will mount as mranly 
as rockets,’ said the Ahhot of Unreason, ‘1 would your honour 
laid as hard on my bones as you did on his even now ’ 

‘How now, sir knave,’ said the knight, ‘and what has 
broujdit you hither 1 ’ 

The abhot^ hastily ridding himself of the fidse nose which 
mystified his physiognomy, and the supplementary belly which 
made up his disguise, stood before his master m his reu char- 
acter or Adam Woodcock, the Mconer of AveneL 

‘How, varlet * ’ said the knight , ‘hast thou dared to come 
here, and disturb the very house my brother was dwelling m % ’ 
‘And it was even for that reason, craving your honour’s 
pardon, that 1 came hither , for I hea^ the country was to be 
im to ^oose an Abbot of Unr^ison, and “ Sure,” thought I, ” I 
that can sing, dance, leap hackwaids over a broadsword, and 
am as good a fool as ever sou^t promotion, have aU chance of 
carrying the office , and if I gam my election, I may stand his 
honours brother m some st^d, supposing thin g s foil roughly 
out at the kirk of St Mar^a” ’ 

‘Thou art but a cogging knave,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘and well 
I wot that love of ale and brandy, besides the humour of not 
and fiohc^ would draw thee a when love of my house 
would not bring thee a yard. But go to — carry thy roisterers 
dsewhere — to the alehouse if they list and there are crowns 
to pay your charges, make out the day’s madness without 
doing more nuschiefi and he wise men to-morrow , and here- 
after learn to serve a good cause better than by acting like 
bnfibons or ruffians.’ 

Obedient to his master’s mandate, the fidconer was collect- 
ing his discouraged followers, and whispering mto their ears — 
‘Away, away — tooaisLatmforacuidla Never mmd the good 
knight’s Puntanism — we will play the fiohc out over a stand 
of double ale m Dame Mortm the brewster’s bom-yard. Draw 
o^ harp and tabor, bagp^ and drum, mum tiU you are out 
of the chnichyard, then 1^ Ihe welkm nng agam , move on, 
wolf and bear — k^ ihe hmd legs till you cross the kirk-stde^ 
and then show yonr^ves beasts of mettle , what devil sent 
him here to spoil our hohday < Butan^ him not, my hearts , 
his lance is no goose-feather, as Dan’s rms can telL’ 

'^y my so^’ said Dan, ‘had it been another than my 
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anfflent comiade, I would We made my &thet'B old fox* fly 
about his ears ' ' 

‘ Hush ' — hush » man,’ lephed Adam Woodcock, ‘not a word 
iliat way, as yon Talne the safety of your hones ; what; man > 
we must take a dmk as it passes; so it is not bestowed in 
downright lU-wilL’ 

‘But I will take no such thm^’ said Ban of the Howlet- 
hirst, suddenly resisting the efforts of Woodcoi^ who was drag- 
ging him out of the church , when, the qmck mihtaiy eye of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning deteeting Boland Grmme betwixt his 
two guards, the knight exclaimed, ‘So ho* &lconer — Wood- 
cock — knave, hast thou brought my lady’s page m mme own 
hvery to assist at this hopeful revel of thine, with your wolves 
and bears 1 Smce you were at such mummings, yon might, if 
you would, have at least saved the credit of my nonsehmd by 
dressing him up as a jackanap^ Bring him hither, fellows * ’ 
Adam Woodcock was too honest and downright to permit 
blame to light upon the youth when it was undeserved ‘ I 

swear,’ he said, ‘ by St Martin of Bullions ’ * 

‘ And wbat hast thou to do witii St Martin t ’ 

‘Nay, httle enough, sur, unless when he sends such ramy 
days that we cannot fly a hawk , hut I say to your worshipful 

knighthood that; as 1 am a true man 

‘ As yon are a false varlet bud been the better obtestation.’ 
‘Nay, if your knighthood allows me not to speak,’ said 
Adam, ‘ I can hold my tongue, but the boy came not hither 
hy my bidding, ^ all that' 

‘But to gratify his own malapert pleasure, I warrant me,’ 
said Sir Halbert Glendinnnig ‘ Come hither, young spnngald, 
and tell me whether you have your mistress’s hcense to be 
so &r absent from the castle, or to dishonour my hvery 
mmghng m such a May-game 1’ 

‘w Halbert Glendmniig,' answered Boland Grseme, with 
steadiness, ‘ I ^ve obtained the permissioii, or rather the com- 
mands, of your lady to dispose of my time hereafter accordmg 
to my own pleasure. 1 have been a most unwilhng spectator 
^ tins May-game, smce it is your pleasure so to call it , and I 
only wear your hvery until I con ootam dolhes which bear no 
such badge of 8ervitiid&' 

‘How am I to understand this, young man?’ stud Sir 
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Halbert Glendinning , ‘speaik plaudv, for I am no reader of 
nddles. That my Jady &TOared thee, I know What hast 
thou done to disoblige her, and occasion thy dismiHsal t ’ 

‘ Nothing to ^»eak o^’ said Adam Woodcock, answering for 
the boy , ‘ a foolish qnioiel with m^ which was more fixihshly 
told over agam to my hononred lady, cost fihe poor boy his 
place For my part, I will say freely that I was wrong from 
Deginmng to end, except about the washing of the eyas’s meat, 
l^re I stand to it that 1 was right’ 

With that, the good-natured &lcoiier repeated to his master 
the whole history of the squabble ^iich had brought Boland 
Gimme mto di^race with ms mistress, but in a manner so 
favourable for f^e page tibat Sir Halbert could not but suspect 
his gmerous motive. 

‘ Thou art a good-natured follow,’ he said, ‘ Adam Wood- 
cock.’ 

‘As ever had folcon upon fist,’ said Adam, ‘and, for that 
matter, so is Master Bo Wd , but, being half a gentleman by 
his office, his blood is soon up, and so is mme.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘ m it as it will, my lady has acted 
hastily, for this was no gimt matter of offence to discard the 
lad whom she had trained up for years , but he, I doubt not, 
made it worse by his prating, it jumps well with a purpose, 
however, which I had in my min d. Draw off these people, 
Woodco^ , and you, Boland Grmme, attend ma’ 

The page followed him m sdence mto the abbot’s houses 
where, ^ppirm mto the first apartment which he found open, 
he commanded one of his attendants to let his brother, Imster 
Edward Glendinning, know that he desired to qieak with bun 
The men-at-arms went gladly off to jom their comrade, Adam 
Woodcock, and the jolly crew whom he had assembled at Dame 
Martin’s, &e hostler’s wife, and the page and knight were left 
alone m the apartment Sir Halbert Glendinning paced the 
floor for a moment m silence^ and then thnsaddrased his 
attendant 

‘Thou mayest have remarked, stnpling, that I have but 
seldom distinguished thee by much notice — I see thy colour 
rises, but do not speak till thou hearest me out I say, I have 
never mudi distm^ished thee, not because I did not see that 
m thee which I might well have praised, but because I saw 
something blameable, which such praises might have made 
worse. Imy mistress, dealing accormng to her pleasure m her 
own household, as no one had better reason or title, had picbed 
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thee from the rest, and treated thee more like a relaiioa than 
a domestic, and if thon didst show some vanity and ^ulanoe 
under sach distmction, it were injustice not to say thon 
hast profited both m thy exercises and m thy breediiiA and 
bast mown many sparkles of a gentle and manly spirit More- 
over, it were ungenerons, having bred thee np fr eakish and 
fieiy, to dismiss thee to want or wandering for showing that 
veiy peevishness and impatience of disciphne which arose from 
thy too delicate nurture. Therefore^ and for the credit of my 
own household, I am deteniuned to retam thee m my tram, 
untd I can honourably dispose of thee elsewhere, with a fiur 
prospect of thy going through the world with medit to the 
house that brought thee np ’ 

If there was something m Sir Halbert Glendinmng’s speech 
which flattered Boland’s pnde, there was also much that, ac- 
cording to his mode of thinkiiig, was an alloy to the comph- 
ment. And yet his conscience instantly told him that he 
ought to accept, with giatefdl deference, the offer which was 
nume him by the husband of his kind protectress , and his 
prudence, however slender, could not but admit he should 
enter the world under veiy different auspices as a retainer of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning, so femed for wisdom, courage, and 
influence, from those under which he might partake the wan- 
dermgs, and become an agent m the visionary schemes — for 
such they appeared to him — of Magdalen, his relative StiU, 
a strong reluctance to re-enter a service from which he had 
been dmmissed with contempt almost counterbalanced ‘these 
considerations. 

Sir Halbert looked on the youth with surprise, and resumed 
‘You seem to hesitate, young man. Are your own prospects 
so mvitmg that yon should pause ere you accept those which 
I should offer to yon 1 or must I remmd yon that, although you 
have offended your bene&ctress, even to the pomt of her dis- 
missing you, yet I am convinced, the knowled^ that you have 
gone unguided on your own wild way, into a world so disturbed 
as ours m Scotland, cannot, m Ihe u^shot^ but give her sorrow 
and pam , from which it is, m gratitude, your duty to preserve 
her, no less than it is m common wisdom your duty to accept 
my offered protectioii, for your own sake, where body and soul 
are alike endangered should yon refuse it' 

Boland Orseme r^hed in a respectful tone, but at the same 
time with some spirit^ ‘I am not ungrateful for such ooun- 
tenanoe as has hem afforded me by toe Lord of Avenel, and 
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I am glad to leam, for the first lam^ that I have not had the 
misfortnne to be utterly beneath his observabon, as I had 
thnn ght. And it is only needM to show me how I can testify 
my duty and my gratitude towards mj early and constant 
bcme&clxess with my life’s hazard, and I will gladly peril it.’ 
He stopped. 

‘ These are but words, young man,’ answered Glendinning , 
‘large protestations are often used to supply l^e place of 
effectual service. I know noilung m which tlie pail of your 
life can serve the Lady of Avenel, I can only say, she wm be 
pleased to leam you have adopt^ some course which may 
ensure the safety of your person and the weal of your souL 
What ails you, that you acc^t not that safety when it is offered 
you I’ 

‘ My only relative who is alive,’ answered Boland — ‘at least 
the only r^tive whom I have ever seen, has rerjomed me since 
I was disnuBsed from the Castle of Avenel, and I mnst consult 
with her whether I can adopt the hne to which yon now call 
me, or whether her mcreasing infirmities, or the anthonfy 
which she is entitled to exercise over me, may not require me 
to abide with her’ 

‘ Where is *hia relation t ’ said Sir Halbert Glendinning 

‘ In this house,’ answered the paga 

‘ Go, then, and seek her ouV said the Knight of Avenel , 
‘ more than meet it is that thou shouldst have her approbation, 
yet worse than fiiolish would she show herself m denying it’ 

Boland left the apartment to seek for his grandmother, and 
as he retreated the abbot entered. 

The two brothers met as brothers who loved each other fondly, 
yet meet rarely together Such mdeed was the case. Th^ 
mutual affection attached them to each other, but in every 
pursuit, babit, or sentiment connected with the discords of the 
tunes the fi:iend and counsellor of Murray stood opposed to 
the Boman Oathohc pnest , na, mdeed, could they have hdd 
very much society tog^er without giving cause of offence and 
suspicion to their confederates on eadi sid& After a dose 
embrace on the part of both, and a wdceme on that of the 
abbot. Sir Halbert Glendinning expressed bis satisfecbon that 
he had come in tame to appease we not raised by Howl^^ 
and his tumultuous followers. 

‘And yet^’ he said, ‘when 1 look on your garments, brother 
Edward, 1 cannot hdp thinking there stall remains an Abbot of 
Unreason withm the wrands of the monastery ’ 
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'And wherefore carp at my gaimente, brother Halbert 1’ 
said the abbot , ‘ it is &e ^intnal armonr of my calling, and, 
as such, beseems me as well as breastplate and baldno.be^es 
yonr own bosom.’ 

‘Ay, bat tbere were small wisdom, methmks, in pnttmg on 
armonr where we have no power to fight it is bat a dangeroas 
temerity to defy the foe whom we cannot resist’ 

‘For that, my brother, no one can answer,’ said the abbots 
‘ontil the battle be firnght, and, were it even as yon say, me- 
thmks a brave man, thoogh desperate of victory, wonld rather 
desire to fight and &11 than to resign sword and shield on some 
mean and dishononrable composition with his insnltmg antago- 
mst But let not yon and me make discord of a &eme on 
which we cannot agree, bat ralher stay and partake, though a 
heretic, of my admission feast Yon need^not fear, my bromer, 
that your zeal for restoring the pnnutive disciphne of we chnrch 
wdl, on this occasion, be offenoM with the rich profusion of a 
conventoal banquet The da^ of our old fiiend Abbot Boni- 
foce are over, and the supenor of St Mary’s has neither forests 
nor fishings, woods nor pastures, nor cornfields , neither flocks 
nor herds, Wcks nor wud-fowl, giananes of wheat nor store- 
houses of oil and wme, of ale and of mead. The refectioner’s 
oflSce IS ended , and such a meal as a hermit m romance can 
oflFer to a wandering knight la all we have to set before yon 
But, if you will share it with we shall eat it with a cheerful 
hea^ and thank you, my broilier, for your tunely protection 
against these rude scofiers.’ 

‘My dearest brother,’ said the kmght, ‘it gneves me deeplv 
I cannot abide with you , but it would sound ill for as b^ 
were one of the Beformed congregation to sit down at your 
admission foast, and, if I can ever have the satis&ction of 
affording yoa effectual protection, it will be mndi owing to my 
remammg onsospected of coontenancmg or raproving your 
rehgious ntes and ceremonies. It will demand whatever con- 
sideration I can acquire among my own fiiends to shelter the 
bold man who, contrary to law and the edicts of parliament, 
has dared to take up the office of abbot of Sk Mary’a’ 

‘Trouble not yourself with the ta^ my brother,’ rephed 
Father Ambrosias. ‘1 would lay down my dearest blood to 
know that you defmided the ohaiw for the lurch’s sake , bulv 
while you remam unhappily her enemy, I would not that you 
endangered your own sa^y, or diminished your own cmnfmrts, 
for tlm sake of my mdividual protection. But who comes 
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hitiier to distorb the few minntes of featemal commniueation 
whi(fe OUT evil fete allows tisl’ 
llie door of the apartment opened as the abbot qioke, and 
Dame Magdalen entmsd. 

‘ Who IS this woman 1 ’ said Sir Halbert Olendinning, some- 
what sternly, ‘ and what does she want 1 ’ 

‘ That yon know me not,’ said the matron, ‘ signifies httle , I 
come I7 yonr own order, to give my free consent that the strip- 
ling, Boland Graeme, retnm to yonr service , and, having said so, 
I cumber you no longer with my presence. Peace be with yon < ’ 
She tnm^ to go away, but was stopped by the mquines of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning 

‘ Whoareyont — what are yoni — and why do yon not await 
to make me answer 1 ’ 

‘ I was,’ she repbed, ‘while yet I belonged to the world, a 
matron of no vulgar name , now I am M^dalen, a poor pil- 
giimer, for the sake of Holy Kirk.’ 

‘Tea,’ said Sir Albert, ‘art thou a Gathobct I thought 
my dame said that Boland Gimme came of Beformed km ’ 

‘His fiither,’ said the matron, ‘was a heretic, or rather one 
who regarded neither orthodoxy nor herei^ — neither the temple 
of the church or of antichnsk I, too — fer the sms of the times 
make sinners — have seemed to conferm to yonr unhallowed 
ntes , but 1 bad my dispensation and my absolution.’ 

‘ Ton see, brother,’ said Sir Halbert, with a smile of meanmg 
towards his brother, ‘ that we accuse you not altogether without 
grounds of mental equivocatioru’ 

‘My brother, you do ns imustice,’ replied the abbot, ‘this 
woman, as her beanng may of itself warrant you, is not m her 
perfect mmd. Thanks, I must needs say, to the persecution of 
your marauding barons and of your latitudinanan dergv ’ 

‘I wdl not dispute the pomV said Sir Halbert, ‘the evils 
of the time are nimappily so numerous that both churches may 
divide them and have enow to spare’ So si^g, he leaned 
fiom the wmdow of the apartment and wmded ms bugle. 

‘ Why do yon sound your horn, my brother T ’ said the abbot , 
‘ we have spent but few mmutes tc^^er ’ 

‘Alas'’ said the elder brother, ‘and even these few have 
been sulhed disagreement I sound to horse, my brother, 
the rather that, to avert the consequences of this day’s rashness 
on your part requires hasty efforts on mm& Dame, you will 
obli^ me 1^ letting your young relative know that we mount 
instantly I mtend not that he shall return to Avenel with 
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me , it vonldlead to new qnarrds betwixt him and my honse- 
hold , at least, to tsnnts which his prond heart could lU biook, 
and my wish is to do hiTn VindTiean. He shall, therefine^ go 
forward to Edmbnr^ with one of my letmn^ whom I shall 
send back to say what has chanced here. Yon seem rejoiced 
at this 1 ’ he added, fixing his eyes keenly on Ma gdalen Gnsame^ 
who returned his gaze with calm indifference. 

‘ I would rather, ’ she said, ‘ that Boland, a poor and fiiend- 
less orphan, were the jest of the world at large than of the 
menials at AveneL’ 

‘ Fear not, dame, he shall be scorned by neither,’ answered 
theknighk 

‘It may be,’ she rephed — ‘it may well be , but I will trust 
more to nis own bearing than to your conntmiance.’ She left 
llie room as she spoke. 

The knight looked after her as she departed, but turned 
instantly to his brother, and expressing, m the mort affectionate 
terms, lus wishes for his welfore and bappmess, craved his leave 
to depart ‘ My knaves,’ he said, ‘ are too busy at the ale-stand 
to leave their revelry for the empty breath of a bngle-hom.’ 

‘ Ton have freed them Sttm higher restraint. Halbert^ ’ 
answered the abbot, ‘and therem taught them to rebel against 
your own.’ 

‘ Fear not that, Edward,’ exclauned Halbert, who never gave 
his brother his monastie name of Ambrosius, ‘none obqy the 
command of real duty so well as those who are free from the 
observance of slavish oondage.’ 

He was turning to depart^ when the abbot said, ‘Let ns 
not yet part, my Wither , here comes some hght reWshmmit. 
Leave not the house whufo I must now call mine, till force expel 
me from it, until yon have at least broken bread with me ' 

The poor lay brotoer, the same who acted as porter, now 
entered the apartment, bearing some simple refreshment and 
a fla^ iff wm& ‘He had found it,’ he said with officious 
hnmihty, ‘ by mmmagmg through every nook of the cellar ’ 

The Wight filled a sn^ silver cup, and, quaffing it of^ asked 
his brother to pledge him, observing, the wme was fiacharac^ 
of the first vmtage, and great a% 

‘Ay,’ said the poor lay brother, 'it came out of the nook 
which old Brother Nicholas— may his soul be happy'— was 
wont to call Abbot Ingelram’s coiner , and Abbot Ingram was 
bred at the convent m Wurtzburg, which 1 understand to be 
near whme that choice wine grows.' 
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Trae^ my leverend sit,’ said Sir Halbert, 'and therefore I 
entreat my brother and yon to pledge me in a cnp of this 
orthodox vinta^’ 

The thin old porter looked mth a mshfhl glance towards 
the abbot ‘ Do veiuam,’ said his sapenor , and the old man 
seized, with a trembling hand, a beverage to which he had been 
long nnaccnstomed, drained the cnp with protracted delight, 
as if dwelling on the davonr and perriime, and set it down with 
a melancholy amile and shake of the head, as if bidding adien 
m fatnre to snch dehcions potations. The brothers smiled. 
Bnt when Sir Halbert motioned to the abbot to take np his 
cnp and do him reason, the abbot, m tnm, shook his head, and 
rephed, ‘This is no day for the abbot of St Mary’s to eat the 
&t and dnnk the sweet In water from Onr Lady’s well,’ he 
added, filling a cap with the limpid element, ‘I wish yon, my 
brother, all happmess, and, above all, a troe sight of yonr 
spintnal errors.’ 

‘And to yon, mj beloved Edward,’ rephed Glendinning, ‘I 
wi^ the free exermse of yonr own free reason, and the disc^iige 
of more important duties than are connected with the idle name 
which yon nave so rashly assumed.’ 

The brothers parted with deep regret , and yet each, confi- 
dent in his opmion, folt somewhat reheved by the absrace of 
one whom he respected so much, and with whom he could 
agree so htUe. 

Soon afterwards the sound of the Ehight of Avenel’s trum- 
pets was heard, and the abbot went to the top of Ihe tower, 
mm whose dismantled battlements he could soon see the horse- 
men ascending the rising ground m the direction of the draw- 
bn^^ As he gazed, Sugdalen Grseme came to his side. 

‘^ou art come,’ he said, ‘to catch the last glimpse of thy 
msndson, my sister Yonder he wends, under the charge of 
^ best knight m Scotland, his &ith ever excepted.’ 

‘Thou canst bear witn^ my fother, that it was no wish 
either of mme or of Boland’s,’ replied the matron, ‘ which 
mduced the Knight of Avenel, as he is called, agam to entertain 
mj grandson m his household. Heaven, whiim confounds the 
wise with their own wisdom, and the wicked wi& their own 
pohcy, hath plac^ hun where^ for the services of the church, I 
would n 

‘ I know not what you mean, my raster,’ said the abbot. 

‘Beverend fother,’ rephed Magdalen, ' bast thou never heard 
that there are qnnts powerful to rend the walls of a castle 
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asunder wlien once admitted, wMcIi yet cannot enter iihe house 
unless they are invited, nay, draped over the threshold Y* 
Twice hath Boland Gnrne h^n thus drawn mto the household 
of Avenel by those who now hold the titl& Let them look to 
the issna’ 

So saying, she left the turret, and the abbot, after pausing 
a moment on her words, whidb he imputed to the unsettled 
state of her mmd, follow^ down tiie wmding stair to celebrate 
his admission to his high office by ftst and prayer, instead of 
teveUing and thanksgiving 



CHAPTER XVI 

Youth ' than weu'st to nuuDhood now. 

Darhor lip and darker brow, 

Stateher step, more pensive nnen. 

In thy face and ^t an seen 

Thou mnst now brook midnight watihes. 

Take thy food and sport by snatchea 1 
For the gambol and the jert. 

Then wert wont to love the bes^ 

Graver follies most then fidlow. 

Bat as aenselesa, false, and hollow 

li^t, afoem, 

Y oung Boland Gneme now trotted ^aly forward m the 
tram of Sir Halbert Glenduuung He waa leheved from 
his most raUing imjaebensioii — the encoonter of the 
scorn and taunt which might possibly hail his immediate return 
to the Castle of AveneL ‘There will be a change ere they see 
me again,’ he thought to himsdf , ‘ I shall wear the coat of plate^ 
insteM of the green jerkin, and the steel monon for the bonnet 
and feather ^ey will be bold that may venture to break a 
gibe on the man-at-arms for tiie folhes of the page , and I trust 
that, ere we return, I shall have done something more worthy 
of note than haUooing a hound after a deer, or scrambling a 
crag for a kite’s nest’ He could not, mdeed, help marveUing 
that his grandmother, with all her rebgious preguuces leaning, 
it would seem, to the other side, had consented so readily to 
his re-entenng the service of Ike house of Avenel, and yet 
more at the mystenous joy with which she took leave of nun 
at the abbey 

‘Heaven,’ said the dame^ as she kissed her young relation, 
and bade him ferewell, ‘works its own work, even by the hands 
of those of our enemies who think themselves the strongest 
and the wisest Thou, my child, be rea^ to act upon the call 
of thy religion and country, and remember, each earthly bond 
which thou canst form i^ compared to the ties which bind thee 
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to lihem, like the loose flax to the twisted cabla Thou hast 
not foigot the &ce or form of the damsel Gathmme SeiTtont’ 

Rohmd would have lephed m the negative, bat the word 
seemed to stick m his throat, and Magialen contmned her 
exhortations. 

‘Thon must not forget her, my son, and here I entrust 
thee wito a token, which I trust thou wilt speedily find an 
opportumty of dehvenng with care and secrecy mto her own 
hwd.’ 

She put here mto Boland’s hand a very small packei^ of 
which sne again enjoined him to take the strictest care, and to 
suffer it to be seen by no one save Catherine Seyton, who, she 
agam (very unnecessarily) remmded him, was the young maiden 
he had met on the prec^ng day She then he^wed on him 
her solemn benedictioii, and hade God speed him. 

There was something m her manner and her conduct which 
imphed mystery, hut Boland Grseme was not of an age or 
temper to waste much time m endeavouring to decipher her 
meaning All that was obvions to his perorotion m the present 
journey promised pleasure and novelfy He rcgoiced that he 
was txavelliDg towards Edmhurgh, m order to assume the 
character of a man, and lay aside that of a hoy He was 
delighted to think that he would have an opportunity o^ rejoin- 
ing Gathenne Seyton, whose bright eyes and hvely manners 
him made so fovourable an impression on his imagination , 
and, as an mexpenenced yet hi^-spinted youth, entering for 
the first time upon active life, his heart bounded at the thought 
that he was about to see all those scenes of courtly splendour 
and warlike adventures of which the followers of Sir Halhert 
used to boast on their occasional visits to Avenel, to the 
wonderment and envy of those who, like Boland, knew courts 
and camps only by hearsay, and were condemned to the sohtaiy 
sports and almost monastic seclusion of Avene), surrounded ly 
its lonely lake^ and embosomed among its pathless mountains. 
‘They shall mention my name,’ he said tohimself, ‘if the risk 
of my life can purchase me oprortumties of distinctioii, and 
Gathenne Seyton’s saucy eye snail rest with more respect on 
the distmgniwed soldier than that with which she laughed to 
scorn the raw and mexpenenced page.’ There was wanting 
but one accessory to complete the sense of rapturous excitation, 
and he possessed it by being once more mounted on the hack 
of a fiery and active horse, mstead of plodding along on fixity 
as had been the case during the preceding days. 
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Impdled tiie livdiness of his own roints, which so many 
dicnmstances tended natnially to exaJt^ &land Gimme’s voioe 
and his laughter were 80<m disbngnished amid the trampling 
of the horses of the retmue, and more than once attracted the 
attention of their leader, who remarked with satisfiiction that 
the youth replied with good-hmnonied raiUeiy to such of the 
tram as lestM with him on his dismissal and return to the 
servioe of the house of AveneL 

‘I thought the hoUy-branch m your bonnet had been 
blighted. Master Boland 1 ’ said one of the men-at-arma 

‘ Only pinched with half an hour’s frost , you see it flourishes 
as green as ever ’ 

‘It IS too grave a plant to flourish on so hot a soil as that 
head-piece of thine. Master Boland Gneme,’ retorted the other, 
who was an old equerry of Sir Halbert Glendmnmg 

‘If it wiU not flourish alone,’ said Boland, ‘I will mix it 
with the laurel and the myrtle , and I wiB cany them so near 
the sky that it shall make amends for their stmtM growth.’ 

Thus speaking, he dashed his spurs mto his horse’s sides, 
and, checking hm at the same time, compelled him to execute 
a lofty caracola Sir Halbert Glendumi^ looked at the de> 
meanoor of his new attendant with that sort of melancholy 
pleasure with which those who have long followed the pursmts 
of life, and are sensible of their vanity, regard the gay, young, 
and buoyant spirits to whom existence as yet is only hope 
and promise. 

In the meanwhile, Adam Woodcock, the frdconer, stnpped 
of his masqumg hahit, and attued, accordmg to his rank and 
callmg, m a green jerkin, with a hawkmg-bi^ on the one side 
and a short hanger on the other, a glove on his left hand which 
reached half-way up his arm, and a bonnet and foather upon 
his head, came after the party as fr»t as his active httle 
Galloway nag could trot, and immediately entered mto parley 
with Roland Grasma 

‘ So, my TOungster, yon are once more under shadow of the 
holly-branch 1 ’ 

‘And m case to repay you, my good friend,’ answered Roland, 
‘ your ten groats of silver ' 

‘ Which, hut an hour smce,’ said the folconer, ‘ yon had nearly 
paid me with ten mches of steel On my foith, it is written 
m the book of our destmy that I must brook your dagger, 
after all’ 

‘ Nay, speak not of that, my good friend,’ said the youth, ‘ I 
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vonld lather have broached my own bosom tiian yonis, bat 
who coold have known you in the mnmnung dress yon wore t ’ 

‘ Tes,’ the Mconer resumed, for both as a poet and actor he 
had hi8 own professional share of self-oonceit, ‘I think I was as 
good a Howleglas as ever played part at a Shrovetide reveliy, 
and not a much worse A^t of Unreason. I defy the Old 
Enemy to nnmasqae me when I choose to keep my vizard on. 
What the devil brought the knight on ns before we had the 
game outt Ton wo^d have heard me halloo my own new 
ballad with a voice should have reached to Berwick But I 
pray you. Master Roland, be less free of cold steel on dight 
occasions , smce, bnt for ^e stufiSng of my reverend donbleii^ I 
had only left the kirk to take my place m the forkyard.’ 

‘Nay, qiare me that feud,’ said Boland Graeme, ‘we shall 
have no tune to fight it out, for, by our lord’s command, I am 
bound for EdinbnrgL’ 

‘I know it,’ said Adam Woodcock, ‘and even therefore we 
shall have tune to solder np this rent 1^ the way, for Sir Halbert 
has appointed me your compamon and guide.’ 

and with what purpose t’ said the page. 

‘That,’ said the fidconer, *is a question I cannot answer, 
but I know that, be the food of the eyases washed or nnwashed, 
and, mdeed, whatever becomes of perch and mew, I am to m 
with you to Edmburgh, and see you safely dehvered to w 
Regent at Holyrood ’ 

‘ How, to the Regent t ’ said Roland, m surprise. 

‘Ay, by my fiuui, to the Regent,’ rephed Woodcock, *1 
promise you tiial^ if you are not to enter his service^ at least 
you are to wait upon him m the character of a retamer of our 
Ehight of AveneL’ 

‘I know no rights’ said the youth, ‘whidi the Enight of 
Avenel hath to transfer my smwicev sapposing that I owe it 
to himself' 

‘ Hush — hush ' ’ said the felconer , ‘ that is a question I aa- 
vise no one to stir m until he has Ihe mountain or the lake, 
or the march of another kingdom, which is better than either, 
betwixt bun and his feudal superior ’ 

‘But Sir Halbert Glendimnng,’ said the youth, ‘is not my 
fendid superior, nor has he aught of authonfy ’ 

‘I pray you, my son, to rem your tongue,’ answered Adam 
Woodcock, ‘my ford’s diroleasure, if yon provoke it, will be 
worse to appease Ihon my lady’a The touch of bis least finger 
were heavier than her hardest blow And, by my fiulh, he is 
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a man of sted, as tme and as pnr^ bnt as hard and as pitiless 
Yon lememW the Cock of Capperlaw, whom he hangra over 
his gate for a mere mistake — a poor yoke of oxen taken m 
Scotland, when he tiionght he was taking ^em m Enghsh land t 
1 loved the Cock of Gapperlaw , the Kerrs had not an honester 
man m their dan, and they have had men that might have been 
a pattern to the Border — men tiiat would not have lifted under 
twenty cows at once, and would have held themsdves dis- 
honoiued if they had taken a drift of sheep or the hke, bnt 
always managed their raids m fall credit and honour But se^ 
his worship hdts, and we are dose the bridge. Bide up — 
nde up , we must have his last instructions ’ 

It was as Adam Woodcock said. In the hollow way descend- 
ing towards Ihe bridge, which was still m tiie guanuanship of 
Peter Bndge-Ward, as he was called, though he was now very 
old. Sir Hdbert Glendmiung halted his retinue, and beckoned 
to Woodcock and Graeme to advance to the head of the tram. 

‘Woodcock,’ said he, ‘thou knowest to whom thou art to 
conduct this youth. And thou, voung man, obey discreetly and 
with diligence the orders that shall be given thee. Curb thy 
vam and peevish temper Be jnst^ true, and fiuthfiil , and 
there is m thee that which may raise thee many a degree above 
thy present station Neither shalt thou — sdways supposmg 
thme efforts to be &ir and honest — want the protection and 
countenance of AveneL’ 

Leaving them in front of the hndge, the centre tower of 
which now began to cast a prolonged shade upon the nver, the 
Knight of Avenel turned to the left, without crossing the nver, 
and pursued his way towards the chain of hills withm whose 
recesses are situated the Lake and Castle of Avenel There 
remained behmd, the falconer, Boland Gimme, and a domestic 
of the knight, of infenor rank, who was left with them to look 
after then horses while on the road, to carry their ba^ag^ and 
to attend to then convemence. 

So soon as the more nummous body of nders had turned off 
to pursue then journey westward, those whose route lay across 
the nver, and was directed towards the north, summoned the 
bne^ward, and demanded a free passage. 

‘i will not lower the bndge,’ answered Peter, in a voice 
querulous with age and lU-humour ‘Gome Papist, come 
Protestant, ye are all the same. The Papists thrwtcmed ns 
with purgatory, and fleeched ns with pardons , the Protestant 
mints at us wito his sword, and cuittles us with the hberty of 
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oonsdence , bat never a one of either says, “Peter, there is yoor 

n y ” I am well tired of all this, and no man shall the 
je 611 that pays me not ready money , and I would have 
voa know 1 care as litUa for Geneva as for Bom^ as little for 
homilies as for pardons , and the silver penmes are the only 
passMrts I will hear of’ 

‘Here is a proper old chaff < ’ said Woodcock to his com- 
panion , then raiaing his voice, he exclaimed, ‘ Hark thee, dog 
— hnd^-ward — viTUin, dost thoa thmk we have refosed thy 
namerake Peter’s pence to Rome, to pay thine at the bridge of 
Eennaqahair 1 thy bridge down instantly to the followers 
of the house of Avenel, or by the hand of my &ther, and that 
handled many a hndle rein, for be was a bluff YorkEhireman 
— I say, by my fother’s band, our knight will blow thee out of 
thy solan-gooee’s nest there m the middle of the water, with the 
hght folconet which we are bnngmg sonthward from Edmburgh 
to-morrow ’ 


The bndge-ward heard, and muttered, ‘A plague on &lcon 
and folcon^ on cannon and demi-cannon, ana the barking 
bull-dogs whom they halloo a^inst stone and hme in these our 
days I It was a merry time men there was httle besides handy 
blows, and it may be a foght of arrows that harmed an ashler 
wall as htde as so many hailstones. But we must jouk and 
let the jaw gang by’ Comforting himself m his state of 
diminished consequence with this pithy old proverb, Peter 
Bndge-Ward lowered the drawbndg^ and permitted them to 
pass over At the sight of his white hair, albeit it discovered 
a visage equally peevish throui^ age and misfortune, Roland 
was indinra to ^ve him an ahns, but Adam Woodcock pre- 
vented him. ‘E’en let him pay the pen^ty of his former 
churlishness and greed,’ he said , ‘ the woli^ whm he has lost his 
teeth, should be treated no better than a cur ' 

Leaving the bndge-ward to lament the alteration of times, 
which sent dommeenng soldiers and feudal retamers to his 
place of passage, instead of peaceful pilgnms, and reduced him 
to become the oppressed, instead of ^png the extortioner, the 
travellers tamed them norGiward , and Adorn Woodcock, well 
acquainted with that port of the country, proposed to cut short 
a considerable portion of the road by traversum the little vale 
of Glendearg so femous for the adventures whum befell therem 
during the earher part of the Benedictine’s Manuscnpt With 
these, and with me thousand oommentones, representations 
and misreprosentahons to which th^ had given ns^ Bcdand 
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Gncme ms, of oonise, wdl aoqoainted, for in tibe Castle of 
Avenel, as well as in otiher great establishments, the inmates 
talhad of nothing so^ oftmi, or snch pleasure, as of &e 
private afhiis of thw lord and lady But while Boland was 
viewm^ with interest these haunted soenes, m which things 
weresaid to have passed beyond the ordinaiy laws of nature 
Adam Woodcock was still regretting m his secret soul the 
unfinished revel and the unsung ballad, and kept every now 
and then breaking out wiHi some sndi verses as these 
'The frun of Pafl dnnk heny-lrown ale, 

The heat that e’er was tasted , 

The monks of If elrose made gn^ kale 
On Pndm, when they fiist^ 

St Ifonance’ sister. 

The grey pnest kist her — 

Pimd save the company ! 

Sum hay tnz, tnm-go-tnz, 

Under the greenwood tree ' ’ 


‘By my hand, friend Woodcoi^’ said the pam ‘though I 
know yon for a hardy Gospellm', that fear neither saint nor 
devil, yet^ if 1 were you, I would not sing yourpro&ne songs 
in this vall^ of Glendeatg, considering what nas happened here 
befiire our tune.’ 

‘A straw for your wandmng spirits ' ’ said Adam Wood- 
cock , ' I mmd them no more than an earn carra for a string 
of wild geese , they have all fled smoe the pulpits were filled 
with honest men, and the pec^le’s ears with sound doctrme. 
Nay, I have a touch at them m my baUad, an I bad but had 
the good luck to have it sung to end ' , and again he set off m 
the same key 


‘From hsimted spnng and grassy nng 
Troop »>blm, el^ and fary , 

And Uie kdpm must flit from the black hqg-pit, 
And the brownie must not tarry , 

To limbo lake 


Their way they take. 

With scarce the pith to flee. 
Si^ hay tnz, tnm-goliiz, 
Ifrider the greenwood tree ' 


I think,’ he added, ‘that, could Sir Halbert’s patience have 
stretch^ till we came that length, he would have hada hearty 
lau^ and that is what he seldom enic^’ 

‘If it be all true that men tdl of his early life,’ said Bdand, 
‘he has less right to laugh at goblins than most men’ 
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‘ Ay, it be all trae,’ answered Adam Woodcock ; ‘ bnt who 
can ensnie ns of tbatl MoreoTm, these were bnt tales the 
monks used to ^ ns sunple laymen withal, they knew that 
&iiies and hobgwlins brought aves and paternosters mto rq>nte , 
bnt now we have given np worsbp of images m wood and stone, 
methihks it were no time to be arad of bubbles m the water or 
shadows m the air ’ 

‘However,’ said Boland Grseme, ‘as the Cathohcs say they 
do not worship wood or stone, bnt only as emblems of the holy 
saints, and not as things holy m themselves ’ 

‘P^wii»hawf ’ answeim the fidconer, ‘a rush for their 
pratm^ They told ns another story when ^ese baptised idols 
of theirs bronght pike-staves and sandalled shoon nom all the 
four wmds, and wmlhed the old women out of their com and 
their candle-ends, and their butter, bacon, wool, and cheese, and 
when not so mnch as a ney groat esca^ tith^ ’ 

Roland Greme had bem long tanmt, by necessity, to con- 
sider hiB form of religion as a ptoround secret, and to say 
nothing whatever m its defence when assailed, lest he should 
draw on himself the snspicion of belonging to the unpopular 
and exploded chnicL He therefore snfferra Adam Woodcock 
to tnnmph without fiuther opposition, marvelling m his own 
nund wlmther any of the gobu^, formerly such active agents, 
would avenge his rude i^ery before they left the valley of 
Glendearg But no such consequences fellowed. They passed 
the night quietly m a cottage m the glen, and the nert day 
lesnmM thi^ route to EdinburgL 



CHAPTER XVII 

Edtna' Scotia’s darling aeai^ 

All had thy palaces and towers, 
'Where once, beneath a monarch's feet^ 
Sate legidation’a soTereign powers' 


‘rTr’\Hls, 

I Mo 
X Boat 


ns, then, 18 Edinbaij^t* said the TOnth, as the 
Mow-traTOlleT8 amved at one of the neights to the 
Boathward, which commanded a -new of the great 


narthem capital — ‘this is that Edinburgh of which we have 
heard so much 1 ’ 


‘ Even BO," said the Mconer , ‘ yonder stands Anld Beekie , 
you may see the smoke hover over her at twenty miles’ dis- 
tance as the goss-hawk hangs otot a plnmp of yoong wild 
docks, ay, yonder is the heart of Scotland, and each throb 
that she gives is felt horn the edge of Solway to Dnncansbay 
Head. S^ yonder is the old Castle , and see to the right, on 

C nsmg ground, that is the Castle of Craigmillar, iwch I 
e known a merry place in my tima’ 

‘Was it not there,’ said the page in a low voioe^ ‘that the 
Qneen held her court ! ’ 


‘ Ay, ay,’ rephed the fidconer — ‘ Queen she was then, though 
you must not call her so now Well, th^ may say what they 
will — many a true heart will be sad for Stewart, e’en if all 

be true men say of her , for look you. Master Bolan^ she was 
the lovehest creature to look i^n that I ever saw with eye, 
and no lady m the land liked tetter the fiur flight of a Mcon. 
I was at the great match on Boahn Moor betwixt Bothwell — 
he was a blate sight to her that Bothwell — and the Baron of 
Boshn, who could judge a hawk’s flight as wdl as any man m 
Sootland a butt of !^emsh and a ring of gold was tne wager, 
and it was flown as &irly for as ever was red gold and bright 
wmu And to see her there on hra white palfi^, that flew as 
if it scorned to touch more than the heathm blossom , and to 


hear her voice, as dear and sweet as the mavis’s whistle^ mix 
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among our jolly vhoqpmg and whistling , and to mark all the 
nobles dashing round her — happiest he who got a word or a 
look — teaniw through moss ana hagg, and ventuimg neck and 
limb to gam the praise of a bold nder, and the blink of a bonny 
queen’s onght eye ' She wdl see httle hawking where she hcs 
now, ay, ay, pomp and pleasure pass away as qieedily as the 
wap of a &lcoa’s wing ’ 

‘And where is this poor queen now confined t ’ sud Boland 
Grseme, mterested m &e fiite of a woman whose beauty and 
grace had made so strong an impression even on the blunt and 
careless cbaiacter of Adam Woodcock. 

‘ ^^ere is she now imprisoned f ’ said honest Adam , ‘why, 
in some castle m the north, lliey say I know not where^ for 
my part, nor is it worth while to vex one’s self anent what cannot 
be mended. An she had guided her power well whilst she 
had it she had not come to so evil a pass. Men say she mnst 
resign her crown to this little bal^ of a prmce, for that they 
will trust her with it no longer Our master has been as busy 
as his neighbours in all ibis work. If the Queen should come 
to her own again, Avenel Castle is like to smoke for it^ nnleas 
he makes his baigam all the better ' 

‘ In a castle m the north Queen Mary is confined t ’ said the 
page. 

‘ Why, ay — they say so, at least. In a castle beyond that 
neat river which comes down yonder, and looks like a nver , 
but it IS a branch of the sea, and as bitter as brme.’ 

‘ And amongst all her subjects,’ said the page, with some 
emotion, ‘is there none that will adventure anything fiir her 
rehefJ’ 

‘That is a kittle question,’ said Ibe fidconer , ‘and if yon 
ask it often. Master Bobmd, I am &m to tell yon that you will 
be mewed up yourself m some of Ibose castles, if they do not 
prefer twisting your head off, to save forther trouble with you 
Adventure anyuung ' Lord, why, Murray has the wmd m his 
poop now, man, and files so hi^ and strong that Ibe devil a 
wing of them can match bim- Mo, no , there she is, and there 
she must he^ tiU Heaven send her dehveronce, or tall her son 
has Ibe management of alL But Murray wdl never let her 
loose agam, he knows her too weU. And hark thee, we are 
now bound for Holyrood, where thou wdt find plenty of news 
and of courtiers to tell m But, take my coun^ and keep a 
calm sough, as the Scots say hear every man’s coTmsel, and 
keep your own. And if you hap to learn any news you like, 
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leap not np as if yon were to pot cm armour dueot in the eanse. 
Onr old Ha Wingate says — and he knows oonit cattle well — 
that if yon are told old King Gonl is come aliTe again, yon 
shonld tnm it off with, " And is h^ m tmth 1 I heard not of it,” 
and shonld seem no more moved than if one told yon, ^ way 
of novelly, that old King Gonl was dead and bun^ Where- 
fore, look well to yonr bearing, Mr Boland, for 1 promise yon, 
yon come among a generation that are keen as a hnngry 
hawk. And never be da^er ont of sheath at every wry word 
yon hear spoken , for yon will find as hot blades as yonrsel^ 
and then will be letting of blood wiUiont advice either of leech 
or ahnanack.’ 

‘ Yon shall see how staid I will be, and how cantions, my 
good friend,’ said Grmme, ‘bnt; Ues^ Ladyi what goodly 
nonse is that which is lymg all m rnms so dose to the city t 
Have they been playing at the Abbot of Unreason here, and 
ended the gambol by bnrning the dinrch t ’ 

‘There agam now,’ rephed his compamon, ‘yon go down 
the wmd like a wild haggard, that minds neither Inre nor beck , 
that 18 a qnestion yon wonld have asked m as low a tone as 1 
shall answer it ’ 

‘If I stay here long,’ said Boland Grmme, ‘it is like I shall 
lose the natural use of my voice , but what are the rnms then f ’ 
‘ The Kirk of Fidd,’ said the Mooner, m a low and im- 


pressive whisper, laymg at the same time his finger on his hp , 
‘ ask no more about it , somebody got fonl play, and somebody 
got the blame of it , and the game be^n there which perhaps 
may not be played out in our time. Poor Henry Barnley • to 
be an ass, he understood someidiat of a hawk < bnt they sent 
him on the wing through the air himsdf one bright moonlight 
nidh’ 

llie memory of this catastnmhe was so recent that the page 
averted his eyes with horror from the scathed nuns in l^oh 
it had taken place , and the accusations agamst Ihe Queen, to 
which it had given rise, came over his mmd with snch strength 


as to balance the oompasmon Im bad begun to entertam for her 
present finrlorn situation. 

It was, mdeed, with that ^tating state of nund which arises 
partly firom horror, bnt more from anmons mterest and cnnosily, 
that young Gimme found himself actually traversing ^e scene 
of Giose tremendous events the report <h which had disturbed 
the most distant solitudes in Scotiaiid, lika the echoes of diafamt. 
thund e r mlliTig among thA mountains. 
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‘Now,’ he Ihonght — ‘now or never dull I become a nun, 
and bear my part m those deeds which the simple inhafaitants 
of our hamlets repeat to each other as if they were wrought by 
hemgs of a supenor order to Iheir own ' I will know now 
wherefore the Knight of Avenel carries his crest so much above 
those of the neighbouring baronage, and how it u dut men, 
by valour and wisdom, work dieir way from Ihe hodden-grey 
coat to the doak of scarlet and gold. Men say I have not 
much wisdom to recommend me , and if that be true, courage 
must do it , for I will be a man amongst hving men, or a dew 
corpse amongst the dead.’ 

mm these dreams of ambition he turned his thoughts to 
those of pleasure, and began to form many conjectures when 
and where he should see C^thenne Seyton, and m what manner 
their acquaintance was to be renewed. With such conjectures 
he was amusing himself when he £iund that they had entered 
the city, and all other feebngs were sus^ded m the sensation 
of giddy astonishment with which an inhabitant of the country 
IS affected when, for the first tune, he finds himself in the 
streets of a large and populous mty, a unit m the midst of 
thousands. 

The prmmpal street of Edmbui^h was then, as now, one of 
the most spacious m Europe. The extreme height of the 
houses, and the variety of Gothic gables, and battlements, and 
balconies, by which the sky-line on each side was crowned and 
terminate together with ihe width of the street itself, might 
have struck with surprise a more practised eye than that of 
young Grsema 'The population, dose packed withm the walls 
of the city, and at this tune mcreased by the number of the 
lords of the King’s party who had throng to Edmburgh to 
wait upon ihe Regent Murray, absolutdy swarmed like bees 
on the wide and statdy sfreet Instead of the shop-wmdows, 
which are now calculated fiir the display of goods, the traders 
had their open booths prmectmg on the street, m which, as 
m the &shion of the modem bazars, all was exposed which 
they had upon sale And though ihe commoditiea were not 
of we ndiest kmds, yet Grmme ihoimht he behdd the wealth 
of the whole world m ihe various balra of Flanders doihs and 
the specunens of tapestry , and at other places the display of 
domestic utensils and pieces of plate stxnck him with wond» 
The sight of cutlers’ booths, fnmiiwed with swords and poniards, 
which were man ufactured m Scotland, and with pieces of 
defroisive armour, imported fixim Fland^ added to his sur* 
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prise; and at every step he found so mnch to admire and 
to gaze upon that Adam Woodcock had no httle difficnlly 
m prevaalmg on him to advance through snch a scene of 
enchantments 

The sight of the erovds which hlled the streets was equally 
a sulgeet of wonder Here a gB,j lady, m her muffler, or silken 
veil, traced her way delicatdy, a gentleman-usher making way 
for her, a page hearing up her tram, and a waiting gentlewoman 
carrying ner Bible, thns intimating that her purpose was 
tows^ the church. There he might see a group of mtizens 
bending the same way, wiili llieir short Flermsh doaks, wide 
trousers, and high-cap^ doublets — a fflahion to which, as well 
as to their bonnet and feather, the Scots were long fiuthfiiL 
Then, again, came the deigyman himself m his blaiw Geneva 
doak and band, lending a grave and attentive ear to the dis- 
course of several persons who accompanied him, and who were 
doubtless holding senous converse on the religious subject 
he was about to treat of Nor did there lack passengers of a 
different and appearance. 

At every turn, Boland Graeme might see a gallant ruffle 
along in Ine newer or French mode, his doublet slashed, and 
his points of the same colours with we Immg, his long sword 
on one side, and his poniard on the other, hdimd him a body 
of stout serving-men, promitioned to his estate and quality, 
all of whom wdked with the air of mibtary retainers, and 
were armed with sword and buckler, the latter being a small 
round shield, not unlike the Highland target^ having a steel 
^ike m the centre. Two of these parties, each headed by 
a person of importance, chanced to meet in the very centre 
of the street, or, as it was called, ‘the crown of Gie cause- 
way’ — a post of honour as tenaciously asserted in Scotland 
as that of giving or taking tiie wall u^ to be m the more 
southern p^ of the island. The two leaders being of equal 
rank, and, most probably, either animated by pohti^ diabim 
or by recollection of some feudal enmity, marched dose im to 
each other, without yiddmg an inch to the right or the , 
and neither showing the least purpose of giving way, they 
stopped for an instant^ and then drew their swords Their 
foUoweis imitated their example , about a score of weapons at 
once flashe d m the sun, and there was an immediate datter of 
swords and bucklers, while the followers on either side cned 
their master’s name the one shouting, ‘Hdp, a Leshe’ — a 
Leshe ! ’ while the others answered with shouts of ‘ Seyton < — ^ 
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Seyton' ’ vilih Hie additaonalpiiimiiig slogan, 'Seton — seton, 
beu the knaves to the mnna ' ’ 

If the &lconer found difficulty in getting the page to go 
forward before, it was now perfectly impossible. He remed up 
his horse, clapped his hands, and, dehghted with the fitav, 
cned and shouted as ffist as any of those who were actually 
engaged in it. 

The noise and cnes thus ansmg on the High^te, as it was 
called, drew mto the quarrel two or three other parties of 
gentlemen and their servants, besides some single passenger^ 
who, hearing a fray betwixt these two distinguished names, 
took part m it, either for love or hatred. 

The combat became now very sharp, and although the 
sword-and-buckler men made more clatter and noise than they 
did real damage, yet several good cuts were dealt among them , 
and those who wore rapiers — a more formidable weapon than 
the ordmaiy Scottish swords — gave and received dangerous 
wounds. 1^0 men were already stretched on the causeway, and 
the party of ^yton began to mve ground, bemg much imenor 
in number to the other, with which several of the citizens 
had united themselves, when young Boland Graeme, beholding 
their leader, a noble gentlemao, fighting bravely, and bard 
pressed with numbers, could withhold no longer 'Adam 
W^oodcock,’ he said, ‘ an you be a man, draw, and let ns take 
part with the Se3rton.' Aad, without waiting a reply, or hsten- 
mg to the fidconer’s earnest entreaty that he would leave 
alone a strife m which he had no concern, the fiery youth 
sprung from his horse, drew his short sword, and shontmg like 
the r^ *A Seyton' — a Seyton’ Set on* — set oni’uimst 
forward mto the throng, and ^^ck down one of those who was 
pressmg hardest upon the gmideman whose cause he espoused. 
This sudden reinforcement gave spirit to the weaker party, 
who began to renew the combat with much alacrity, when four 
of the magistrates of the city, distinguished by their velvet 
cloaks and gold chains, came up with a guard of halberdiers 
and citizens, armed with long wearans, and well accustomed to 
such service, thrust boldly forward, and compiled the swords- 
men to separate, who immediately retreated m different direc- 
tions, leaving such of the wounded on both sides as had been 
disabled m &e fray lymg on the street 

The folconer, who hu been tearmg his beard for anger at 
his comrade’s rashness, now rode up to bim with the horse, 
which he had caught by the bndle, and accosted bun wilh 
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‘Master Boland — master goose — master madcap — mil it 
please yon to get on horse, and bndge % or will yon renuun here 
to ^ earned to prison, and made to answer for this pretty 
daVs work ? ’ 

^e page, who had hegnn his retreat along with the Seytons, 
just as if he had been one of Ihmr natural aUies, was by this 
unceremonious apphcation made sensible that he was acting a 
foohah part , an^ obeying Adam Woodcock, with some sense of 
shame, he sprung achvmy on horseback, and upsetting with 
the shoulder of the animal a city-officer who was makmg towards 
him, he began to nde smartly down the street, along with his 
companion, and was quickly out of the reach of the hue and 
cry In ffict, rencounters of the kmd were so common m £dm- 
hurgh at that period that the disturbance seldom ezmted much 
att^tion after the affiay was OTm*, unless some person of con- 
sequence chanced to have &llen, an incident whi^ imposed on 
his faends the duty of avenging his death on the first con- 
vement opportumty So feeme, mdeed, was the arm of the 

E ohee, that it was not unusual for such skirmishes to last for 
ours, where the parties were numerous and well matched. 
But at this tune the Regent, a man of great strength of char- 
acter, aware of the mischief which usualfy arose from such acts 
of violence, had prevailed with the magistrates to keep a con- 
stant guard on ^t, for prevmitijig or separating such affrays 
as had happened m the present casa 
The ffilconer and his young compamon were now nding down 
the Ganongate, and had slackened their pace to avoid attract- 
ing attention, ^e rather that there seemed to be no appearance 
of pursuit Boland hung his head as one who was conscious 
his conduct had been none of the wisest^ whilst his compamon 
thus addressed him 

‘ Wdl you be pleased to tell me one thing. Master Boland 
Grmme, and that is, whether there be a devil incarnate m you 
or no 1 ’ 

‘Truly, Master Adam Woodcor^’ answered the page, ‘I 
would &in hope there is not’ 

‘Then,’ said Adam, ‘I would &m know by what other influ- 
ence or instigation you ar e pe rpetually at one end or the other 
of some bloody brawl! what, I pray, had yon to do with 
these SOTtons and Leshes, that yon never heard the names of 
in your ^ befiire t ’ 

‘Tou are out there, my friend,’ said Boland Graeme, ‘ I have 
my own reasonB fin hemg a friend to the Sqytons.’ 
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'ThOT most have been very secret reason^ then,' answered 
Adam Woodcock, ‘ fi>r I think I could have wagered yon bad 
never known one of the name , and I am apt to beheve still 
that it was your nnballowed passion for that clasTimg of cold 
non, which has as much chaim for yon as the clatter of a brass 
pan hath for a hive of bees, rather than any care either fer 
Myton or for Leslie, that persuaded you to thrust your fool’s 
head mto a quarrel that noways concerned yon. But take this 
for a warning, my young master, that if yon are to draw sword 
with every man who draws sword on the Highgate hme, it will 
be scarce worth your while to sheathe hilho again for the rest of 
your life, since, if I guess rightly, it will scarce endure on such 
terms for many hours — all whim I leave to your senous con- 
sideration.’ 

‘ By my word, Adam, I honour your advice , and I promise 
yon ^t I will practise by it as &thfhlly as if I were sworn 
apprentice to yon, to the trade and myst^ of beanng myself 
wim all wisdom and safety through the new paths of life that 
I am about to be engaged in.’ 

‘ And therem yon w^ do well,’ said the folconer, ‘ and I do not 
quarrel with you. Master Boland, for having a gram over much 

r t, because I know one may bring to the hand a wild hawk, 
h one never can a dunghul hen , and so betwixt two foults 
you have the best on ’t. But, besidm your peculiar gemus for 
quanelhng and lugging out your side compamon, my dear 
Master Boland, younave also the gift of peering under every 
woman’s muffler and screen, as if yon expected to find an old 
acqnamtance. Though, were yon to spy one, I should be as 
much surprised at it, well wottmg how few you have seen of 
these same wild-fowl, as I was at your taking so de^ an mterest 
even now m the Seytnn.’ 

‘Tush, man < nonsense and foUy,’ answered Boland Graeme , 
‘I but sought to see what eyra these gentle hawks have got 
under their hood.’ 

‘Ay, but it’s a dangerous subject of mquny,’ said the 
fiJconer , ‘ you had better hold out your bare wnst for an ea^le 
to pendi upon. Look yon. Master Boland, these pretty wild 
geese cannot be hawked at without risk they have as many 
divm^ boltmgs, and volleying as the most gamesome quanj 
that &con ever flew at. .^d besides, every woman of them is 
maimed with her husband, or her kmd friend, or her brother, 
or her consm, or her sworn servant at the least But you heed 
me nof^ Master Boland, though I know the game so wml your 
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eye is all on that pietl^ damsel who tnps down the gate befiire 
ns , by my certes, I will warrant her a bbthe dancer either m 
reel or revel — a pan- of silver monsco bells would become these 
^tty anMes as well as the jesses would suit the Surest Norway 

‘ Thou art a fool, Adam,’ said the page, ‘ and I care not a 
button about the girl or her anHen. fiut, what the foul fiend, 
one must look at something ' ’ 

‘Very true. Master Bolwd Grmme,’ said his guide, ‘but let 
me pray yon to choose your objects better Look you, there 
IS scarce a woman walks this Highgate with a silk screen or a 
peaibn muffler, but, as I said before, she has' either gentieman- 
usher before her, or kinsmaii, or lover, or husband, at her 
elbow, or it may be a brace of stout fellows with sword and 
buckler, not so fer behind but what they can fellow dosa 
Bnt yon heed me no more than a goss-hawk minds a yellow 
yoldmg’ 

‘0 yes, I do — I do mind you indeed,’ said Boland Grseme , 
* but hold my nag a bit — 1 will be with you m the exchange of 
a whistle’ So saying, and ere Adam woodcock could finish 
the sermon which was dying on bis tongn^ Boland Gimme, to 
the fidconer’s utter astonishment, threw him the bndle of bis 
jennet, jumped off horaebadc, and pursued down one of the 
closes or narrow lanea^ which, opemng under a vault, terminate 
upon the mam street, the very maiden to whom his fiuend had 
accused hun of showmg so much attention, and who had turned 
down the pass m question. 

‘St M^ — St Magdalen — St Benedict — St Barnabas'’ 
said the poor fidconer, when he found himself thus suddenly 
brought to a pause m ^e midst of the Ganongate, and saw hm 
young charge start off like a madman m quest of a damsel whom 
he lu^ never, as Adam supposed, seen m his life before — ‘ St 
Satan and St Beelzebub — for this would make one swear samt 
and devd — what can have come over the lad with a wamon ' 
And what shall I do the whdst T He will have his throat cut, 
the poor lad, as sure as 1 was bom at the foot of Bosebeny 
Toppmg Gould I find some one to hold the horses < Bnt they 
are as sharp here north-away as in canny Yorkshire herselt 
and qmt bndle, quit titt, as we say An I could bnt see one 
of our folks now, a holly-spng were worth a gold tassel , or 
could 1 bnt see one of the Begent’s men, bnt to leave the 
horses to a stranger, that 1 cannot, and to leave Ihe place 
while the lad IS m jeopardy, that I wonot’ 
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We must leave the fiJconer, however, in the midst of his 
distress, and follow the hot-headed yonth who was the cause of 
bispeiplezity 

The latter part of Adam Woodcock’s sage remonstrance had 
been m a great measure lost upon Boland, for whose benefit 
it was mtended , because, in one of the female forms which 
tnpped along the street, muffled in a veil of stnped silk, like 
the women of Brussels at tins day, his eye had disraroed some- 
thing which closely resembled the exquisite shape and spinted 
bearing of Oatheime Seyton. Dimng all the grave advice 
which the Mconer was dinning m his ears, his eye continued 
mtent upon so mterestmg an object of observation , and at 
length, as the damsel, just about to dive under one of the 
arched passages which afforded an outlet to the Ganongate 
from the houses beneath (a passage graced by a projecting 
shidd of arms, supported by two huge foxes of stone), had 
lifted her veil for the purpose perhaps of descrying who the 
horseman was who for some time hiM eyed her so closely, 
young Boland saw, under the shade of the silken plaid, enough 
of the bright arare eyes, £ur locks, and bhthe features to 
induce him, hke an inexperienced and rash madcap, whose wil- 
ful ways never had been traversed by contradiction, nor much 
sulgected to consideration, to throw the bndle of his horse mto 
Ad^ Woodcock’s hand, and leave him to play the waiting gen- 
tleman, while he dashed down the paved court after Catherme 
Se^n — all as aforesaid. 

Women’s wits are proverbially quick, but apparently those 
of Catherine simgested no better expedient than fairlv to betake 
herself to speed of foot, m hopes of baffling the pagee vivacity, 
by getting safely lodged before he could discover where. But 
a youth ^ eighteen, m pursuit of a mistress, is not so easily 
outstripped. Gathenne fled across a paved court, decmated 
with hffge formal vases of stone, m which yews, cypresses, and 
other evergreens vegetated in sombre suliennesa, and gave a 
correspondent degree of solenmity to the high and heavy build- 
ing m fiont of whuh they were placed as ornaments, aspiring 
towards a square portion of the blue hemu^here, correqxmd- 
ing exactly in extent to the quadrangle m which they were 
stationed, and all around which rose hum black walls, exhibit- 
ing wmdowB m rows of five stones, with heavy architraves over 
eai^ bearing armorial and religious devices. 

T^ugh uiis court Gathenne Seyton flashed like a hunted 
doe, matang the best use of those pretty legs whuh bad 
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attracted the commeDdatioii even of the reflectiTe and oantions 
Adam Woodoock. She hastened toiraids a lai^ door m the 
centre of Ihe lower front of the oonrt, pulled the bobbm till 
the latch flew up, and ensconced herself in the ancient mansioii. 
But if she fled bhe a doe, Boland Gnome followed with the 
speed and ardour of a youthful staghound, loosed for the first 
time on his pr^ He impt her m new m spite of her efforts , 
for it IS remarkable what an advantage m such a race the 
gallant who desires to see possesses over the maiden who wishes 
not to be seen — an advantage which I have known counter- 
balance a great start m pomt of distance. In short, he saw 
the waving of her screen, or veil, at one comer, heard the tap 
of her fimt, hght as that was, as it crossed the court, a^d 
caught a glimpse of her figure just as she entered the door 
of the mansion. 

Boland Gneme, inconsiderate and headlong as we have 
described him, having no knowledge of real li& but fixim the 
romances which he hw read, and not an idea of checking him- 
self in the midst of any eager impulse, possessed, besides, of 
much courage and readiness, never hesitated for a moment to 
approach the door through which the object of his search bad 
disappeared. He too pulled the bobbin, and the latch, thojwh 
heavy and massive, answered to the summons, and arose. Ine 
page entered with the same precipitation which had marked 
hiB whole proceeding, and found lumsdf m a large hall, or 
vestibule, cQmly enlightened by latticed casements of pamted 
glass, and rendered yet dimmer through the exclusion of the 
sunbeams, owing to the height of the waUs of those bnildinCT 
by which the courtyard was enclosed. The walls of the hem 
were surrounded with smts of ancient and rusted armour, m- 
torohanged with huge and massive stone scutcheons, bearing 
double tressures, fleured and counter-fleured, wheat-sheaves, 
coronets, and so forth — things to which Boland Giseme gave 
not a moment’s attention. 

In frmt^ he only deimed to observe the figure of Catherine 
Seyton, who, deeming herself safe in the hall, had stopped to 
take bmth after her course, and was reposing hersm for a 
moment on a large oaken s^e which stood at the upper end 
of the ball- The noise of Boland’s entrance at once disturbed 
her, she started up withafomt scream of sumnse, and escaped 
through one of the several foldu^doors which opened mto this 
apartment as a common centre. This door, which Boland Gneme 
inBtanlly appnaohed, i^mned on a large and wdl-h^ted gallery. 
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at the upper end of which he ooold hear several voices, and tiie 
noise of hasty steps approaching towards the hall, or vestibule. 
A httle recalled to sober thought ly an appearance of senous 
danger, he was dehberating whether he mould stand fiist or 
reti^ when Catherine Seyton re-entered horn a side door, 
running towards him with as much speed as a few nunutes 
since Ae had fled from him. 

‘Oh, what mischief brought ^u hither t’ she said. ‘Fly — fly, 
or you are a dead man , or stay — they come — flight is impos- 
sible , say you came to ask for Lord Seyton.’ 

»ne mrung from him and disappeared through the door by 
which she hm made her second appearance , and, at the same 
instant, a pair of large folding-doors at the upper end of the 
gallery flew open with vehemence^ and six or seven young 
^tlemen, ncUy dressed, pressed forward mto the apartment 
having, for the greater pi^ their swords drawn. 

‘Who B it,’ said one, ‘dare mtmde on ns m our own 
mansion % ’ 

‘Gut him to pieces,’ said another, ‘let him pay for tbs 
day’s insolence and vidence , he is some follower of the Bothes.’ 

‘No, by St Maiy,’ said another, ‘he is a follower of the 
arch-fiend and ennobled down. Halbert Glendinmng, who takes 
the style of Avend — once a chnich-vassal, now a pillager of 
the church.’ 

‘It IB so,’ said a fourth, ‘I know him by the bolly-spng, 
wbch 18 their cognizance. Secure the door , he must answer 
for this insolence.’ 

Two of the gallants, hastily diawmg their weamns, passed 
an to the door by wbch Boland had entered the hau, and 
stationed themsdves there as if to prevent his escape. The 
others advanced on Graeme, who had just smise enough to 
perceive that any attempt at resistance would be alike finutless 
and imprudent At once, and ly various voices, none of which 
sounded aimcably, the page was required to say who he was, 
whence he came, 1 ^ nam^ bs errano, and who sent bim bther 
The number of &e questions demanded of him at once afforded 
a momentary apolqgy for bs remaining silent, and ere that 
bnef truce had elapm a personage entoed the hall, at whose 
appearance those who had gatheiM fiercely around Inland fell 
b^ with respect 

Tbs was a tall man, whose dark hair was already grizzled, 
though bs ^ and haughty features retained all the animation 
of youth. upper put of bs person was undressed to lus 
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Holland sbrt^ whose ample folds were stained with blood. Bnt 
he wore a mantle of crimson, lined with nch for, cast around 
him, which supphed the defimeni^ of his dress. On his head 
he had a cnmson velvet honnet, looped np on one side with a 
gmall golden chain of many linlfg, whndi, going thnce around 
the hat, &stened by a medal, agreeu^ to the &ahion 
amongst the grandees of the time. 

‘Whom have TOu here, sons and kinsmen,’ said he, ‘ around 
whom yon crowd thus roughly t Enow you not that llie shelter 
of this roof should secure every one ^ treatment who shall 
come hither either m &ir peace or m open and manly 
hostihty r 

‘ But here, my lord,’ answered one of the youths, ‘ is a knave 
who comes on treacherous eroial > ’ 

‘ I deny the charge,’ said Boland Grseme^ boldly , ‘ 1 came to 
mqnire after my Lord Seyton.’ 

‘A hkely tale,’ answered his accusers, ‘m the mouth of a 
follower of Glendinuing ’ 

‘Stay, young men,’ said the Lord Seyton, for it was that 
nohleman himsi^ ‘let me look at this youth. By Heaven, it 
18 the very same who came so boldly to my side not very many 
mmutea smce, when some of my own knaves bore themselves 
with more respect to their own worshipful safety than to mme ' 
Stand hock from him, for he well deserves honour and a friendly 
welcome at your hands, instead of this rough treatment’ 

They fell hack on all sides, obedient to Lord Seyton’s 
commands, wh(^ taking Roland Gimme by the band, thanked 
him for his prompt and gallant assistance, adding, that he 
nothing doubted ‘the same mterest which he had ta^ m his 
cause m the afiiay brought him hither to inquire after his 
hurt’ 

Roland bowed low m acquiescence. 

‘Or IS there anything m whidi I can serve you, to show my 
sense of tout ready gallmitry 1 ’ 

But the page, thinking it best to abide by the apology frm 
his visit which Ike Lord Seyton had so aptly himself suggested, 
lephed, ‘That to be assuim of his lordship’s safety had been 
the only cause of his intrusion. He jndgeiv he add^ ‘ he had 
seen him receive some hurt in the afnay ’ 

‘A trifle,’ said Lord Seyton, ‘I had but stripped my doublet^ 
that the chirai;raon might put some dressuig on ^ paltry 
Boratoh, when tibese r^ boys mterrupted us with then 
damoui.’ 
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lUdand Giffime, mafang a low obfflsanoe^ was now about to 
dqtart, for, relieved from the danger of being treated as a spy, 
he b^an next to fear that his compamon, Adam Woodco^ 
whom he had so nnceremomonsly quitted, would either bring 
him mto some feither dilemma by ventnniig mto the hotel m 
quest of him, or nde off and leave him behmd altogether But 
Lord Seyton did not permit him to escape so easily ‘ Tarry,’ 
he said, ‘young man, and let me know thy rank and name. 
The Seyton b^ of late been more wont to see friends and 
followers shrink fimn his side than to receive aid from 
strangers , but a new world may come round, m which he may 
have the chance of rewarding ms well-wishers.’ 

‘ My name is Boland Grs^^ my lord,’ answered the yonib, 
‘a page, who for the present is m the service of Sir Halbert 
Glendirming ’ 

‘I said so from the firsts’ said one of the young men, ‘my 
life I will wager that this is a shaft out of the heretic’s quiver 
— a stratagem from first to last, to mjeer into your confidence 
some espuu of his own. They know how to teach both boys 
and women to play the mtelligencers ’ 

‘That IS fidse, if it be spoken of me,’ said Boland, ‘no man 
m Scotland should teach me such a foul part ' ’ 

‘ I beheve thee, boy,’ said Lord Seyton, ‘ for thy strokes were 
too fiur to be dealt upon an understandmg with toose that were 
to receive them. Credit me, however, I httle expected to have 
help at need from one of your master's household, and I would 
know what moved thee in my quarrel, to thme own endangenng 1 ’ 

‘So please you, my lord,' said Boland, ‘I think my master 
himself would not have stood by and seen an honourable man 
borne to earth by odds, if his single arm could help him. Such 
at least is the lesson we were taught in chivalry at the Castle 
of AveneL’ 

‘ The good seed hath fallen mto good ground, young man,’ 
said Seyton , ‘but, alas < if Uiou practise such honour^le war 
in these dieJionourable days, when nght is everywhere borne 
down by mastery, thy bf^ my poor toy, wiU be but a short 

‘Let it be short, so it be honourable,’ said Boland Grmme; 
‘and permit me now, my lord, to commend me to your grace, 
and to take my leave. A comrade waits with my horse m the 
street’ 

‘ Take this, however, young man,’ said Lord Seyton,^ undomg 

* See Note 13. 
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fixtm his bannet the golden chain and medal, ‘and wear it tat 
my sake' 

With no httle pride Boland Giseme accepted the gift^ which 
he hastily &stened around his bonnei^ as he bad seen gallants 
wear sn^ an omamenl^ and, renewing his obeisance to the 
baron, left the hall, traversed fhie comi^ and appeared m the 
street, jnst as Adam Woodcock, vexed and anxious at his dela^, 
had deteimmed to leave the horses to their &te and go m 
quest of his youthfiil comrade. ‘ Whose bam hast then Imkmi 
next!' he exclaimed, greatly leheved by his appearance, 
although his countenance mdicated that he had passed through 
an agitating scene. 

‘Ask me no questions,’ said Boland, leaping gaily on his 
horse , ‘ but see how short time it takes to wm a cham of gold,’ 
pomtmg to that which he now wore. 

‘ Now, God forbid that thou hast either stolen it or reft it 
by violence,’ said the keener, ‘for, otherwise, I wot not how 
the devil thou conldst compass it. 1 have been often here, ay, 
for months at an end, and no one gave me either chain or 
medaL’ 

‘Thou seest I have got one on shorter acquamtance with 
the city,’ answered the page, ‘but set thine honest heart at 
rest that which is fairly won and freely given is neither reft 
nor stolen.’ 

‘Marry, hang thee, with thy fon&rona^ about thy neck<’ 
said the folconer, *1 think water will not drown nor hemp 
strangle then Thou hast been discarded as my lady’s page, to 
come in again as my lord’s squire , and, for following a noble 
young damsel into some great household, thou gettest a cham 
and medal, where another would have had the baton across his 
shoulders, if he missed having the dirk m his body But here 
we come in front of the old abbey Bear thy gora luck with 
you when you cross these paved stones, and, % Our Lady, yon 
may brag Scotland.’ 

As he qioke, they checked their horses, where the huge old 
vaulted entrance to the abbey or Palace of Holyrood crossed 
the termination of the street down which they had proceeded. 
The courtyard of the palace opened withm tins gloomy mreh, 
blowing me frxmt of an irregular pile of monastic buildings, 
one wing of which is still extant, forming a part of the mod^ 
palace, erected m the days of Charles 1 

At the gate of the poroh the Mooner and page resigned their 

> See Note 14 
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hones to the servuig-maii in attendance, the fiilconer oom- 
manding him, mth an air of anthonly, to cany them safely to 
the stables. ‘We fellow,’ he said, ‘the Ei^ht of AveneL 
We must bear ourselves fer vbat we are here,’ said he in a 
whisper to Boknd, ‘for eve^ one here is looked on as thw 
demean themselves , and he that is too modest must to the wall, 
as the proverb says, therefore, cock ihy honnel^ man, and let 
us brook the causeway bravely ’ 

Assuming, therefere, an air of consequence correqtondmg 
to what he supposed to be his master’s unportance and qn^ty, 
Adam Wooded led the way into the courtyard of the ralara 
ofHolyrood. 



CHAPTER XVIIl 


The sky u donded, Gaspsid, 

And the vex’d ocean sleepe a tionbied sleep, 
a land ^eam of parting gntiaKwA 
Sach aLnmber hangs o'er ^rantented lands; 

While feebons donht, as yel^ it they have strength 
To front the open battle. 

Albion^ a Poem. 

/ I VJtli! touIMiI pa^ ^nsed on the entrance of the oonrt- 
I yaia, and unploim his gude to give him a moment’s 
X. breathing-spaca ‘Let me but lookaronnd me, man,’ 
said he, ‘yon consider not I have never seen such a scene as 
this before. And this is Holyrood — the resort of the gallant 
and gay, and the &ir, and the wise, and the powerful < ’ 

‘Ay, many, is if’ said Woodcock, ‘but I wish I could 
hood thee as &ey do the hawks, for thou starest as wildly as if 
you sought another fray or ano&er &n&rona. 1 would 1 had 
thee safmy housed, for &ou lookest wild as a goss-hawL’ 

It was mdeed no common sight to Boland, the vestibule of a 
palace, traversed by its vanous groups — some radiant with 
gaiety, some pensive, and apparently weighed down by affairs 
concerning me state or concerning themselves Here the 
hoary statesmaii, with his cautious yet commanding look, his 
furred cloak and sable pantouflm , there the soldier, m buff and 
steel, his long sword jamng a^inst the pavement, and his 
whiskered upper bp and frowning brow looking an habitual 
defiance of duiger which perhaps was not always made good , 
there agam passed my lord’s serving-man, high of heart and 
bloody of hand, humble to his master and his master’s equals, 
insolent to all others. To these might be added, the poor 
smtor, with his anxious look and depressed mien , the officer, 
full of his brief anthonty, elbowing his betters, and possibly 
bis bene&ctors, out of the road, the proud pnest, who sought 
a better benefice, the proud baron, who sought a grant of 
church lands , the robber chie^ who came to sobcit a pudon for 
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tiie injunes he had inflicted on his neighbours , the plundeied 
finnkhn, who came to seek vengeance m that which he had hun- 
sdf received. Besides, there was the mustering and disposition 
of guards and soldiers , the despatching of messengers, and the 
receiving them , the trampling and neighing of horses without 
the gate, the flashmg of arms, and ruslSng of plumes, and 
jingl^ of spurs, wilhm it. In shorty it was that gay and 
^lendid conftiBion in which the eye of youth sees all that 
IS brave and brilliant, and that of ezpmience much that is 
doubtful, deceitful, &ls^ and hollow — hopes that will never be 
mtified, promises which will never be mlfilled, pnde m the 
disguise of humihty, and insolence in that of flank and 
generous bounty 

As, tired of the eager and enraptured attention which 
the page gave to a scene so new to him, Adam Woodcock 
endeavours to get him to move forward, before his exuberance 
of astomshment should attract the observation of the sharp- 
witted denizens of the courts the fldconer himself became an 
object of attention to a gay menial in a dark-green bonnet and 
feather, with a cloak of a corre^ndmg colour, laid down, as 
the phrase then went^ ly sue broad Ws of silver lace;, and 
welts with violet and silver The words of resgmtion burst 
flom both at ons ‘ What < Adam Woodcock at surt < ’ and 
‘What< Michael Wing-the-Wind — and how runs the hacbt 
greyhound bitch nowf’ 

‘ The waur for the wear, like ourselves, Adam, — eight years 
this grass — no four legs will cany a dog for ever , but we keep 
her for the breed, and s she ’scapes &>rder dsm. But why 
stand you gazing there T I promise yon, my lord has wished fiv 
you, and asked for you.’ 

‘ My Lord of Murray asked for me^ and he Regent of the 
kingdom ts ' ’ said Adam. ‘ I hunger and thirst to pay my 
duty to mj good lord , but I &noy ms good lordship remem- 
bers the (my's qiort on Gtunwath Msr, and myBmmmelzier 
folsn, that beat the hawks from Ike Isle of Man, and won his 
lordship a hundred crowns flom the Southenm baton whom they 
called Stanley ’ 

‘Nav, not to flatter thee, Adam,’ said his court fiiend, ‘he 
rememn^ nought of thee^ or of ^y folcon either. He hath 
flown many a higher flight smce Ikal^ and struck his quarry too 
But come — come hither away, I trust we are to be good com- 
rades on the old score.’ 

‘What < ’ said Adam, ‘you would have me cmsh a pot with 
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K a f bat I mast first dispose of my ^as, where he will neither 
ve girl to chase nor lad to draw sword upon.’ 

‘ Is the yonnpter such a one t ’ saidMichaeL 
‘ by my hood, he flies at all game,’ rephed Woodcock. 
‘Tbrn had he better come witli ns,’ said Michael Wing-the- 
Wmd , ‘ for we cannot hare a proper carouse just now, only I 
would wet my bps, and so most yon. I want to hear Hie news 
fixim Stu Many’s Wore yon see my lord, and I mil let yon know 
how the wmd sits np yonder ’ 

While he thus spoke, he led the way to a side door which 
o^ed into the conrt, and threading several dark passa^ 
with the air of one who knew the mort secret recesses of we 
palace, condncted them to a «nm.l1 matted chamber, where he 
placed bread and cheese and a foaming flagon of ale before the 
ndconer and his yonng companion, who immediately did justice 
to Hie latter m a hearty dran^t^ which nearly emptied the 
measure. Having drawn his breath, and dashed the ^th fiom 
his whiskers, he observed, Hiat his anxiety fiir the boy had made 
him deadly dry 

‘Mend your dranght,’ said his hospitable fiiend, again 
supplying the flagon mim a pitcher which stood beside ‘ I 
know the way to the battery-bar And now, mmd what I say 
This morning the Earl of Morton came to my lord m a mighty 
chafe’ 

‘What* th^ keep the old friendship, thent’ said Wood- 
cock. 

‘Ay, av, man, what elsef’ said Michael, ‘one hand must 
scratm we othw But m a mighty chafe was my Lord of 
Morton, who, to say trnHi, looketh on such occasions altogether 
nncaimy, and, as it were, fiendish , and he says to mj lord — for 
I was m the chamber taking ord^ about a cast of hawks that 
are to be fetched from Darnaway , Hiey match yonr long-winged 
felcons, fiiend Adam.’ 

‘ I will beheve that when I see them fly as high a pitch,’ 
rrohed Woodcock, Hus professional observation forming a sort 
oiparenthesia 

‘However,’ said Michael, pnrBaing his tale, ‘my Lord of 
Morton, m a mighty chafe, asked my Lord Begwt whet^ he 
was wefl dealt with — “ For my brother,” said he, “ Hiould have 
had a gift to be commendator of Keimaquhair, and to have all 
the temporahties erected mto a lordship of r^ahty fiir his 
benefit, and here,” said he, “the felse monks have had the 
insoleoce to choose a new abbot to put his claim in my brother’s 
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mj , and, moreover, the lascahty of the neighbourhood have 
bamt and plundered all that vaa left m the wbej, so that mj 
brother vill not have a house to dwell m when hath ousted 
the la^ hounds of pnests.” And my lord, seeing him chafed, 
said mildly to him, “ These are shrewd tidings, Douglas, but 
1 trust th% he not true , for Halbert Glendinning went south- 
ward yesterday with a band of ^ears, and assuieiOy, had either 
of these chan^ happened, that the monks had presumed to 
choose an abbot, or that the abbey had been burnt, as yon say, 
he had taken order on the spot for the punishment of sum 
insolence, and had de^tched ns a messenger ” And the Earl of 

Mortonr^lied Now I pray you, Ad^ to notice tl^t I say 

this out of love to you and your lord, and also for old comrade- 
ship, and also bemuse Sir Halbert l^th done me good, and 
may agam, and also because I love not the Earl of Morton, 
as mde^ more fear than like him — so then it were a foul deed 
m you to betray me. — “ But,” said the Earl to the Begent^ 
“ta^ heed, my lord, yon trust not this Glendinning too for 
he comes of churl’s blood, which was nevm true to the nobles.” 
By St Andrew, these were his very words. “And besides,” he 
said, “he hath a brother a monk m St Mary’s, and walks all 
by his ^dance, and is making finends on the Border with 
Bucdenw and with FemiehersV and will jom hand with 
them, were there likelihood of a new world.” And my lord 
answered, like a free noble lord as he is “Tush ' my Lord of 
Morton, I will be warrant for Glendinning’s feilh , and for his 
brother, he is a dreamer, that thinks of nought but book and 
breviary , and if such hap have chanced as you tdl of, 1 look 
to receive from Glendinning the cowl of a hanged monk, and 
the head of a riotous churl, by way of sharp and sudden justice.’’ 
And my Lord of Morton left the place, and, as it seemed to m& 
somewhat malcontent But smce that time my lord has asked 
me more than once whether there has amvra no messen^ 
from the Emght of AveneL And all this I have told you, that 
you may frame your discourse to the best purpose for it seems 
to me that my lord will not be well pleased if aught has hap- 
pened like what my Lord of Morton said, and if your lord hath 
not ta’en stnct onfors with it’ 

There was somethmg in this commumcation which fiurly 
blanked the bold visage of Adam Woodcock m spite of the 
reinforcement which his natural hardihood had received from 
the beny-brown ale of Holyrood. 

> Both these Border chleftalna were great friends of Queen Ustv 
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‘ What vas it he said ahont a chaTl’s head, that gtim Loid 
of Morton T ’ said the discontented &looner to his friend. 

‘ Nay, it was my Lord Be^t, who said that he expected, if 
the abb^ was mjnred, yonr knijght would send bim the hmul 
of the rmgleader among the rioters.’ 

‘ Nay, bnt is this done like a good Protestant,’ said Adam 
Woodcocl^ ‘ or a tme Lord of the Congregation f We used to 
be their white-boys and darlings when we pnUed down the 
convents m Fi& and Perthshire.’ 

‘ Ay, bnt that,’ said Michael, ‘ was when old mother Borne held 
her own, and her great folks were detemuned she should have 
no sheltm for her head m Scotland. But^ now that the priests 
are fled m all quarters, and their houses and lands are given 
to our grandees, they cannot see that we are working the work 
of reformation m destroymg the palaces of zealous Protestants.’ 

‘ But I tell you St Mary’s is not destroyed ' ’ said Woodcock, 
m mcreasing agitation , ‘ some trash of pamted wmdows there 
were broken — thmgs that no nobleman could have brooked m 
his house , some stone samts were brought on their marrow- 
bones, hke old Widdnngton at Chevy Chase , but as for flxe- 
luamg, there was not so much as a bghted lunt amongst us, 
save we match which the dragon had to light the burnii^ tow 
withal, which he was to iqiit agamst St Qeoige, nay, I had 
caution of that’ 

‘How! Adam Woodcock,’ said his comrade, ‘I trust thou 
badst no hand m such a &ir woiil Look you, Adam, I were 
loth to tem^^ou, and you just come from a journey , but I 
promise you, mirl Morton hath brought you down a “maiden ’’ 
from Halifax, you never saw the like of her , and she ’ll da^ 
yon round the neck, and your head will remain m her arms.’ 

‘ Pshaw < ’ answered Adam, * I am too old to have my head 
turned by any maiden of them afl. I know my Lord of Morton 
will go as &r for a buxom lass as any one , but what the devil 
took him to Hali&x all the way T and if he has got a gamester 
there, what hath she to do with my head ! ’ 

‘Much — much’ ’ answered Michael ‘Herod’s daughter, who 
did such execution with her foot and ankle, danced not men’s 
heads off more cleanly than nniLidan of Morton.^ ’ T is an 
axe, man — an axe which feTIa of itself a wwdow, and 
never gives the headsman the trouble to widd it’ 

‘By my frith, a shrewd device,’ said Woodcock, ‘Heaven 
keepusA^on’t’’ 

Bee Note 16. 
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The page, seeing no end to the conTersation betwixt these 
two old comrades, and anxious, from what he bad beard, oon- 
oenung the &te of the abbot, now mtermpted their conference. 

‘Methinks,’ he said, ‘Adam WoodoocK, thon ha^ better 
dehrer thy master’s letter to the Segent, questionless he ha& 
therem stated what has chanced at Eennaquhair, m the way 
most advantageous fer all concerned.’ 

‘The boy is right,’ said Michael Wing-the-Wmd, ‘my lord 
will be very impatient.’ 

‘The child nath wit enough to kera himself warm,’ said 
Adam Woodcock, producing mm his hawking-bag his Icmd’s 
letter, addressed to the Earl of Murray, ‘and for that matter so 
have L So, Master Boland, yon will e’en please to present this 
yourself to the Lord Begent , his presence will be better graced 
by a young we than by an old hdconer ’ 

‘ Well sai^ canny Torkshire < ’ rephed his friend , ‘ and bnt 
now yon were so earnest to see onr good lord > Why, wonldst 
thou put the lad mto the noose that thon mayest slip tether 
thyself 1 or dost thon think the maiden will dasp his feir yonng 
new more willingly than thy old sunburnt weasand 1 ’ 

‘ Gk) to,’ answer^ the felconer , ‘thy wit towers high an it 
could strike the quany I tell thee, tne youth has nought to 
fear he had nothing to do with the gambol A rare gao^l it 
was, Michael as madams ever played, and I had made as rare 
a ballad, if we had haa the Inw to ^t it sung to an end. But 
mum for that — taoi, as I said before^ is Latin for a candla 
Cany the youth to the presence, and I will remam here, with 
bndle m hand, ready to strike the spurs up to the rowel-heads, m 
case the hawk flies my way I will soon put Soltra Edge, I trow, 
betwixt the Begent and me, if he means me less than feir play ’ 
‘Gome on then, my lad,’ said Michael ‘smce thou must 
needs take the sprung before canny Yorkshire.’ So saying, he 
led the way through wmding passages, closely fellowed by 
Boland Graeme, un^ they amved at a large wmding stone 
stair, the steps of whidi were so long and broad, and at the 
same time so low, as to render the ascent uncommonly easy 
TVlien they had ascended about the height of one story, the 
guide stepped aside, and pushed open the door of a dark and 
gloomy ante-chamber , so wk, mdeed, that his youthful com- 
panion stumbled, and nearly fell down upon a low stop, which 
was awkwardly placed on the very threshold. 

‘ Take heed,’ said Michael Wing-the-Wmd, m a very low tone 
of voice, and first glaacing cautiously round to see if any one 
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listened — ‘take heed, my young friend, for those who fidl on 
these boards seldom nse again Seest thou that,’ he added, m 
a stall lower voice, pomtan^ to some dark crimson stains on the 
floor, on which a ray of bghi^ shot through a small aperture, 
and traversing the general gloom of the apartment, fell with 
mottled radiance — ‘ seest thou that, yonth t Walk wanly, for 
men have fellen here before yon.’ 

‘ What mean you 1 ’ said the page, his flesh creeping, though 
he scarce knew why ‘IsitbloMl’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the domestic, m the same whispering tone, and 
dragging the youth on by tihe arm ‘ Blood it is — ^ut this is 
no tame to question, or even to look at it. Blood it is, foully 
and fearfully shed, as foully and fearfully avenged. The 
blood,’ he added, m a stall more cautious tone, ‘of Seigmor 
David’ 

Boland Grmme’s heart throbbed when he found himself so 
unemectedly in the scene of Riraio’s slaughter — a catastrophe 
which had chilled with horror all even m that rude age, wmch 
had been the theme of wonder and pity through every cottage 
and castle in Scotland, and had not escap^ that of AveneL 
But his guide burned him forward, penmttang no further 
question, and with the manner of one who has aheMy tammred 
too much with a dangerous subject A tap which he made at 
a low door at one end of Ihe vestibule was answered by a 
huissier, or usher, who, opening it cautaonsly, received Michad’s 
mtimataon that apage waited the Regent’s leisure, who brought 
letters from the ^ight of Avend. 

‘ The conned is breaking up,’ said the usher , ‘ but give me 
the packet, his Grace me B^nt wiU presently see the 
messenger ’ 

‘The packet,’ rephed the page, ‘must be dehvered into the 
Regent’s own hands , such were the orders of my master ’ 

^e usher looked at him from head to foot, as if surprised 
at his boldness, and then i^hed, with some aspenty, ‘Say 
yon so, my young master T 'Ihou crowest loudly to be but a 
chicken, and firom a country bam-yard too ’ 

‘Were it a tome or place,’ said Roland, ‘thou shouldst see I 
can do more than crow , but do your duty, and let the Regent 
know I wait his pleasure.’ 

‘ Thou art but a pert knave to tell me of my duty,’ said the 
courtaer in (^Bce , ‘but I will find a tame to show you you are 
out of yours , meanwhilei, wait there tall yon are wanted’ So 
Baying, he shut the door in Roland’s feoa 
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Michael Wmg-the-Wind, who had shnmk from his 3 ^athfnl 
oompamon dnmig tbs altereatioii, according to the established 
maxim of courtiers of all ranks, andmall ages, now transgressed 
their prudential line of conduit so fiur as to come np to him 
once more. ‘Thou art a hopefhl young ^nngald,^ said he, 
‘and I see right well old Yormure had reason m his caution 
Then hast been five minutes m tiie court, and hast employed 
thy time so well as to make a^werful and a mortal enemy out 
of the usher of the councd-cmiinher Why, man, yon might 
idmost as wdl have offended toe deputy bnuer > ’ 

‘1 care not what he is,’ said Roland Glrseme , ‘ I will teach 
whomever I speak with to speak mviUy to me m return. I did 
not come from Avenel to be browbeaten m Eolyrood.’ 

‘Bravo, my lad <’ said Michael, ‘ it is a fine spirit if yon can 
but hold it , but see, toe door opens.’ 

The usher appeared, and, m a more mvil tone of voice and 
manner, said that his Grace the B.^ent would receive toe Knight 
of Avenel’s message , and accordingly marshalled Roland Gnme 
toe way mto toe apartment, from wmdi the connml had been 
just dismissed, aftOT finishing their consultations. There was 
m the room a long oaken table, surrounded by stools of the 
same wood, with a large elbow-chw, covered with crimson velvet 
at toe head Writing materials and papers were lymg there m 
apparent disorder , and one or two of toe pnvy-oonnciUors ^o 
had lingered behmd, assuming their cloaks, bonnets, and swords, 
and bidding fiuewell to the Regent, were debiting slowly by 
a large door, on toe opposite side to that through which the 
page entered. Apparenuy toe Earl of Murray had made some 
je^ for toe smiling countenances of toe statesmen expressed 
that sort of cordial reception whidi is paid by courtierB to the 
condescending pleasantries of a prmce. 

The Regent bmself was laughing heartily as he said, ‘ Fare- 
well, my lords, and hold me remembered to the Cock of toe 
NortL’ 

He then turned slowly round towards Roland Gimme, and 
the marks of gaiety, r^ or assumed, disappeared from his 
countenance as completely as toe passing bubbles leave toe 
dark mirror of a stdl profiiond lake mto which a traveller has 
cast a stone , in toe course of a mmnte bis noble features had 
assumed thw natural expression of deqi and even melancholy 
gravity 

This distinguished statesman, fiir as such his worst enemies 
acknowledged him, possessed all the external digmty, as well as 
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almost all the noble qualities, Thioh could grace the power that 
he enjoyed , and had he succeeded to the throne as his legiti- 
mate uihentance, it is probable he would have been recorded as 
one of Scotland’s wisest and greatest kings. But that he held 
his authonty by the deposition and imprisonment of his sister 
and bene&ctiess was a crime which tliose only can excuse who 
think ambition an apology for ingratitnd& He was dressed 
plamly m black velv^ alter Hie Hemish &8hion, and wore m 
lus h4;h-crowned hat a jewelled clasp, which looped itu^n one 
side, and formed Hie only ommnent of bis apparel He had 
his mniard by his side, and his sword lay on tue council tabla 
Such was the personage before whom Boland Grmme now 
presented himself with a feeling of breathless awe, very different 
from the usual boldness and viracity of his temper In &ct, 
he was, from education and nature, forward, but not impudent, 
and was much more easily controlled by the moral snpenonty, 
ansing from the elevated talents and renown of those with 
whomT^ conversed, than by pretensionB founded only on rank 
or external show He might mve braved with mdifference the 
presence of an earl, merely distingnialied l^ his belt and coronet , 
but he Mt overawed in that of me eminent soldier and states- 


man, the wielder of a natiim’s power, and the leader of her 
armies. The greatest and wisest are flattered by the deference 
of youth, so graceful and becoming m itself, and Murray took^ 
with much courtesy, the letter frim the hands of the abated 
and blushing page, and answered with complaisance to the im- 
perfect and hw-muttered greefrng which he endeavoured to 
dehver to him on the part of Sir Egbert of AveueL He even 
paused a moment ere ne broke the silk with which the letter 
was secured, to ask the page his name, so much he was struck 
with his very handsome ^tures and form. 

‘Boland Graham,’ he said, repeating the words after the 
hesitaHng page, ‘what, of the Grahams m the Lennox t ’ 

‘ No^ my lord,’ replied Boland , ‘ my parents dwelt m the 
Debateable Land’ 


Murray made no ferther mqniry , but proceeded to read his 
despatch^ during the perusal of whiim his brow began to 
assume a stem expression of displeasure, as that of one who 
found something whidi at once surprised and disturbed him 
He sate down on the nearest seat, frowned till his eyebrows 
almost met together, read the letter twice over, and was then 
silent for seve^ mmutes. At length, raising his head, bis eye 
encountered that of the usher, who in vam endeavoured tg 
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eixcihaiim the look of eager and canons observation with which 
he had been pemsing the Begent’s features fer t^t open 
and nnnoticuig eiroression of countenance which, in loosng 
at all, seems as if it saw and marked nothing — a cast m 
look which may be practised with advantage all those^ of 
whatever degree, who are admitted to witness Ihe femiliar 
and unguarded hours of their supenors. Great men are as 
jealous of their thoughts as the wife of King Candaules 
was of her charms, and will as readily punish those who 
have, however mvoluntanly, beheld them in mental dishahilla 
and exposure. 

‘Leave the apartment, Hyndman,’ said the Regent, sternly, 
‘and cany your observation dsewhere. Ton are too knowing, 
sir, for your post, which, by special order, is destmed for men 
of blunter capacity So > now you look more like a fool than 
yon did (for Hyndman, as may easily be supposed, was not 
a httle di^ncerted by this reb^e) , keep that confused stare, 
and it may kera your office. B^one, sir ' ’ 

The usher departed m dismay, not forgetting to roister, 
amongst his other causes of diahke to Rol^d Gimme, that he 
had been the witness of this disgraceful chiding THien he 
bad left the apartment, the Regent again addressed the page 

* Your name you say is Armstrong i ’ 

'No,’ rephed Roland, ‘my name is Gimme, so please you — 
Roland Grmme, whose forbears were designated of Heatheigill, 
in the DebateaUe Land.’ 

‘Ay, I knew it was a name from the Debateable Land. 
Hast thou any acquamtance m Edinburgh?' 

‘Mv lord,’ rephed Roland, willing rather to evade this ques- 
tion than to answer it directly, for the prudence of bemg sdent 
with respect to Lord Seyton’s adventure immediately struck 
him, ‘ I have been m E^bui^ scarce an hour, and that for 
the ffist tune m my life.’ 

‘ What ' and thou Sir Halbert Glendinmng’s page T ’ said the 

R^nt. 

‘I was brought up as my lady’s page^' said the youth, ‘and 
left Avenel Castle for the first tune m my life — at least since 
my childhood — only three days smce.’ 

‘ My lady’s page ' ’ repeated the Earl of Murray, as if speak- 
ing to himself, ‘it was strange to send his lady’s page on a 
matter of such deep concernments Morton will say it is of a 
piece wilh the nomination of his brother to be abbot, and yet 
m some sort an ineiqienenced youth will best serve the ti^ 
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Wliat hast tihon been tanght, yoong man, m thy doughty 
apprenticeship t ’ 

‘To hunt, my lord, and to hawk,’ said Boland Grmma 

‘ To hnnt cone^ and to hawk at ouzels ? ’ said the Begent^ 
amiling , ‘ for snch are the sports of ladies and their followers.’ 

Gneme’s cheek reddened de^ly as he rephed, not without 
some emphasis, ‘To hunt red-deer of the first head, and to 
strike down herons of the highest soar, my lord, which, in 
Lothian speech, may he termed for anght I know, coneys and 
ouzels , a&i, I can wield a brand and comh a lance, according 
to our Border mearung , in mland epeech these may he termed 
water-flags and butmahes.’ 

‘Thy speech rings like metal,’ said the Begent, ‘and I 
pardon the sharpness of it for the troth. Thou Imowest, then, 
what belongs to the doty of a man-at-arms ? ’ 

‘ So fiff as ezermse can teach it^ without real service in the 
field,' answered Boland Graeme, ‘but our knight permitted 
none of his household to make raids, and I never baa the good 
fortune to see a stricken field.’ 

‘ The good fortune * ’ repeated the Begent, smiling somewhat 
sorrowfully, ‘take my wcid, young man, war is the only game 
from which both parties rise losers^ 

‘Not alwaya, my lord,’ answered the page, with his charac- 
teristic audamty, ‘if &me speaks truth? 

‘How, sirf’ said the B^ent, colourmg in bis turn, and 
perhaps suniecting an mdiscreet allusion to the height which 
he himself had attamed by the hap of cml war 

‘Because, my lord,’ said Boland Graeme, without change of 
tone^ ‘he who fights well must have fame m life or honour m 
death, and so war is a game from which no one can nse a 
loser’ 

The Begent smiled and shook his head, when at that 
moment the door opened, and the Earl of Morton presented 
himself 

‘I come somewhat hastily,’ he said, ‘and 1 enter unan- 
nounced, because my news aoe of weight. It is as I said 
Edward Glendinning is named abbot, and ’ 

‘Hush, my lord • ’ said the B^ent, ‘I know it, but ’ 

‘And perhaps you knew it before 1 did, my Lord of Murray,’ 
answered Morton, his dark red brow growing darker and reddra 
as he spoke. 

‘Morton,’ said Murray, ‘suspect me not — touch not mme 
honour, I have to suffer enough firom the calumnies of foes, 
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let me not have to contend with the nnjnst so^ieians of my 
feends. We ore not alone,’ Bud he, leeoUecting himsd^ ‘or 
I could tell you moia’ 

He led Morton mto one of the deep embrasures which the 
wmdowB formed m the masaive wall, and which afforded a 
retuing-place for their conversing apart. In this recess, Boland 
observed them speak together with much earnestness, Murray 
appearing to be grave and earnest, and Morton having a jealous 
and offended air, which seemed gradually to give way to the 
assuranees of the Begent. 

As them conversation grew more earnest, they became gradu- 
ally louder m speech, having perhaps forgotten the presence of 
the page, the more readily as his position m the apartment 
placM huu out of sight, so that he found himself nnwdli^ly 
pnvy to more of their discourse than he cared to hear ^r, 
page though he was, a mean curiosity after the secrets of others 
had never been numbered amongst Boland’s foilings , and, more- 
over, with all his natural rashness, he could not out doubt the 
safety of becoming pnvy to the secret discourse of these power- 
ful and dreaded mea Still, he could neither stop his ears nor 
with propnety leave the apartment , and while he thought of 
some means of signifying ms presence, he had already hwrd so 
much that to have pimuced himself suddenly would have been 
as awkward, and perhaps as dangerous, lu m quiet to abide 
the end of their conference. What he overheard, however, was 
but an imperfect part of their commnmcation , and although 
an expert politician, acquamted with the circumstances of the 
tunes, would have had httle difficulty m tracing the meaning, 
yet Boland Gimme could only form very genertd and vague 
conjectures as to the import of their di^urse. 

‘All IS prepared,’ said Murray, ‘and Lindesay is setting for- 
ward. She must hesitate no longer, thou seest I act by thy 
counsd, and hardeu myself against softer considerationB ’ 

‘True, my lord,’ rephed Morton, ‘m what is necessary to 
gam power yon do not hesitate, but go boldly to the mark. 
But ar e yo u as careful to defend and preserve what you have 
won 7 Why this establishment of domestics around her 7 Has 
not your sister men and maidens enough to tend her, but you 
must consent to this saperflaons and dimerous retmue 7 ’ 

‘ For shame, Morton ' a pnncess, and my sister, could 1 do 
less than allow her due tendance T ’ 

‘ Ay,’ rephed Morton, ‘ even thus fly all your shafts — smartly 
enough loosened from the bow, and not unskilfully aimed. 
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bnt a breath of firaliah affection ever crosses in the mid yoU^, 
and sways the arrow from the mark.’ 

‘Say not so, Morton < ’ replied Murray, ‘1 have both dared 
and done ’ 

‘ Tes, enough to gam, bnt not enough to kero , reckon not 
that she wdl tWk and act thus. Ton have wounded her de^ly 
both m pnde and m power , it signifies nought that yon would 
tent now the wound with unavailmg salves as matters stand 
with you, you must forfeit the title of an affectionate brother, 
to hold that of a bold and determined statesman.’ 

‘Morton ' ’ said Murray, witli some impatience ‘I brook not 
these taunts, what I have done I have done, what I must 
fiirther do, I must and will, bnt 1 am not made of iron like 
thee, and I cannot bnt remember Enough of this — my pur- 
pose holds.’ 

‘And I warrant me,’ said Morton, ‘the choice of lliese 
domestic consolatioiis will rest with ’ 

Here he whispered names which escaped Boland Grmme’s 
ear Murray replied m a similar tone, bnt so much raised 
towards the conclusion of the sentence that the page beard 
these words — ‘And of him I hold myself secure by Glendin- 
mng’s recommendation.’ 

‘Ay, which may be as much trustworthy as his late conduct 
at the Abbey of St Mary’s yon have heard that his brother’s 
election has taken place. Tour fiivounte Sir Halbert, my lord 
of Mur^, has as much fraternal affection as yourself’ 

‘By Heayen, Morton, that taunt demanded an unfiiendly 
answer, but I pardon it for your brother also is concerned, 
but this election shall be annulled. I teU you, Earl of Morton, 
while I hold the sword of state m my royal nephew’s name, 
neither lord nor kmght m Scotland shall dispute my authonly , 
and if I bear with insults from my friends, it is only while I 
know them to be such, and foigive their folhes for their fiuth- 
frilness.’ 

Morton muttered what seemed to be some excuse, and the 
Bngent answered him m a milder tone, and then subjoined, 
‘B^des, I have another pledge than Glendmnmg’s recommen- 
dation fiir this youth’s fic^ty his nearest relatiye has placed 
herself m my hands as his security, to be dealt withal as his 
doings shall deserve.’ 

‘That is something,’ replied Morton , ‘but yet, in feir love 
and good-wdl, I must still pray you to keep on your guard. 
The foes are stmmg agam, as hoise-fiies and hornets become 
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bo^ BO soon as ibe stoim-blast la over Geoige of Seyton vas 
crossmg the causeway this monung with a score of men at his 
back, and had a ruffle with my friends of the house of Leshe , 
they met at the Tron, and were fighting hard, when Ibe provost, 
with his guard of partuans, came m thirdsman, and staved 
them asunder wilb their halberds, as men part dog and bear ’ 

‘ He hath my order for such mterference,’ said the Regent. 
* JT/ut any one been hurt 1 ’ 

‘ Qeorge of Seyton himself by black Ralph Leshe , the devil 
take ^e rapier ^t ran not through fipm side to side ' Ralph 
Tim a bloody coxcomb, by a blow fixim a messan page whom 
nobody knew , Dick Seyton of Wmdygowl is run through the 
arm , and two gallants of the l^bes have suffered phlebotomy 
This IS all the gentle blood which has been spilled in the revm , 
but a yeoman or two on both sides have had bones broken and 
ears cropped. The hostler-wives, who are like to he the only 
losers by their miBcamage, have dragged the knaves off the 
street, and are civuig a drunken coronach over them ’ 

‘ Tou take it lightly, Douglas,’ said the Regent , ‘ these broils 
and fends would shame the capital of the G^t Turk, let alone 
that of a Ghnstian and Reformed state. But, if I hve. Ibis gear 
shall amended , and men shall say, when they read my story, 
that if it were my cruel hap to nee to power by the dethrone- 
ment of a sister, 1 employed it, when gamed, for the benefit of 
the commonweal' 

‘And of your friends,’ rephed Morton , ‘ wherefore I trust 
for your instant order annulling the election of this lurdane 
abbot, Edward Glendmmng’ 

‘Tou shall be presently satisfied,’ said the R^ent, and, 
stepping forward, he began to call ‘ So ho, Hyndman ' ’ when 
suddenly his eye lighted on Roland GrmmeL ‘By my feith, 
Douglas,’ said he, turning to his friend, ‘here have be^ three 
at coun^ < ’ 

‘Ay, but only two can keep counsel,’ said Morton, ‘the 
galliard must lie diqKised o£’ 

‘For shame, Morton — an orphan boy ' Hearken thee, my 
child. Thou hast told me some of <by accomplishments — canst 
thou speak truth T ’ 

‘ Ay, my lord, when it serves my turn,’ rrohed Gimme. 

‘ It shall serve thy turn now,’ said the Regent , ‘and fidse- 
bood shall be thy destruction. How much h^ thou heard or 
understood of what we two have spoken together 1 ’ 

‘ But httle, my lord,’ rqihed Iwland Grseme, boldly, ‘ which 
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met my apprebensioii, saving that it seemed to me as if in 
sometbiiig yon donbtM the of the Knight of Avenel, 
under whose roof I was nurtnied.’ 

'And what hast thou to say on that point, young man 1 ’ 
contmned the Begent^ hending his ^es upon him with a keen 
and strong envession of observation. 

‘ That^’ said the page, ‘ depends on ihe qnahly of those who 
speak against his honour whose bread I have long eaten If 
they he my inferiors, I say Ihey he, and will maintain what I 
say with my baton , if my equals, s^ I say they he, and will 
do battle m the quarrel, if they list; with my sword , if my 
superiors ’he paused. 

‘ Proceed holdly,*^ said the E^ent ‘ What if thy snpenors 
said aught that nearly touched your master’s honour t ’ 

‘ 1 would say,’ rephed Graeme, ‘ that he did ill to slander the 
absent, and tmt my master was a man who could render an 
account of his actions to any one who should manfully demand 
it of him to his &ce ’ 

‘And it were manfully said,’ rephed the Begent ‘What 
thmkest thou, my Lord of Morton 1’ 

‘1 tbnk,’ rephed Morton, ‘that if the young galhard 
resemble a certain ancient friend of ours as much m the craft 
of his disposition as he does m eye and in brow, there may be 
a wide difference betwixt what he means and what he spea^’ 

‘ And whom meanest thou that he resembles so closely 1 ’ 
said Murray 

‘ Even the true and trusty Julian Avenel,’ rephed Morton. 

‘But this youth belougs to the Debateable lAnd,’ said 
Murray 

‘ It may be so , but Julian was an outlying striker of veni- 
son, and made many a fiir cast when he hw a &ir doe m 
cha^’ 

‘Pshaw'* said the Begen^ ‘this is but idle talk. Here, 
thou Hyndman — thou curiosity,’ calling to the usher, who now 
entered, ‘conduct this youth to his compamon. You will both,’ 
he said to Gimme, ‘keep yoniselveB m readiness to travel on 
short notice.’ And then motioning to him courteously to with- 
draw, he broke up the mterview 



CHAPTER XIX 

It u and u not — ’tig the thing I eon^t for. 

Hare kneel’d for, pray’d for, nw d my &me and life for. 

And yet it is not — no more then the shadow 
Upon the hard, cold, flat, and polic’d mirror 
Is the warm, giacefiil, ronndeiC living substance 
Which it preaenta m form and lineament. 

Old Play 

T [E usher, vnlh giavify which ill concealed a jealous 
scowl, conducted Roland Gneme to a lower apartmenl^ 
where he found his comrade, the Mconer ^e man 
of office then bnefly acquainted them that tbs would be their 
residence till his Gnsse’s furti^ orders , that they were to go 
to the pantry, to the buttery, to the cellar, and to Ihe kitohai, 
at the usual hours, to receiTe the allowances becoming their 
station — instructions which Adam Woodcock’s old fiunilianty 
with the court made him perfectly understand. ‘ For your 
beds,’ he said, ‘ you must go to the hostelry of Stw Mndiael’s, in 
resp^ the palace is now full of the domesticB of the greater 
nobles.' 

No sooner was the usher’s hack turned than Adam ezclauned, 
with all the glra of eager cunosity, ' And now. Master Roland, 
the news — the news, come, unbutton thy pouch and give 
us thy tidings. What says the Regent! AAs he for Adam 
Woodcock! And is all soldered up, or must the Abbot of 
Unreason strap for it ! ’ 

‘All IS well m that quarter,’ said the page, ‘and for the 

rest But, hey-day, what > have yon ta^ the cham and 

medal off from my bonnet ! ’ 

‘ And meet tune it was, when yon usher, vinegar-foced rogue 
that he is, began to mquire what Popish trangam yon were 
weanng By toe mass, the metal would have been confiscated 
for conscience sai^ like your other ratile-tiap yonder at Avenel, 
wbch Mistress Lilias bears about on her shoes m the guise of a 
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pan of shoe-baiMes. This cornea of canying Popish mcknacketa 
about yon.’ 

‘The jade<’ ezdauned Boland Gneme, ‘has she melted 
dovn my rosaiy mto bnckles for her dum^ hoofs, which will 
set off snch a garnish nearly as well as a cow’s might 1 £a1^ 
hang her, let her keep them , many a dog’s tnck have I played 
oldlalias, for want of having something better to do, and the 
bnckles serve for a remembrance. Do yon remember the 
vennice I pnt mto the comfits, when old Wingate and die were 
to break&st together on Easter morning t ’ 

‘ In troth £) 1, Master Boland , we major-domo’s month 
was as crooked as a hawk’s beak for the whole mommg after- 
wards, and any other page m yonr room wonld have tasted the 
disciphne of we porter’s lodge for it. £nt my lady’s fovonr 
stood between yonr skm and many a jerking Lord send yon 
may be the better for her protection m snch matters * ’ 

‘ I am at least gratefbl for it, Adam , and I am glad yon pnt 
me m mmd of it’ 

‘Well, bnt the news, my young master,’ said Woodcock — 
‘ spell me the tidings , what are we to fly at next f What did 
the Begent say to yon 1 ’ 

‘ Nowing that 1 am to repeat again,’ said Boland Grtem^ 
shakmg his head. 

‘Why, h^-day,’ said Adam, ‘how prudent we are become 
all of a sudden ' You have advanced rarely m bnef space. 
Master Boland. Yon have wellmgh had yonr head broken, and 
yon have ranned yonr gold chain, and you have made an enemy. 
Master IJwer to wit, with his two legs like hawks’ perches, 
and yon have had audience of the first man m the retum, and 
bear as much mystery m yonr brow as if yon had flown m 
the court-sky ever smce yon were hatched. I beheve in my 
soul TOu wo^d ran with a piece of the egg-shell on yonr head 
like we cnrlewB, which — I would we were after them agam — 
we used to call whanps m the hahdome and its neighbonrhood 
But sit thee down, boy , Adam Woodcock was never the lad to 
seek to enter mto forbidden secrets — sit thee down, and 1 will go 
and fetch the vivers , I know the bntler and the pantler of old.’ 

The good-natured folconer set forth upon his errand, bod- 
ing bim^ about procuring their refreshment , and during Ins 
absence Boland Gi^e abandoned himself to &e strange, oom- 
phcated, and yet heart-stimng reflections to whidi the events 
of the morning had given rise. Yesterday he was of neither 
mark nor likelihood, a vagrant boy, the attendant on a relative 
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of vhoee sane judgment he himsdf had not llie huheet opimon , 
but now he had b^me, he knew not why, or wherefore or to 
what extent, the cnatodier, as the Scottish phrase went^ of some 
important state secret, m the safe keeping of which the Regent 
himfielf was concerned It did not itiiniTOwh from, hot rather 
added to, the mterest of a situation so unexpected that Roland 
himself did not perfectly understand wherein he stood com- 
mitted by the state secrets m which he had nnwittmgly become 
participator On the contrary, he felt like one who looks on a 
romantic landscape, of which he sees the features for the first 
tune, and then obscured with mist and driving tempest. The 
impcufect ghmpse which the ^e catches of rocks, trees, and 
other objects around him adds double digiuty to these duouded 
mountains and darkened abysses, of winch the height, d^th, 
and extent are left to imagination 

But mortals, especially at the well-appetised age which 
precedes twenty years, are seldom so much engaged either 
by real or conjectural sulgects of speculation but that their 
earthly wants claim their hour of attention. And with many 
a smile did our hero, so the reader may term him if he will, 
bail the reappearance of his fiiend Adm Woodcock, hearing 
on one platter a tremendous portion of boiled bee^ and on an- 
other a plentiful allowance of greens, or rather what the Scotch 
call lang-kale A groom followed with bread, salt, and the 
other means of setting forth a meal , and when they had both 
placed on the oaken table what they bore m their hands, the 
wconer observed that, smce he knew the courts it had got 
harder and harder every day to the poor gentlemen and yeommi 
retamers, hut that now it was an absolute flaymg of a flea for 
the hide and tallow Such throngmg to the wiwet, and smh 
churlish answers, and such bare h%f-hones, such a shouldering 
at the buttery-hatch and ceUarage, and nought to he gamed 
beyond small msnfiScient smgle de, or at brat with a smgle 
‘ straike’ of malt to counterbalance a double allowance of water 
‘By the mass, though, my young finend,’ said he, while he 
saw Ihe fiiod disappeanng fost under Roland’s active exertions, 
‘it IS not so well to hment for former tunes as to take the 
advantage of the present, else we are like to lose on both 
mdes.’ 

So saying Adam Woodcock drew his cluur towards the tables 
unsheathed his knife (for every one earned that minister d 
festive distnbntion fiir himself, and imitated his youi^ com- 
pamon’s example, who fiir the moment had lost fais anxii^ for 
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the fiitare m the eager aatu&otioii of an appetite sharpened by 
youth and abstinence. 

In truth, they made, though the materials were suffimentiy 
simply a very respectable meal at the expense of the royal 
allowanoe , and Adam Woodcock, notwithstanding the dehberate 
censure which he had passed on the household beer of the 
palace, had taken the fourth deep draught of the black-jac^ 
ere he remembered him that he nad spoken m its dimratse. 
Flinging biTnHAlf jollily and luxnnoualy pack m an old Dansts 
elbow-^ir, and lookmg with careless glee towards the pa^ 
extending at the same tune his right leg, and stretchmg we 
other eawy over it, he remmded m companion that he had 
not yet heard the ballad which he had ma^ for the Abbot of 
Unreason’s revel And accordingly he struck memly up with 

‘ The Pope, that pagan fhU of pnde^ 

Has hhnded ns hiU lang ’ 

Boland Grmme, who felt no great delight, as may be supposed, 
m the falconer’s satire, considering its subject, began to snatch 
up his mantle and fling it aroundluB shoidders, an action which 
instantly mterrnpted we ditty of Adam Woodcock. 

'Where the vengeance are you gomg now,’ he said, 'thou 
lestlesB boy f Thou hast quicl^ver in the vems of thee to a 
certainty, and canst no more abide any douce and sensible com- 
munmg than a hoodless hawk would keep perched on my wnst > ’ 

' Why, Adam,’ rephed the page, ‘ if you must needs know, 
I am about to t^ a walk and look at this fejr city One may 
as well be still mewed up m the old castle of the lake, if one is 
to sit the bvelong night between four walls, and hwken to 
old ballads.’ 

' It is a new ballad, the Lord help thee ' ’ rephed Adam, 
' and that one of the b^ that ever was matched with a rousing 
chorus.’ 

'Be it so,’ said the page, 'I will hear it another day, when 
the ram is dashing agamst the wmdows, and there is neither 
steed stamping, nor spur jmgling, nor feather waving m the 
neighbourhood, to mar my marlniig it well But, even now, 
I want to be m the world, and to look about m&’ 

' But the never a stride shall yon go without me,’ said the 
fidooner, 'untd the Regent shall take yon whole and sound off 
my hand , and so, if you wdl, we may go to the hostelne of St 
huchael’s, and there yon will see company enough, but tiiron^ 
tite casement, mark yon me , for as to rambh^ Ihiongh we 
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street to seek Seytons and Leslies, and hsTing' a doaen holes 
drilled in your new jacket willi rapier and poniaid, I will yield 
no way to it’ 

‘To the hostelne df St Michael’s, then, with all my heart,’ 
said the page , and they left the palace accordingly, rendered 
to the sentmels at the gate, who had now taken their posts fiir 
the evening, a strict account of their names and busmess, were 
dismissed through a small wicket of the dose-barred portal, 
and soon reach^ the inn or hostelne of St Michael, which 
stood m a large courtyard, off the mam street, close under the 
descent of the Galton HilL The plac^ wide, waste, and uncom- 
fortable, resembled rather an Eastern caravansary, where men 
found belter mdeed, but were obliged to supply themsdves 
with everything else, than one of our modem mna — 

Where not one comfort shall to those be lost. 

Who never ask, or never feel, the cost. 

But stdl, to the inexpenenced eje of Boland Ghmme, the bustle 
and confusion of this place of pnbhc resort furnished excitement 
and amusement In the large room, mto which they had rather 
found their own way than b^ ushered by mine host, travellers 
and natives of the city entered and departed, met and greeted, 
gamed or drank together, forming the strongest contrast to the 
stem and monotonous order and silence wilh which matters 
were conducted m the well-ordered household of the Enight of 
AveneL Altercation of every kmd, from brawling to jesting, 
was going on amongst the groups around them, and yet the 
noise and mingled voices seemed to disturb no one, and mdeed 
to be noticed by no others than by those who composed the 
group to whudi the speaker belon^d. 

The falconer passea through the apartment to a projectmg 
latticed wmdow, which formra a sort of recess from the room 
itself, and havmg here ensconced himself and his companion, 
he called for some refreshments , and a tapster, after ne had 
shouted for the twentieth time, accommodated him with the 
remams of a cold capon and a neat’s tongue, together with a 
pewter stonp of weak French vm-de-mxys ‘ Fetch a stonp of 
biandy-wme, thou knava We will be jolly to-night, Master 
Boland,’ said he, when he saw himself thus accommimted, ‘ and 
let care come to-morrow ’ 

But Boland had eaten too lately to enjoy the good cheer, 
and feeling his curiosity much sharper trum his appetite, he 
made it bm choice to look out of the lattice, which overhung 
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a large yard annoimded by tiie stables of the hostebie, and fed 
hiB eyes on the busy simt beneath, while Adam Woodcock 
after he had comparod ms compamon to the laud of Mac- 
Farlane’s geese^ wo liked their play better than their meat, 
disposed of his tune witih the aid of onp and trencher, occasion- 
ally hnmining the burden of his birtb-strangled ballad, and 
beatmg tune to it with his fingers on the httle round table. 
In tbs exercise he was fiequen% mtermpted 1^ the exclama- 
tions of his compamon, as he saw something new m the yard 
beneath to attract and mterest him 

It was a busy scene, fer the number of gentlemen and nobles 
who were now crowded mto the ci^ had filled all spare stables 
and places o^ubhc reception with their horses and military 
attendants lliere were some score of yeomen dressing their 
own or their masters’ horses m the yard — whistling, singing, 
laughing, and upbraiding each other, in a style of wit 
the good order of Avenel Castle rendered strange to Boland 
Gnsme’s ears. Others were busy repairing their own arms, or 
cleaning those of their masters. One fellow, having just bought 
a bnndfe of twenty qiears, was sittuig in a comer, employed m 
painting the wbte staves of the weapons with y^ow and 
vermibon. Other lackeys led lar^ staghonnds, or wolf-dogs, 
of noble rac^ carefully muzzled to prevent accidents to 
passengers. All came and wmil^ mixed t^ether and separated, 
under the dehghted eye of the page, whose imagination had 
not even conceived a scene so gaily diversified wilii the objects 
he had most pleasure m beholibng , so that he was perpetually 
breaking the qmet reverie of honest Woodcock, and the mental 
progress wbcn he was making m his ditty, by exclaiming, ‘ Look 
here, Adam — look at the bonny bay horse , St Anthony, what 
a gidlant forehand he hath g^ < And see the goodly grey, 
which yonder fellow m the frieze jacket is dressmg as awkwardly 
as if he had never touched aught but a cow , I would I were 
nigh him to teach bm his trade ' And lo yon, Adam, tbe gay 
Milan armour that the yeoman is scounn^all steel and silver, 
like our knight’s prune smt, of wbch old Wmgate makes such 
account And see to yonder pretty wench, Adam, who comes 
tripping through them all witu her milk-pad , I warrant me 
she nas had a long walk fix>m the loaning, ^e has a stam- 
md waistcoat^ like your fevounte Cicely Sunderland, Master 
Adam’’ 

‘By my hood, lad,’ answered the felooner, ‘ it is well for thee 
thou wert brought up where grace grew Even m the Castb 
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of Avenel fhou weit a wild-Uood enon^ , but hadat &oa been 
nurtured here^ within a flight-shot m courts thon hadst 
been the vene^ ciack-hemp of a page that ever wore feather in 
thy bonnet or steel by thy side , tr^y, I wish it may end well 
with thee.’ 

‘ Nay, bnt leave thy senseless humnung and dmnuninA old 
Adam, and come to the window ere thon hast drenched thy 
senses mthe pmt-pot there See, here comes a merry minstrel 
with his crowd, and a wench with him, that dances with bells 
at her ankles , and see, the yeomen and pages leave th^ horses 
and the armour they were deanmm and gather round, as is 
very natural, to hear the music. Gome, old Adam, we will 
thither too ’ 

‘You shall call me “cntt” if I do go down,’ said Adam, ‘you 
are near as good minstrelsy as the stroller can mi^e, if you Wl 
but the grace to listen to it’ 

‘But the wench m the stammel waistcoat is stoppmg too, 
Adam, by Heaven, they are going to dance' Fneie jacket 
wants to dance with stammel waistcoat^ but she is coy and 
recusant’ 

Then suddenly ohanroog his tone of levity into one of deep 
mterest and surprise, he exclaimed, ‘ Queen of Heaven ' what 
IS it that I see r and then remamed silent 

The sage Adam Woodcock, who was m a sort of langmd 
degree amused with the page’s exclamatioiis, even while he 
professed to despise them, oecmne at length rather desirous to 
set his tongue once more a-gomg, that he might enjoy the 
supenonty aJPorded by his own mtimate femihanty with ^ the 
cneumstances which excited m his young companion’s min d so 
much wonderment 

‘Well, then,’ he said at last, ‘what is it you do see. Master 
Boland, that you have become mute all of a sudden I ’ 

Boland returned no answer 

‘ I say. Master Boland Graem^ ’ said the felconer, ‘ it is manners 
in my country for a man to spe^ when he is qioken to ’ 

Boland Graeme remamed suent 

‘The munam is m the boy,’ said Adam Woodcock, ‘he has 
stared out his eyes and talked his tongue to pieces, 1 think ' ’ 

The felconer hastily drank off his can of wine, and came to 
Boland, who stood hra a statue, with his eyes ea^ly bent on 
t^ courtraid, though Adam Woodcock was nnrole to detect 
amongst me joyous scenes which it exhibited aught that could 
deserve such devoted attention. 
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‘The lad 18 mazed* ’ said Ihe Mooner to himself 

Bat Boland Ghmme had good reasons for his snipnse^ 
tiiongh th^ were not such as he conld commnnicate to his 
companion. 

The toach of tiie old minstrel’s mairameat, for he had 
already begun to play, had drawn m several auditors from the 
street, when one entered the gate of the yard whose appear- 
ance exdnsiyely arrested the attention of Roland Grsema He 
was of his own age, or a good deal younger, and from his 
dress and bearing might be of the same rank and calling, 
having all the air of coxcombiy and pretension which accords 
with a handsome, though slight and low, figure and on elegant 
dress, in part hid by a large puiple doak. As he entered, he 
cast a glance up towards toe wmdows, and, to his extreme 
astomslment, under the purple velvet bonnet and white 
fearer, Boland recognised we features so deeply impressed on 
his memory, the bright and dustered tresses, the laughing 
full blue eyes, the well-formed eyebrows, the nose with the 
slightest possible indination to m aquilme, the ruby hp, of 
wmoh on arch and half-suppressed smile seemed the habitual 
expression — m short, the form and foce of Catherine Seyton , 
w man’s attire, however, and mimicking, as it seemed not 
unsuccessfully, the bearing of a TOuthfdl but forward pa^ 

‘St George and St Andrew > ^ exclaimed the amazM^land 
Graeme to himself ‘was there ever such an audacious quean > 
She seems a httle ashamed of her mummery too, for she holds 
the Ira of her doak to her fiice, and her colour is heightened , 
buf Santa Mana, how die threads tiie throng, with as firm 
and Wd a step as if she had never tied petticoat round her 
waist* Holy samts* she holds up her ndmg-rod as if she 
would lay it about some of their ears that stand most m her 
way , by the hand of my &ther * die bears herself like the 
very modd of pagehood. Hey * what * sure she will not stnke 
fiieze jacket in earnest t ’ But he was not long left m doubt , 
for the lout whom he had before repeatedly noticed, standing m 
the way of the bustling page, and mamtaming his place with 
downish obstinacy or stupichty, the advanced nding-rod was, 
without a moment’s hesitation, sharply appbed to his shoulders, 
in a manner which made him spring aside, rubbmg the part of 
the body which had received so unceremonious a famt that it 
was m the way of his betters. The party mjured growled 
forth on oath or two of indignation, rad Boland Gimme began 
to think of frying downstairs to the assistance of the ttrash^ 
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Galihenne, bnt tiie kogh of the jaid ma against frieze 
jacket^ which indeed had, m those mys, small enanoe of £ur 
play m a qaarrel with velvet and enibroideiy, so that the 
fellow, who was a menial m the mn, slunk haw to finish his 
task of dressmg the bonny grey, laughed at by all, bnt most 
by the wench m the stammel waistcoat, his fellow-servant, 
who, to crown his disgrace, bad the cruelty to cast an appland- 
mg smile upon the author of the injury, while, with a n^om 
more like the milkmaid of Ihe town thw she of the plains, she 
accosted him with — ‘k there any one you want here, my 
pretty gentleman, that yon seem in such baste t’ 

‘I seek a spng of a lad,’ said the seemmg gallant, ‘with a 
spng of holly m his cap, black hair, and hlwk eyes, green 
jacket, and me air of a country coxcomb , I have sought him 
throng every close and alley m the Canongate — ^e fiend gore 
him 

‘ Why, 6od-a-mercy, nun ' ’ muttered Boland Gimme, much 
bewildered. 

‘ I mil inqmre him presently out for your fiur young worship,’ 
said the wench of the inn. 

‘Do,* said the gallant sqnire, ‘and if yon brum me to him 
you shall have a groat to-night, and a kiss on Sunday wnen 
you have on a cleaner kirtle.' 

‘Why, Gk)d-a-mercy, nun < ’ agam muttered Boland, ‘this is 
a note above E La.’ 

In a moment after the servant entered the room, and ushered 
in the object of his surprise 

While the disguised vestal looked mth unabashed brow, 
and hold and rapid glance of her eye, through the vanons 
parties m the large old room, Boland Gneme, who felt an in- 
ternal awkwmd sense of bashful confusion, which he deemed 
altogether unworthy of the hold and dashing character to which 
be aspired, determined not to be browbeaten and put down 1^ 
this singular female, but to meet her mth a glance of recogni- 
tion so sly, so penetrating, so expressively humorous, as should 
show her at once he was m possession of her secret and master 
of her fete, and should compel her to humble herself towards 
him, at lea^ into the look and manner of respectful and depre- 
cating observance. 

This was extremely well planned , but, just as Boland had 
called up the knowing glance the suppressed smile, the shrewd, 
intelligent look which was to ensure his tnnmph, he encountered 
the hdd, firm, and steady gaze dT his biotl^ or sister page, 
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castang on Tiith a &lcon glance^ and leoognising at 
once ae the object of his search, wal^ np vith the most nn- 
concemed loo^ the most free and undaunted composure, and 
bailed him with ‘ Tou, sir holly-top, I would speak with you ’ 

The steady coolness and assurance with wmch these words 
were uttered, although the voice was the very voice he had 
heard at the old convent, and altbongh the features more nearly 
resembled those of Gathenne when seen dose than when viewed 
from a distance, produced, nevertlidess, such a confusion m 
Boland’s mmd that he became uncertain whether he was not 
still under a mistake from the b^inuing , the knowing shrewd- 
ness which should have animated his visage &ded mto a sheepish 
bashfnlness, and the half-suppressed but most mtelhgible mule 
became the seusdess giggle of one who laughs to cover his own 
disorder of ideas. 

‘ Do they understand a Scotch tongue m thy country, holly- 
top Y’ said this marvellons specimen of metamorphosis. ‘I 
said I would speak with thee.’ 

‘ What IS your business with my comrade my yonng chick 
of the game 1 ’ said Adam Woodcock, wilhng to step m to his 
companion’s assistance, though totally at a loss to account for 
the sudden disappearance of all Boland’s usual smartness and 
presence of nuna 

‘Nothing to you, my old code of the perdi,’ replied the 
gallant , ‘go mmd your hawks’ castings. 1 guess by your bag 
and your gauntlet that you are squire of the body to a sort of 
kites.’ 

He laughed as he spoke, and the laugh remmded Boland so 
irresistibly of the hearty fit of nsibihty m which Catherme had 
mdnlged at his expense whenth^ first met mthe old nunnery, 
that he could scarce hdp exclaiming, ‘ Catherme Seyton, by 
Heavens’’ He checked the exclamation, however, and onlv 
said, ‘I think, sir, we two are not totally strangers to each 
othm’ 

‘We must have met m our dreams, then,’ said the youth, 
‘and my days are too busy to remember what 1 think on at 
nights.’ 

‘ Or apparently to remember upon one day those whom yon 
mOT have seen on the preceding eve,’ said Boland 6rmm& 

The youth m his turn cast on him a look of some sniprise, 
as he rephed, ‘ I know no more of what yon mean than does 
the horse I ride on, if there be offence m your words, yon 
shall find me as ready to take it as any lad m Lothian.’ 
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‘ Yoa know well,’ scud Boland, ‘thongh it pleases yon to use 
the hmguage of a stranger, that with you I nave no purpose to 
qaarieL' 

‘Let me do mine errand, then, and bend of you,’ said tiiepi^ 
‘ Si^ hither this way, oat of that old leathern fist’s hearing 

Tley iraJked into the recess of Ihe window, which Roland 
bad Im upon the youth’s entrance into the apartment The 
messenger then turned his back on the company, after casting 
a hast^ and sharp glance around to see if they were observea 
Boland did the same, and liie page in the purple mantle thus 
addressed him, taking at tLe same time from under his cloak 
a short but beautifully-wrought sword, with the hilt and oma- 
ments upon the sheath of ^ver, massively chased and over- 
gilded ‘1 bnng you this weapon from a friend, who gives it 
you under the solemn condition that you will not unmeathe 
it until yon are commanded by your nghtfiil sovereign. For 
your warmth of temper is known, and the presumption with 
which you mtrude yourself mto the quarrels of others , and, 
therefore, this is laid upon you as a penance by those who wiidi 
you well, and whose band will influence your destiny for good 
or for eviL This is what I was charged to tell you. So if you 
will give a fiur word for a feir sword, and pledge your promise, 
with hand and glove, good and well , and if not, I will carry 
back cahbum to those who sent it’ 

‘And may I not ask who these are?’ said Boland Grrmme, 
admiring at the same time the beauty of the weapon thus 
ofiered mm- 

‘ My commission in no way leads me to answer sndi a ques- 
tion,’ said he ofthe puiple mantle. 

‘ But if I am offended,’ said Boland, ‘ may I not draw to 
defend myself t ’ 

‘Not this weapon,’ answered the sword-bearer, ‘but you 
have your own at command, and, besides, for what do you wear 
your poniard J ’ 

‘For no good,’ said Adam Woodcodi, who had now 
approached dose to them, ‘ and that I can witness as well as 
any onn’ 

‘Stand bo^ fellow,’ said the messenger, ‘thou hast an 
intrusive, curious fiioe, that wiH come by a buffet if it is found 
where it has no concern.’ 

* A buffet, my young Master Midapert t ’ said Adam, drawing 
back, however, ‘best Jmep down fi^ or, by Our Lady, buffet 
will b^et buffet’’ 

you XI — 13 
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‘Be patient, Adam Woodooc^’ said Roland Gneme, ‘and 
let me pray you, £ur air, smoe snch addition yon choose 
for the present to be addressed, may I not barely unsheathe 
this &ir weapon, in pure sunplicily of desne to know whetiier 
so &ir a hilt and scabbard are matched with a befittmg 
blade t’ 

‘ By no manner of means,’ said the messenger , ‘ at a word, 
you must take it under the promise that yon never draw it 
until yon receive the commands of your lawful sovereign, or you 
must leave it alone.’ 

‘ Under that condition, and coming from your friendly hand, 
I accept of the sword,’ said Rolani^ tafang it from his hand , 
‘ but medit me, that if we are to work togeuier m any weighty 
empnse, as I am mdnoed to beheve, some confidence and open- 
ness on yonr part will be necessary to give the right impnl^ to 
my seal I press for no more at present^ it is enough ^t you 
understand me.’ 

‘ I understand yon t ’ said tihe page, exhibiting the wpear- 
ance of unfeigned snrpnse m his turn. ‘ Renounce me if I do ' 
Here tou stand jiggetin^, and smgglmg, and looking cunning, 
as if toeie were some mighty natter of mtngue and common 
understanding betwixt you and me, whom you never set your 
eyes on before ' ’ 

‘What ' ’ said Roland Graeme, ‘will you deny that we have 
met before?’ 

‘Marry that I will, m any Christian courts’ said the other 
page 

‘ And will you also deny,' said Roland, ‘ that it was recom- 
mended to us to study each other’s features well, that, m what- 
ever disguise the tune might impose upon us, each should 
recognise m the other the secret agent of a mighty work? 
Do not yon remember that Sister Magdalen and Dame 
Bridget ’ 

The messenger here mtermpted him, shrugging up his 
shoulders with a look of compassion — ‘Bridget and Magdalen < 
why, thin IB madnpsa itnit dt^ming I Hark ye, Master Holly- 
top, yonr wits are rane on wool-gathenng , comfort yoursw 
with a candle, thatw yonr bram-sidr nodiUe with a woollen 
nightcap, and so God be wito you < ’ 

As he concluded this pohte parting address, Adam Woodcoik, 
who was agam seated by the talde <m which stood the now 
empty can, said to him, ‘ Will yon dnnk a cup, young man, m 
the way of courtesy, now you have done yonr enimd, and listen 
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to a good song T’ and mthoot waiting for an answer, he oom- 
men^ his ditty — 

* The Pope, that pagan fall of pnde, 

TTsifli hlimlawi oa fall l^ng . 

It IS probable that the good wine had made some innoTation 
m the folconer’s hrain, otherwise he would have recollected 
the danger of introduemg anything like pohtical or polemical 
pleasantry mto a pubbc assembk^ at a time when men's 
minds were in a state of great imtabihty To do him jnstioe, 
he perceived his error, and stopped short so soon as he saw that 
the word ‘ Pope ’ had at once interrupted the separate conversa- 
tions of the vanons parties which were assembled m the apart- 
ment , and that many began to draw tiiemselves up, bndle, look 
big, and prepare to take part in tlie impending orswl , while 
omets, more decent and cautions persons, hastily paid down 
then lawing, and prepared to leave the {dace ere bad should 
come to worse. 

And to worse it was soon likely to come , for no sooner did 
Woodcock’s ditty reach the ear of tiie stranger page, than, up- 
hfting his nding-rod, he exclaimed, ‘ He who spe^ irreverently 
of the Holy Father of the chnidi m my presence is the cub of 
a heretic wolf-bitoh, and I will switch him as I would a mongrel 
curl’ 

'And I will break ihy young pate,’ said Adam, 'if thou 
darest to hft a finger to me.’ And then, in defiance of the young 
Drawcansir’s threats, with a stout heart and dauntless accent^ 
he agam uphited the stave, 

' The Pope, that pagan full of pnde. 


But Adam was able to proceed no fiirther, being himself nn- 
fortimately blinded by a stroke of the impatient youth's switch 
across his eyes. Enraged at once by the smart and the mdigmty, 
the fidooner started up, and darkhng as he was — for his eyes 
watered too fimt to permit his seeing anything — he would soon 
have been at dose gnps with his insoiimt Mversaiy, had not 
Boland Graeme, oontn^ to his nature, played for onoe the 
prudent man and the peacemaker, and thrown himself betwixt 
them, imploring Woodcock’s patienc& ‘Yon know not,’ he 
said, ‘wiln whom yon have to do And thon,’ addressing the 
messenger, who stood scomihlly laughing at Adam’s nge^ ‘get 
thee gone, whoever thon art, if thon be’st what I gneas 
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thee, thoa well knowest there are eameet reasons why tbon 
fiboiddsL’ 

‘ Thon hast hit it nght fitr once, hoUy-top,’ said the gallant, 
‘thoughlgaessyondiewyonrbowataventnie. Here, host, let 
this yeoman have a pottle of wme to wa^ the smart ont of his 
OTes, and there is a French crown fin* him.’ So saying, he 
t^w the piece of mon^ on the table, and left the apartment 
with a quiiA yet steady pace, looking firmly at nght and lefi^ 
as if to defy interruption, and snapping his fingers at two or 
three respe^hle burghers, who, declaring it was a shame that 
any one should be suttered to rant and raffle in defence of the 
Pope, were lahonnng to find the hilts of Ibeir swords, which had 
got for the present unhappily entangled m the folds of their 
doaks. But, as the adversary was rone ere any of them had 
reached his weapon, they did not tiunk it necessary to unsheathe 
cold iron, but merely observed to each other, ‘ This is more than 
masterihl violence, to see a poor man stncken m the &ee just 
for singing a ballad against the Whore of Bal^lon > If the 
Pope’s ch^pions are to be bangsters m our very change- 
houses, we sHidl soon have thA old shavehngs hade again.’ 

‘The provost should look to it,’ said another, ‘and have 
some five or six aimed with partuans, to come in upon the first 
whistle to teach these gaUmts their lesson. For, look you, 
neighbour Lugleather, it is not for decent householders hke 
ou^ves to be brawling with the godless grooms and pert pages 
of the nobles, that are bred up to little else save bloodshed and 
blasphemy ’ 

‘For all that, nei^bour,’ said Lugleather, *I would have 
cumed that youngster as pro^ly as ever I corned a lamb’s 
hide^ had not the hilt of my Imbo been fin the instant beyond 
my graro , and before 1 could turn my girdle, gone was my 
master’^ 

‘Ay,’ said the others, ‘the devil go with him, and peace 
abide with us , I give my rede, neighbours, that we pay the 
lawmg, and be stuping homeward, uke brother and brother, 
for old St. Giles's is toU^ cnifow, and the street grows danger- 
ous at rnght’ 

With ^t the good burghers adjusted thw doaks and pre- 
pared for their departure, while he that seemed the bnskest of 
the three, laying ms hand on his Andrea Ferrara, obsared, 

‘ That they that spoke m praise of the Pope on the Hidigate 
of Edmburgh had best bniig the sword of St Peter to d^nd 
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, While the ill-hamoiir excited by the insolence of the TOnne 
aristocrat was thus evaporatmg in empty menace Kolana 
Graeme had to control the Sir more senons indignation of 
Adam Woodcock. ‘ Why, man, it was bat a switch across the 
mazzard , blow your nose, dry your eyea, and you will see all 
the better for it’ 

‘By dlls light, which I cannot see,’ said Adam Woodcock, 
‘thou hast been a fidse friend to me, young man, neither 
taking up my nghtfiil quarrel nor letting me fight it out 
myself’ 

‘ Fy for shame, Adam Woodcock,’ rephed the youth, deter- 
mmed to turn the tables on him, and become in turn the 
counsellor of good order and peaceable demeanour — ‘1 say, 
fy for shame' Alas, that yon will speak thus' Here are 
you sent with me, to prevent my innocent youth getting into 
snares ’ 

‘ I wish your innocent youth were cut short with a halter, 
with all my heart ' ’ said Adam, who began to see which way 
the admomtion tended 

— ‘ And instead of aettum before me,’ continued Boland, ‘an 
example of patience and sobnefy becoming the frlconer of Sir 
Halb^ Glendinning, you quaff me off I know not how many 
flagons of ale, besidra a gdlon of wme, and a full measure of 
strong waters'’ 

‘ It was but one small potGe,’ said poor Adam, whom con- 
sciousness of his own inmscretion now reduced to a merely 
defensive warfere. 

‘ It was enough to pottle yon handsomely, however,’ said the 
page. ‘And tmen, instead of gomg to b^ to sleep off your 
hquor, must you sit singing your roistenng songs arout popes 
and pagans, till you have got your eyes almost switched out of 
your head , and but for my interference, whom your drunken 
ingratitude accuses of deserting you, yon galhard would have 
cut your throat, fiir he was whipping out a whinger as broad as 
my nand and as shaip as a razor And these are lessons for 
an mexpenenced youth ' Ob, Adam ' out upon you ' — out 
upon you ' ’ 

‘Many, amen, and with all my heart,’ said Adam, ‘out 
upon my folly for expecting anything but impertinent raiUeiy 
from a page like thee, that, if he saw his fether m a scrape, 
would laugh at him, instead of lending him aid ' ’ 

‘ Nay, but I will Imd you aid,’ said the page, still laughing , 
‘that IS, I will lend thee aid to thy chamber, good Adam, where 
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tiion shalt sleq> off mne and ale^ ire and indignation, and 
awate the next morning vith aa mncdi ffur vit as nature has 
blessed thee vithaL Only one tiling I viU warn thee, good 
Adam, that henceforth and ffir ever, when thon ladest at me 
for being somewhat hot at hand, and rather too prompt to out 
with pimiard or s(^ thy admomtion shall serve as a prologue to 
the memorable adTenture of the switching of Sh Mimael’a’ 

Witii sudi condoling expressions he got the crestfidlen 
fiilconer to his bed, and then retired to his own pallet, where it 
was some tune ere he could &11 asleep If the messenger whom 
he had seen were really Catherine &yton, what a mascnlme 
Tuago and termagant must she be < and stored with what an 
inimitable command of insolence and assurance < The brass on 
her brow would furbish the front of twenty pages, ‘and I 
tiionld know,’ thought Boland, ‘what tiiat amounts to And 
yet, her features, ^ look, her hght gait, her laughing eye, 
the art with which tiie disposed ^ mantie to show no more 
of her limbs than needs muk be seen — I am glad she had at 
least that grace left — the voice, the smile — it must have been 
Catherine Seyton, or the devil m her likeness ' One thing is 
good, I have silenced the eternal predications of that ass, Adam 
Woodcock, who has set up for being a preacher and a TOvemor 
over me, so soon as he has left the hawks’ mew behmd rum.’ 

And with tins comfortable reflection, joined to the happy 
indifference which youth hath for the events of the morrow, 
Boland Gneme fell fost asleep 



CHAPTER XX 

How hATe yoa left me iiom my ateff, my gnide. 

Who taught my youth, as men teach untamed iidcona. 
To use my atrangth diaeieetly — I am nft 
Of comrade and of connael ' 


I N the giey of the next monung’s dawn there was a loud 
knocking at the gate of the hostelne, and those without, 
proclaiming that they cmne in the name of the Kegent, 
were instantly admitted. A moment or two afterwards, Michael 
Wing-the-Wmd stood by the bedside of our travellers. 

< Up 1 — up ' ' he said, ‘there is no slumber where Murray hath 
work ado ’ 

Both slec^rs sprung up, and b^an to dress themselves. 
‘You, old fiiend,’ said Wing-the-Wmd to Adam Woodcock, 
‘must to horse instantly, wiw this packet to the monks of 
Eennaquhair, and with t^’ dehvenng them as be spokiv ‘to 
the Knight of AveneL’ 

‘ As much as comnumdmg the monks to annul their election, 
I ’ll warrant me, of an abrot,’ quotii Adam Woodcock, as he 
put the packets mto his bag, ‘and charging m^ master to see 
it done. To hawk at one brother with another is less than &ir 
play, methinks ’ 

‘Fash not thy beard about it, old bo^,’ said Michael, ‘but 
betake thee to the saddle presently , for if these orders are not 
obeyed there will be bare walls at the kirk of St Mary’s, and 
it may be at the Castle of Avenel to boot , for I heard mv Lord 
of Morton loud with the Begent, and we are at a pass ^t we 
cannot stand with him anmit tnfies.' 

‘ But,’ said Adam, ‘ touching the Abbot of Unreason — what 
say they to that outbreak t An thw be shrewishly disposed, 
I were better pitch the packets to Iwtan, and take the other 
side of the Border for my meld.’ 

‘ Oh, that was passed over as a j esi^ since there was little harm 
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done. But, hark Ikee, Adam,’ continaed his oomiade, ‘if ihere 
were a dozen vacant abbacies m yonr road, whether of jest or 
earnest, reason or nnreason, draw won nev^ one of their mitres 
over thy brows The tune is not fitting, man, besides, our 
maiden longs to chp the neck of a &t chuichman.’ 

‘She sh^ never sheer mine m that capacity,’ said the 
fiilconer, while he knotted the kerchief m two or three double 
folds around bm sunburnt bull-neck, naJlmg out at the same 
tune, ‘Master Boland — Masta Boland, make haste < we must 
back to perch and mew, and, thank Heaven more than our own 
wit, with our bones whole, and without a stab in the stomach.’ 

‘Nay, but,’ said Wmg-the-Wmd, ‘the page goes not back 
with you the Begent has other employment for him.’ 

‘SWts and sorrows’’ ezdaunra the falconer ‘Master 
Boland Grmme to remam her^ and I to return to Avenel ’ 
Why, it cannot be the child cannot manage himself m thm 
wide world without me, and I question if he will stoop to any 
other whistle than mine own, there are times 1 myself can 
hardly bring him to my lure ’ 

It was at Boland’s tongue’s end to say somethmg concerning 
the occasion they had for using mutually each other^s prudence , 
but the real anxiety which Adam evmced at partmg with him 
took awOT his disposition to such ungracious ramery The 
folconer md not altogether escape, however, for, in turning his 
fooe towards the lattice, his fiiend Michael caught a glimpse of 
it, and exdauned, ‘ I pntliee, Adam Woodcock, what nast thou 
been doing with these eyes of thme f They are swelled to the 
starting from the socket ' ’ 

‘ Nought m Ihe world,’ said he^ after casting a deprecating 
glance at Boland Graone, ‘ but t^e effect of meeping m this 
d— — d truckle without a pillow ’ 

‘Why, Adam Woodcock, thou must bo grown strangely 
damty, said his old companion, ‘I have known thee sleep 
all night with no better pillow than a bush of hng, and 
start up with the sun as gl^ as a &lcon , and now thme eyes 
resemble ’ 

‘Tush, man, what signifies how mine eyes look nowt’ said 
Adam. ‘ Let ns but roast a crab-apple, pour a pottle of ale 
on it, and bathe oni throats withal, thou aha.lt see a change 
in ma’ 

‘And thou wilt be m heart to sing thy jolly ballad about 
the Pope t ’ said his comrada 

‘ Ay, that I will,’ rephcd the fiJconer, ‘ that is, when we have 
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left lihis qmet town five miles bdiind ns, if yon will take your 
hobl^ ana nde so &r on my way’ 

‘Nay, that I may not,’ said Michael, ‘I can but stop to 
partake your morning draught, and see you &irly to horse, 
I will see that they ^dle them, and toast the crab for thee, 
without loss of time.’ 

Dnnng his absence the fiilconer took the para by the hand. 
‘ Mot I never hood hawk again,’ said the good-natured fellow, 
‘if 1 am not as sony to part with yon as if yon were a child of 
mine own, cravmg pardon for the freedom , 1 cannot tell what 
makes me love you so much, unless it be for the reason that 1 
loved the vicious devil of a brown Galloway nag, whom my 
master the knight called Satan, tiU Master Waraen changed 
his name to Seyton , for he said it was over holiness to call a 

beast after the King of Darkness ’ 

‘And,’ said the page, ‘it was over boldness in him, I trow, 
to call a vicious Iwute after a noble family ’ 

‘ Well,’ proceeded Adam, ‘ Seyton or Satan, I loved that nag 
over every other horse in the stable. There was no sleeping 
on his back he was for ever fidgeting, bolting, rearing, biting, 
kicking, and giving you work to do, and maybe the measure 
of your back on the heather to the boot of it all And 1 think 
I love you better than any lad m the castle for the self-same 
quahties.’ 

‘ Thanks — thanks, kmd Adam I regard mvself bound to 
you for the good estunataon m which you hold ma’ 

‘Nay, mterrupt me not,' said the ^coner, ‘Satan was a 
good nag But, I sot, I think I shall call the two eyases 
after yon — the one Boland and the other Gncme , and, while 
Adam Woodcoi^ lives, be sure you have a friend Here is to 
thee, my dear son.’ 

Boland most heartily returned the grasp of the hand, and 
Woodcock, having taken a deep draughty contmued his frueweU 
qieech. 

‘There ore three things I warn you against, Boland, now 
that you ore to tread this weary world without my expenence 
to assist you. In the first place, never draw dagger on slight 
occasion every man’s doublet is not so well staffed as a certun 
abbot’s that you wot o£ Secondly, fly not at every pretty girl, 
like a merhn at a thrush , yon wiU not always wm a gold cham 
for your labour , and, by the way, here I return to you your 
fimrarona , keep it close, it is weighty, and may benefit yon at 
a pinch more ways than ona Thirdly, and to condnde^ as our 
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worthy preacher say^ beware of the pottle-rat it has drendied 
the judgment of wiser men than yon 1 conld bimg some 
instances of it, but I daresay it needeth not, for if yon should 
forget yonr own mishaps, yon will scarce fiul to remember mine. 
And so &rewel], my d^ soil’ 

Boland retnined his good wishes, and &iled not to send his 
humble duty to his kind lady, charging the &lconer at the same 
time to express his regret t^t he should have offended her, 
and his determmation so to bear him m the world that she 
would not be ashamed of the generous protection she had 
afforded him 

The fidconer embraced his young fiiend, mounted his stout, 
round-made, trottuig nag, winch the semng-man who had 
attended him held ready at the door, and took the road to the 
southward. A sullen and heavy sound echoed from the horse’s 
feet, as if mdicating the sorrow of the good-natured rider Every 
hoof-tread seemed to tap upon Boland’s heart as he heard his 
comrade withdraw witli so little of his usual alert activity, and 
felt that he was once more alone m the world. 

He was roused from his revene by Michael Wing-the-Wind, 
who reminded him that it was necessary they should instantly 
return to the palace, as iot Lord Begent went to the sessions 
early m the mormng 'Hiey went thither accordingly, and 
Wing-the-Wmd, a fevounte old domestic, who was admitted 
nearer to the Begent’s person and privacy than many whose 
posts were more ostensible, soon mtroduced Gireme into a small 
matted chamber, where he had an audience of the present head 
of the troubled state of Scotland. The Earl of Murray was 
dad m a sad-coloured morning-gown, with a oem and sbppers of 
the same doth, but, even m this easy dishabille, hdd his 
sheathed rapier in his hand — a precaution which he adopted 
when receivmg strange^ rather m compliance with the earnest 
remonstrances of his friends and partuans than from any per- 
sonal apprehensions of his own. He answered with a silent 
nod the respectful obeisance of the page, and took one or two 
turns through the small apartment m silence fisug his keen 
eye on Boland, as if he wished to penetrate mto his very soul 
At length he broke silence. 

‘Your name is, I think, J ulian Gneme t ’ 

‘ Boland Gimme, my lord — not Julian,’ r^hed the pve. 

‘Bight — I was mided 1^ some tnck of my memory Boland 
Gimme, from the Bebateable Land. Boland, thou knowest the 
duties which belong to a lady’s service 1 ’ 
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*I dionld know them, my lord,’ Trailed Boland, 'having 
been fared so near tiie person of my Lady of Avenel , but 
I tmst never more to practise them, as the knight hath 

^ oiKuiu, young man,’ said the Regent , ‘ I am to speak, 
and you to hear and obey It is necessary tbat, for some space 
at l^t, you shall agam enter mto the service of a lady, who 
in rank Wh no equal in Sootlsnd, and this service accom- 
plished, I give thee my word as knight and pnnce that it shall 
open to you a course of ambition such as may well gratify the 
aspiring wishes of one whom circomstances entitle to entertain 
much mgher views than thou. I will take thee into my house- 
hold and near to my person, or, at your own choice, I will give 
yon the command of a foot-company , either is a preferment 
which the prondest laird m the land might be glad to ensure 
for a second son.’ 

‘ May I presume to ask, my lord,’ said Roland, observing 
the Earl paused for a reply, ‘ to whom my poor services are in 
the first place destmed 1 ’ 

‘ Yon will be told hereafter,’ said the Regent , and then, as 
if overcommg some internal reluctance to speak fiiither him- 
selfi he added, ‘ or why should I not myself tell you that you 
are about to enter into the service of a most illustnous — most 
unhappy, lady — into the service of Mary of Scotland.’ 

' Of the Queen, my lord! ’ said the page, unable to repress 
his surprise. 

'Of her who was the Queen ' ’ said Murray, with a singular 
mixture of displeasure and embarrassment m his tone of voice. 

' You must be aware, young man, that her son reigns in her 
stead.’ 

He sighed from an emotion partly natural, perhaps, and 
partly assumed. 

‘.^d am I to attend upon her Grace in her place of 
imprisonment, my lord T ’ agam demanded the page, with a 
straightforward and hardy simphcity which somewhat discon- 
certed the sage and powerful statesnum. 

‘She IS not imprisoned,’ answered Murray, angrily, ‘God 
fiorbid she should she is only sequestrated from state affiurs, 
and fium the busmess of the public, until the world be so 
effectually settled that she may enjoy her natural and uncon- 
trolled freedom, without her royal dis[>o8ition being exposed to 
the practices of wicked and designing men. It is for this 
purpose,’ he added, ‘ that, while she is to he furnished, as right is, 
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nilib such attendance as may befit her present secluded states 
it becomes necessary that those placed around her are persons 
on vhose prudence I can have rebanca Ton see, therefore, 
^ouate at oncecalled on to discharge an ofiSce most honourable 
m itself and so to discharge it that you may make a fiiend 
the Begent of Scotland, ^ou art, I haTe been told, a singularly 
apprehensiTe youth , and I perceive 1^ Ihy look that thou dost 
already understand vhat I would say on this matter In this 
schedule your pariacnlar ^ints of duty are set down at length , 
but the sum required of yon is fidelity — I mean fidehty to 
myself and to the state. Ton are, therefore, to watch every 
attempt which is made, or inclination displayed, to open any 
commumcation with any of the lords who have b^me banders 
in the west — with Hamilton, Seyton, with Fleming, or the like. 
It 18 true that my gracious siker, reflectmg upon the ill chances 
that have happened to the state of this poor kingdom, from evil 
counsellors who have abused her roy^ nature m tune past, 
hath determined to sequestrate her^f from state affairs m 
future. But it is our duty, as acting for and in the name of 
our infimt nephew, to guard against the evils which may arise 
firom any mutation or vacillation m her royal resolutions. 
Wherefore, it will be thy duty to watch, and report to our lady 
mother, whose guest our sister is for the present, whatever 
may mfer a disposition to withdraw her person from the place 
of secunty m which she is lodged, or to open communication 
with those without. If, however, your observation should 
detect anything of weight, and which may exceed mere sus- 
picion, fiul not to send notice by an especial messenTOr to me 
Erectly, and this nng riudl be thy warrant to order horse and 
man on such service. And now begone If there be half the 
wit m thy head that there is apprraension m thy look, thou 
fhUy compr^endest all that 1 would say Serve me foithfidly, 
and sure as I am belted earl thy reward shall be great.’ 

Roland Gimme made an obeisanc^ and was about to depart 

The Earl aimed to him to remain. 'I have trusted thee 
deeply,’ he said, * young man, for thou art the only one of her 
suite who has bem sent to her by my own recommendation. 
Her gentlewomen are of her own nomination it were too hard 
to have barred her that pnvil^ though some there were who 
reckoned it inconsistent with sure pohcy Thou art young 
and handsome. Mingle in their folhes, and see they cover not 
deeper designs under the appearance of female levite , if they 
do mine, do thou oountermina For the rest, bear all decorum 
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and inspect to the person of thj mistress she is a pnnoesa, 
though a most unhappy one, and hath been a queen, though 
now, alas ' no longer such. Pay, therefore, to her all honour 
and respect consistent with thy fidehty to the Kum and me. 
And now, &rewell * Yet stay — yon travel with Lora Lmdesay, 
a man of the old world, rou^ and honest, though untaught , 
see that thou offend him not, for he is not patient of nulmry, 
and thou, 1 have heard, art a crack haJter ’ lliis he said with 
a smile , then added, ‘ I could have wished the Lord Lmdesay’s 
mission had been entrusted to some other and more gentle 
noble.’ 

‘And wherefore should yon wish that, my lordt’ sud 
Morton, who even then entered the apartineiit, ‘the council 
have decided for the best , we have liM but too many proofs 
of this lady’s stubbornness of mind, and the oak that resists the 
sharp steel axe must be nven with the rugged iron wedge. 
And this 18 to be her page t My Lord Regent bath doubtless 
instructed you, young man, how you sliall guide yourself in 
these matters , I will add but a httle hmt on my part. You 
are going to the castle of a Douglas, where treaimeiy never 
thrives the first moment of suspicion will be the last of your 
hf& My kinsman, William Douglas, understands no raillery, 
and if be once have cause to think yon felse, yon will waver ir 
the wind from the castle battlements ere the sun set upon his 
anger And is the lady to have an almoner withal f ’ 

‘ Occasionally, Douglas,’ said the Regent , ‘ it were hard to 
deny the qnntual consolation which she thinks essential to 
her salvation.’ 

* You are ever too soft-hearted, my lord. What ' a fitlse 
pnest to commumcate her lamentations, not only to our un- 
friends m Scotland, but to the Guises, to Rome, to Spain, and 
I know not where ’ ’ 

‘ Fear not,’ said the Regent, ‘ we will take such order that no 
treachery happen.’ 

‘Look to if^ wen,’ said Morton, ‘you know my mmd 
respecting the wench you have consented she shall receive as a 
waiting- woman — one of a &mily which, of all others, has ever 
been devoted to her and mimical to ns. Had we not been 
wary, she would have been purveyed of a page as rnudi to her 
purpose as her waiting-damseL I bear a Tumour that an old 
mad Romish pilgtimer, who passes for at least half a saint 
amrag them, was employed to find a fit subject’ 

‘We have escaped that danger at leasts’ said Murray, ‘and 
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concerted it into a point of advantage sending ihia b(^ of 
Glendimung’s , and for her traitiiig-damsel, yon cannot grudge 
her one poor maiden instead of & four noble Matys and all 
their silken train t * 

‘I care not so much for the waiting-maiden,’ said Morton, 

‘ but I cannot brook the almoner 1 think priests of all per- 
suasions are much like each other Here is John Knox, who 
made such a noble puller-dovni, is ambitioiis of becoming a 
setter-up, and a founder of schook and colleges out of the ahroy 
lands, and bishops’ rents, and other sroils of Bom^ which the 
nobihty of Scotland have won with meir sword and bow, and 
with which he would endow new hives to sing the old drone.’ 

‘John IS a man of God,’ said the Begent, ‘and his scheme is 
a devout ima^nation ’ 

The sedate smile with which tins was spoken left it impos- 
sible to conjecture whether the words were meant in approbation 
or in dension of the plan of the Scottish Beformer Turning 
then to Boland Graeme, as if he thought he had been long enough 
a witness of this conversation, he bade him get him presently to 
horse, smce my Lord of Lmdesay was alr^y mounted. The 
page made his reverence, and left Ihe apartment 

Guided by Michael Wing-the-Wmd, he found his horse ready 
saddled and prepared for the journey m front of the palace 
porch, where hovered about a score of men-at-arms, whose 


leader showed no small symptoms of surly impatience. 

‘ Is this the jackanape page for whom we have waited thus 
long 1 ’ said he to Wing-the-Wmd. ‘And my Lord Buthven will 
reach the castle long Wore us ' ’ 

Michael assented, and added that the boy had been detained 


by the Begent to receive some partmg instrnctiona The 
leader made an inarticulate sound m his throaty expressive of 
sullen acqmesoence, and cidling to one of his domestic attend- 
ants, ‘ Edward,’ said he, ‘ take the gallant mto your charge, and 
let him speak with no one else.' 

He then addressed, by the title of Sir Bobert, an elderly 
and lespectable-lookmg gentleman, the only one of the party 
who seemed above foe rank of a retainer or domestic, and 


observed that they must get to horse with aU speed. 

During this discourse, and while they were nding slowly 
along tlm street of the suburb, Boland W tune to examme 
more accurately the looks and figure of the baron who was at 
their head. 


Lord Lmdesay of the Byres was ntber touched than sttickeq 
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vifih Tears. His upright stature and strong limbs still showed 
him rail} equal to all the exertions and &tigue8 of war His 
thick eyebrows, now partmlly mzded, lowered over large eyes 
full of dark fire, which seemea yet darker from the uncommon 
depth at which they were set m his head. His features, 
naturally strong and harsh, had their sternness exaggerated by 
one or two scars received in battle. These features, natur^y 
calculated to express the harsher passions, aere shaded b^ an 
open steel cap, with a projecting mnt, but having no visor, 
over the of which fell the black and gnzzled heard of the 
gmn old baron, and totally hid the lower part of Ins face. The 
rest of his dress was a loose buff-coat, which had once been 
lined with silk and adorned with embroidery, but which seemed 
much stained with travel and damaged with cuts, receneil prob- 
ably in battle. It covered a corslet which had once been of 
polished steel, fiiirly gilded, hut was now somewhat injured aith 
rust A sword of antique make and uncommon size, fianied to 
be wielded with both hands, a kmd of weapon which was then 

beginning to g ‘ of use, hung Irom his neck in a baldnc, 

and was so disposed as to traverse his whole person, the huge 
hilt appearing over his left shoulder, and the point reaching 
weUnigh to we right heel, and jamng agamst nis spur as bo 
walked. This unwieldy weapon could oray be unsheathed by 
p ulling the handle over the left shoulder, for no human arm 
was long enough to draw it in the usual manner The whole 
equipment was that of a rude wamor, negligent of his extenor 
even to misanthropical sullenuess, and the short, harsh, 
hairahty tone which he used towards his attendants belonged 
to the same unpohshed cbancter 

The personage who rode with Lord Lmdesay at the head of 
the party was an absolute contrast to him in manner, form, and 
features. His thm and silky hair was already white, though 
he seemed not above forty-five or fifty years old. His tone of 
voice was soft and insmnatmg , his form thin, spare, and bent 
by an habitual stoop , his pale cheek was expressive of shrewd- 
ness and wtelhgeuce , his eye was quick though placid, and his 
whole demeanour mild and concihatoiy He rode an ambling 
nag, such as were used by ladies, clerCTmen, or others of peace- 
ful professions, wore a ndmg habit of black velvet, with a cap 
and feather of the same hue, fiutened up by a ^Iden medal, 
and for show, and as a mark of rank rather than for use, earned 
a walking sword (as the short light rapiers were called), without 
any other arm^ offensive or defensivei 
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The party had now quitted the town, and proceeded, at 
a ate^y trot^ towards the west As they prosecuted their 
joumqy, Rolwd Graeme would gladly have learned something 
of its pnipose and tendency, but the countenance of the per- 
sonage next to whom he had been placed m the tram discouraged 
all approach to &miliant7 The baron himself did not look 
more grim and inaccessible than his feudal retamer, whose 
gnaly beard fell over his moutJi like the portcnlhs before the 
gate of a castle, as if for the purpose of preventing the escape 
of any word of which absolute necessity did not demand the 
utterance. The rest of the tram seemed under the same tam- 
tum mfluence, and journeyed on without a word being exchanged 
amongst them, more like a troop of Carthusian friars than a 
party of mihtaiy retamers. BoWd Granue was surpnsed at 
this extremity of disciphne , for even m the household of the 
Knight of Avenel, though somewhat distmguished for the accu- 
ncr with which decorum was enforced, a journey was a penod 
of license, dunng which jest and song, and everythmg withm 
the limits of becoming mirth and pastime, were freidy permitted. 
This nnnsnal silence was, however, so &r acceptable that it 
gave him tune to bring any shadow of judgment which he pos- 
sessed to council on tus own situation and prospects, which 
would have appeared to any reasonable person m the highest 
degree dangerous and perplexing 
It was quite evident that he had, through various circum- 
stances not under his own control, formed contradictory con- 
nexions with both the contending foctions by whose strife tim 
kingdom was distracted, without being properly an adherent 
of either It seemed also clear that the same situation m the 
household of the deposed Queen, to which he was now promoted 
by the mfluence of the Begent, had been destined to him by his 
enthusiastic grandmother, Magdalen Gimme, for on this sub- 
ject the wor^ which Morton had dropped had been a ray of 
bght , yet it was no less clear that th^ two persons, the one 
the declared enemy, the other the enthusiastic vota^, of the 
Gathohc religion, the one at the head of the Ei^’s new 
government^ the other, who regarded that government as a 
crunmal usurpation, must have required and expected very 
different services fiiom the mdividual whom they had thus 
united m recommendmg It required very little reflection to 
foresee that these contr^ctoiy claims on his services might 
speeddy place him m a situation where his honour as well as 
hiB hfo might be endangered. But it was not m Boland 
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Gnome’s natnie to anticipate evil before it came, or to prepare 
to combat difficulties before tliey arrived. * 1 will see this 
beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stewart,’ said he, ‘ of whom we 
have heard so much, and then there will be time enough to 
determine whether I will be kingsman or queensman. None of 
them can say I have given word or promise to either of ^eir 
foctions , for they have led me up and down like a blmd Billy, 
without giving me any light mto what 1 was to do But it 
was lucky that gnm Dougl^ came into the Regent’s closet this 
morning, otherwise 1 had never got free of him without plight- 
ing my troth to do all the Earl would have me, which seemed 
after all, but foul play to the poor impnsuued lady, to place W 
page as an espial on her ’ 

Skipping tons lightly over a matter of such consetjiicnce, 
the thoughts of the hare-brained boy went a-wool-gatoenng 
after more agreeable topics Now he admired the ^thic towers 
of Bambougle, rising from the sea-beaten rock, and overlooking 
one of the most glonous landscapes in Scothuid , and now he 
began to consider what notable sport for the hounds and the 
hawks must be afforded by the vanegated ground over which 
they travelled , and now he compared the st^y and dull trot 
at which they were then prosecuting their journey with the 
dehght of sweeping over hiu and dale in pursuit of his favounte 
sports. As, under the influence of these joyous recolleetions, 
he gave his horse the spur, and made him execute a gambade^ 
he instantly incurred toe censure of his grave neighliour, who 
hmted to him to keep the pace, and move quietly and in order, 
unless he wished such notice to be taken of his eccentnc move- 
ments as was likely to be very du>plca.siiig to him 

The rebuke and the restraint under which the youth now 
found himself brought back to his recollection his late good- 
humoured and accommodating associate and guide, Adam 
Woodcock , and from t^t topic bis imagination made a short 
flight to Avenel Castle, to the quiet and uncoufined life of its in- 
habitants, the goodne&s of h» early protectress, not forgetting 
the denizens of its stables, kennels, and hawk-mews In a bncf 

r e, all these subjects of meditation gave wa> to the resem- 
ce of that riddle of womankind, Cathenno Sejton, who 
appeared before the eye of his mind now in her female form, 
now m her male attire, now in both at once, like some strange 
dream, which presents to us the same individual under two 
different characters at the same instant Her mystenous pres- 
ent also recurred to his recollection — the sword which be now 
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wore at his side, and which he was not to diaw, save com- 
mand of his legitimate sovereigii ' But the key iS tius mystery 
he judged he was likely to find m the issue of his present 
jonmev 

Wilh such thoimhts passing thioimh his mind, Boland 
Gneme accompanira the party of Lord Lmdesay to the Queen’s 
Ferry, which they passed m vessels that lay m readiness for 
them. They encountered no adventure whatever m their pas- 
sage, excepting one horse bemg lamed m getting into the 
boat — an accident very common on such occasions, untd a few 
years ago, when the terry was completely regulated. What 
was more peculiarly characteristic of the olden age was the 
discharge of a culvenn at the party from the batdements of 
the old castle of Bosythe, on the north side of the ferry, the 
lord of which happened to have some puhhe or private quarrel 
with the Lord Lindesay, and took this mode of expressing his 
resentments The insnlt, however, as it was harmless, remamed 
unnoticed and nnaveng^ nor did anything else occur worth 
notice until the band hM come where Lochleven spread its mag- 
nificent sheet of waters to the beams of a bright summer’s sun. 

The ancient castle, which occupies an ishmd nearly m the 
centre of the lake, re^ed to the page that of Avenel, in which 
he had been nurtured. But the lue was much larger, and 
adorned with several islets besides that on which the fortress 
was situated , and instead of bemg embosomed m hills hke 
that of Avenel, had upon the soutnem side only a rolendid 
mountainous screen, bemg the descent of one of the I^mond 
hills, and on the o^er was surrounded by the extensive and 
fertile plam of Kmross. Boland Grseme looked with some 
degree of dismay on the water-girdled fortress, which then, as 
now, consisted omy of one large donjon-keep, surrounded wi^ a 
courtyard, with two round fiankmg towers at the angles, which 
contamed within its circuit some other buildings of mfenor im- 
portance. A few old trees, clustered together near the castle, 
gave some rehef to the air of desolate smusion , but yet the 
page, while he gazed upon a building so seqnesbated, could not 
but fisel for the situation of a captive prmcess doom^ to dw^ 
there, as well as fiir his own. *I must have been bom,’ he 
thought^ ‘ under the star that presides over ladies and lakes of 
water, for I caimot by any means escape from the service of the 
(me or from dwellmg m the other But if they allow me not 
the &ir freedom of my sport and exercise, they shall find it as 
hatd to oemfine a wild diw as a youth who can swim like one.’ 
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The band had now reached the edge of the water, and one 
of the party advancing displayed Lord Lmdeeay's pennon, wav- 
ing it repeatedly to and fro, while that baron hunself Uew a 
damoTons blast on his bugle A banner was presently displayed 
from the roof of Uie castle in reply to these signals, and one or 
two figures were seen busied as if nnmoonng a boat which lay 
dose to the islet 

* It will be some time ere they can reach ns with the boat,’ 
said the compamon of the Lord Lmdesay , ‘ should we not do 
w^ to procera to the town, and array our^ves in some better 

cnder, ere we appear before ’ 

‘ You may do as you bst. Sir Bobert,’ rephed Lmdesay, ' I have 
neither time nor temper to waste on snch vanities. She has 
cost me many a hard nde, and must not now take offence at 
the threadbare cloak and soiled doublet that I am arrayed m 
It 18 the hvery to which she has broimht all Scotland ’ 

‘Do not speak so harshly,’ said Sir Robert, ‘if she hath 
done wrong, she hath dearly abied it, and in losing all real 
power, one would not depnve her of the bttle external homage 
due at once to a lady wd a pnncesa’ 

‘ I say to yon once more. Sir Robert Mdville,’ replied Lmdesay, 
‘do as you will , for me, I am now too old to dink myself as a 
gallant to grace the bower of damea’ 

‘ The bower of dames, my lord * ' said Melvdle, loobng at tne 
rude old tower ‘ is it yon dark and grated castle, the prison of 
a cimtive <^ueen, to which yon give so my a name ? ’ 

‘Name it as yon list,’ rephed Lmdesay, 'had the Regent 
desired to send an envoy capable to speak to a captive queen, 
there are many gallants m lus court who would have courted 
the occasion to make speeches out of Amadtg of Gaul or the 
Mirror of Kmghthooi But when he sent blunt old Lmdesay, 
he knew he would speak to a misguided woman, as her former 
misdoings and her present state render necessary I sought 
not this employment it has been thrust upon me , and 1 will 
not cumber myself with more form m the (usthaige of it than 
needs must be tacked to snch an occupation ’ 

So saying. Lord Lmdesay threw himself from horseback, 
and, wrapping his ndmg-cloak around him, lay down at laiy 
len^ upon the sward, to await the amval of the boat, whi^ 
was now seen rowing from the castle towards the shore. Sir 
Robert Melville, who had also dismounted, walked at short turns 
to and fro upon the bank, his anas crossed on fais breast, 
often lookmg to the castle, and displaying in his countenance a 
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mixtore of soirow and of anxiety The rest of the party sate 
Ute statues on horseback, mthont movinu so much as the 
points of their lances, which they held npn^t in the air 

As soon as the boat approach^ a mde quay or landing-place 
near to which they had stationed themsmTes, Lord Lmdesay 
started up from his recumbent posture, and asked the person 
who steeim why he had not Inronght a larger boat with 1^ to 
transport his retmue 

‘ So please yon,’ rephed the boatman, ‘because it is the order 
of our lady that we bnng not to the castle more than four 
persons’ 

‘ Thy lady is a wise woman,’ said Lmdesay, ‘to suspect me 
of treaimery ' Or, had I mtended it, what was to hinder us from 
throwing you and your comrades into the lake and filling the 
boat with my own fellows ! ’ 

The steersman, on heanim this, made a hasty signal to his 
men to back their oars, and hold off fr-om the shore which they 
wereapproaching 

‘ Why, thou ass,’ said Lmdesay, ‘ thou didst not think that I 
meant thy fool’s head senons hi^ 1 Hark thee, friend, with 
fewer than three servants I will go no whither , Sir Robert 
Melville will require at least the attendance of one domestic , 
and it wiU be at your peril and your lady’s to refuse us ad- 
mission, come hither as we are on matters of great national 
concern.’ 

The steersman answered with firmness, but with great 
civihty of expression, that his orders were positive to bnng no 
more than feur into the island, but he offered to row baw to 
obtain a revisal of his orders. 

‘ Do so, my friends,’ said Sir Robert Melville, after he had in 
vain endeavoured to persuade his stubborn companion to con- 
sent to a temporary abatement of his train ‘row back to the 
castle, sith it will be no better, and obtain thy lady’s orders 
to transport the Lord Lmdesay, myself and our retmue 
hither ’ 

‘And hearken,’ sard Lord Lmdesay, ‘take with yon this 
page, who comes as an attendant on your lady’s guest. Dis- 
mount, sirrah,' said he, addressing Roland, ‘and embark with 
them m that boat’ 

‘And what is to become of my horse T ’ said Gneme , ‘ I am 
answerable for him to my master ’ 

‘ 1 will relieve you of the charge,’ said Undesay , ‘thou wilt 
have htde enough to do with horse, saddle^ or bndle fer ten 
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jrean to come. Thoo m&yest take the halter an thou wit it 
may stand thee in a tarn.’ 

‘If I thought so,’ said Boland but he was interrupted 

by Sir Bob^ Melville, who said to bim, good-humour^y, 
‘Du^ute it not, young friend resistance can do no good, but 
mOT well run thee into danger ’ 

&>land Graeme felt Gie justice of what be said, and, though 
neither delighted with the matter nor manner of Lindesay s 
address, deemed it best to submit to necessity, and to embark 
without further remonstrance. The men plied their oars. The 

r iy, with the party of horse stationed near it, receded from 
page’s eyes, the castle and the islet seemed to draw near 
in the same proportion, and in a brief space he landed under 
the diadow of a huge old tree which oierhung tlie landing- 
place The steersman and Graeme leaped ashore , the boatmen 
remamed lying on their oars ready for further service. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Oonld nloor anglit srail or peon’s lore, 

Fiance had not wept NaTarie'a brave Homy dam , 

If wit or heanty oonM compaaaion move, 

The Boae al Scotland h^ not wept in vain. 

Lawia, SUgy a Soyal Jfauioleum. 

AT the gate of the conriyanl of Lochleven appeared the 
Za statdy form of the Jjmj of Lochleyen, a female whose 
J. early charms had caplavated James V , by whom she 
became mother of the celebrated fiegent Murray As she was 
of noble birth, being a daughter of die house of Mar, and of 
peat beauty, her intimacy with James did not prevent her 
Wig afterwards sought in honourable marriage by many gal- 
lants of the time, among whom she had preferred Sir W illiam 
Douglas of Lochleven. But well has it been said, — 

Oar pleasant vices 
Are made the whips to ecooigo ns. 

The station which the Lady of Lochleven now held as the wife 
of a man of high rank and mterest, and the mother of a lawful 
femily, did not prevent her nourishing a pamfdl sense of 
degradation, even while she was proud of the talent^ the 
power, and the station of her son, now prime ruler of the state, 
but stdl a pledge of her illicit intercourse ‘ Had James done 
to her,’ she said m her secret heut, ‘ the justice he owed her, 
she had seen m her son, as a source of nnmixed delight and of 
unchastened pnde, the lawful monarch of Scotland, and one of 
the ablest who ever swayed the sceptre. The house of Mar, 
not infenor in antiquity or grandeur to that of Drummond, 
would then have alw boasted a queen among its daughters, 
and escaped the stain attached to Wale iiailty, even when it 
has a rojw lover for its arology ’ While such flings preyed 
on a bosom naturally proud ami severe, they had a correspond- 
ing effect on her countenance, where, with the remains of great 
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beanly, vere minif^ traits indioatiTe of inwaid disoontent and 
peoTiw meliuichdy It perhaps oontnlmted to morease this 
habitual taapeameat, that the Lady Lochleren had adopted 
nnoommonly nnd and severe vievs of religion, imitatmg m 
her ideas of Reformed &ith the very worst errors of the 
Gathohcs, m hmiting the benefit of ^e Gospel to those who 
profess their own speculative tenets. 

In every respect, the nnfortimate Queen Mary, now the oom- 
pnlsoiy guest, or rather prisoner, of this sullen lady, was ob- 
noxious to her hostess. Lady Lodileven disliked her as the 
daughter of Mary of Guise, the legal possessor of those rights 
over James’s heart and hand of which she conceived herself 
to have been injuriously deprived, and yet more so as the 
professor of a rebmon wluch she detested worse than paganism 

Such was the dame who^ with statdv mien, and slurp yet 
handsome features, shrouded by her black vdvet coif, mter- 
rogated the domestic who steered her barge to the shore, what 
had become of Lindesay and Sir Robert Melville. The man 
related what had passed, and she smiled scornfully as she 
replied, 'Fools must be flattered, not fougbten with Row 
back — make thy excuse as thou canst — say Lord Rutbven hath 
already reached this castle, and that he is impatient for Lord 
Lmdesay’s presence. Away with thee, Randal — yet stay, what 
galmm 18 that thou hast brought hither T ’ 

please you, my lady, he is the page who is to wait 
upon ’ 

‘Ay, the new male muuon,’ said the Lady Lochleven, 'the 
female attendant amved ^terday 1 shall have a well-oraered 
house with this lady and hm- retinue, but I trust they will 
soon find some others to undertake such a chaiga fi^ne, 
Randal , and you (to Roland Graeme), foUow me to the gaMen ’ 

She led the way with a slow and statelv step to the small 
garden, which, mclosed by a stone wall ornamented with 
statues, and an artificial fountain m the centre, extended its 
dull parterres on the side of the courtyard, with which it com- 
municated by a low and arched portal Within the narrow 
mrcDit of its formal and limited walks, Mary Stewart was now 
learning to perform the weary part of a priRoner, which, with 
htUe interval, she was doomed to sustain dnnng Ihe remainder 
of her life. She was followed in her slow and melancholy 
exercise by two female attendants, but in the first glance 
which Boland Graeme bestowed upon one so illustnous by 
birth, so distmgoished by her beauty, accomphshments, and 
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misfortimeB, he was senaible of the piaseDoe of do other tfim 
the unhappy Queen of Scotland. 

Her mse, her form, have been so deroly impressed upon the 
imagination that, even at the distance of nearly three oentnnea 
it IS mmecessaiy to remind the most ignorant and nninfonned 
reader of the striking traits which diaiacteiise that remarkahle 
countenance, which seems at once to combme our ideas of the 
majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant; leavmg ns to doubt 
whether they express most Imiro ily the queen, the beauty, or 
the accomplished woman. Who is there thst» at the very 
mention of Mary Stewart’s name, has not her countenance 
before him. fa-miliiir as that of the mistress of his youth, or the 
favounte daughter of las advanced age t Even those who feel 
themselves compelled to believe all, or much, of what her 
enemies laid to her charge, cannot think without a sigh upon a 
countenance expressive of anything rather than the foul crunes 
with which she was charged when living, and which still con- 
tinue to shade, if not to blacken, her memory That Inow, so 
truly open and regal, those eyebrows, so re^larly graceful, 
which yet were saved from the charge of regular insipidity by 
the beautiful effect of the hazel eyes which they overarched, 
and which seem to utter a thousand histones , the nose, with 
all its Grecian precision of outhne , the mouth, so well-propor- 
tioned, so sweetly formed, as if desired to sp^ nothing but 
what was delightful to hear, the dimpled cmn, the stately, 
swan-bke neck — form a countenance the like of which we know 
not to have existed m any other character moving m that 
class of hfe where the actresses as well as the actors command 
general and undivided attention. It is m vam to say that the 
portraits which exist of this remarkable woman are not like 
each other , for, amidst their discrepancy, each possesses general 
features which the eye at once aclmowledges as peculiar to the 
vision which our imagination has raised while we read her 
history for the first time, and which has been impressed upon 
it by the numerons pruits and pictures which we have seen. 
Indeed, we cannot lo^ on the worst of them, however deficient 
in point of execntion, without sapng that it is meant fi>r Queen 
Miot , and no small instance it is of the power of beauty, t^t 
her charms ^ould have remaiued the subject not m^y of 
admiration, but of warm and chivalrous interest, after the 
lapse of such a length of tim& We know that ly ^ the most 
acute of those who, in latter days, have adopted the nn&voiir- 
ahle view of Mary’s character, longed, like the executioner before 
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his dreadfbl task vas petfonned, to loss Ihe frir hand of her on 
whom he was about to perform so homble a duty 

Dressed, then, m a deep moumin^ robe, and with all those 
charms of foce, shape, and manner with which foithiiil tradition 
has made ea^ reader fomiliar. Mary Stewart advanced to meet 
the Lady of Lochleven, who, on her part, endeavoured to conceal 
dislike and appr^ension under the appearance of respectful 
mdifference. %e truth was, that she had expenencra re- 
peatedly the Queen’s supenonty in that species of disguised 
yet cutting sarcasm with which women can suciessfuUy avenge 
themselves for real and substantial injuries It may be ww 
doubted whether this talent was not as fatal to its possessor 
as the many others enjojred by that highly gitted, but most 
unhappy, female , for, while it often afforded her a momentary 
tnum]^ over her keepers, it foiled not to exasperate their 
resentment, and the satire and sarcasm in which she had 
indulged were frequently retaliated by the deep and bitter hanl- 
ships which the} had the rawer of inflicting It is well known 
that her death was at lengtli hastened by a letter w hich she wrote 
to Queen Ebzabetb, m which she treatra her jealous nval and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury with the keenest irony and ridicule. 

As the ladies met together, the Queen said, bending her 
head at the same time in return to the obeisance of the Lady 
Lochleven — ‘We are this day fortunate we enjoy tlie company 
of our amiable hostess at an unusual hour, and dunng a fienod 
which we have hitherto been permitted to mve to our private 
exercise But our good hostess knows well she has at alt times 
access to our presence, and need not observe the useless oere- 
moOT of requimig our permission.’ 

‘I am Sony my presence is deemed an intrusion by your 
Grace,’ said the Lady of Lochleven. ‘ I came but to announce 
the arrival of an addition to your tram,’ motionuig with her 
hand towards Boland Gimme, 'a circumstance to which ladies 
are seldom indifferent.’ 

‘ Oh ' I crave your ladyship’s pardon , and am bent to the 
earth with obhrations for the kindness of my nobles — or my 
sovereigns, shaU I call them T — who have permitted me such a 
respeistable addition to my personal retinue.’ 

‘They have mdeed studied, madam,’ said the Lady of Loch- 
leven, ‘to show their kmdness towards your Grace, somethmg 
at the risk perhaps of sound poht^, and 1 trust their doings 
will not be misconstmed.’ 

‘ Impossible ' ’ said the Queen , 'the bounty which pennita 
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tile daughter of so many bugs, and who yet is queen of the 
leahn, attendance of two waiting-women and a boy, is a 
grace which Mary Stewart can never sufBcientiy acknowledge. 
Why ' my tram will be equal to tiiat of any country dame m 
this your kingdom of Fifa^ saving but the law of a gentleman- 
usher and a pair or two of blue-coated serving-men. But 1 
must not for^ m my selfish joy, the additioniti trouble and 
charges to whu^ tins magnificent augmentation of our tram 
will put our kind hostess and the whole house of Lochleven. 
It is this prudent anxiety, 1 am awar^ wbch clouds your brows, 
my worthy lady. But he of good cheer the crown of Scotland 
has many a fiur manor, and your affectionate son, and my no 
less affectionate brother, wA endow the good knight your 
husband with the best of them, ere Mary should bemsmissed 
finm this hospitable castle fiom your ladyship’s lack of means 
to swport the charges.’ 

‘ 'Ihe Douglasses of Lochleven, madam,’ answered the lady, 
‘have known for ages how to disdiarge their duty to the state, 
without looking for reward, even when the task was both 
irksome and dangerous ’ 

‘Nay ' but, my dear Lochlevan,’ said the Queen, ‘yon are 
over-scrupulous I pray you accept of a goodly manor , what 
should support the Queen of Scotiand, m this her princely court; 
saving hw own crown-lands , and who should mimster to the 
wants of a mother, save an affectionate son like the Earl of 
Murray, who possesses so wimderfully both the power and 
inclination T Or said yon it was the danger of the task which 
clouded your smooth and hospitable brow 1 No doubt, a page 
18 a formidable addition to my body-guard of females , and I 
bethink me it must have been fiir that reason that my Lord of 
Lmdesay refused even now to venture within the reach of a 
fince so fiumidable, without being attended by a competent 
retmua’ 

The Lady Lochleven started, and looked something surprised , 
and Mary, suddenly changing her manner from tiie smooth, 
iromcal affectation of mddness to an accent of austere command, 
and drawing up at the same time her fine person, said, with 
the full majesty of her rank, ‘ Yes < Lady of Lochleven, I know 
thatButhvenisalieaify m the castle; and that Lmdesay waits on 
the bank the return of your barge to bring him hither uong with 
Sir Bobert MelviUa For what purpose do these nobles cmne t 
and why am 1 not m ordinary decency aminsed of their arrival t ’ 

'Thor pnipoB^ madam,’ lephed tm Lady of Lochleven, 
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' they mnst themselTeB expUm , bat a foimal aiUHiiioiation weie 
needless, where your Gram hath attendants who can play the 
espud so well’ 

‘ Alas ' poor Fleming,’ said the Qneen, taming to the elder 
of the female attendants, ‘ thou wilt be tned, condemned, 
gibbeted for a ^y m the garrison, because thou ^dst obaniw 
to cross the great hall while my good Ladv of Lochleven was 
mrleying at the full pitch of her voice aith her pilot Ttim«l«l. 
rut black wool m thy ears, girl, as you value the aeanug of 
them longer Bemember, m the Castle of Lochleven, ears and 
tongues are matters not of use, but fur shoa merely Our 
good hostess can hear, as well as speak, fur us all e excuse 
your farther attendance, my lady hostess,’ she said, once more 
addressmg the object of her resentment, ‘and retire to prepare 
for an mtemew with our rebel lorda We will use the ante- 
chamber of our sleeping apartment as our hall of audience 
You, young man,’ she promeded, addressmg Koland Gnemc, and 
at once softening the iromcal sharpness of her manner uito 
good-humoured raillery — ‘ you, who are all our male attendance, 
from our Lord High Chamberlain down to our least g^upin, 
foUow 08 to prepare our coort' 

She turned, and walked slowly towards the castle. The 
Ifldy of Lochleven folded her arms, and smiled in bitter resent- 
ment, as she watched her retimig steps 

‘The whole male attendance ' she muttered, repeating die 
Queen’s last words, ‘ and well for thee had it been had tliy train 
never been larger ’ , then turning to Roland, in whose way slie 
had stood while making this pause, slie made room for him to 
pass, saying at the same tune, 'Art thou alreaily eaves- 
dropping 1 follow thy mistress, minion, and, if thou wilt, tell 
her what I have now said.’ 

Roland Gimme hastened after his royal mistress and her 
attendants, who had just entered a postern gatecommunicating 
betwixt Ihe castle and the small garden. They ascended a 
winding stair as high as the second story, which was m a great 
measure occupied by a suite of three rooms, opening into each 
other, and assigned as the dwelling of the captive princess, 
^e outermost was a small hall or ante-room, within which 
opened a lai^ parlour, and ftom that again the Queen’s bed- 
room. Ano&er small apartment, which opened mto the same 
parlour, contained the of the gentlewomen in waiting 

Inland Gimme stopped, os became bis station, in the onter- 
most of these apartments, there to await such orders as might 
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be oominiuiicated to him From integrated window of the room 
he raw Lmderay, Melville, and ihmr fiilloweis diaembark , and 
observed ih&t they were met at the castle gate hy a thud noble, 
to whom Lmderay exclaimed, m his lond harsh voices ‘ My Lord 
of BnthTen, yon have the stait of ns * ’ 

At this instant the pa^’s attention was called to a bmst of 
hystencal sobs from the inner apartment, and to tiie hurried 
ejaculations of the terrified femmes, whudi led him almost m- 
stantlv to hasten to iheir assistance. Whmi he entered, he 
saw that the Queen had thrown herself mto the large cluur 
which stood nearest the door, and was sobbing for breath m a 
strong fit of hystencal affection. The elder female supported 
her m her arms, while the younger bathed her fece wiili water 
and with tears alternately 

‘ Hasten, youngman * ' said the elder lady, m alarm — ‘fly — 
call in assistance , she is swooning * ’ 

But the Qneen ejacnlated m a famt and broken voic^ ‘ Star 
not, I charge you I— call no one to witness, I am better — I 
shall recover instantly ’ And, mdeed, with an effort which 
seemed Uke that of one struggling for hfe, she rate np in her 
chair and endeavoured to resume her composure, while her 
features yet trembled with the violent emotion of body and 
mind which she had nndergona ‘ I am ashamed of my weak- 
ness, girls,’ she said, taking the hands of her attendants , *but 
it IS over — and 1 am M^ Stewart once mora The ravage 
tone of that man’s voice — my knowledge of his insolence — the 
name which he named — the purpose for which they come, may 
excuse a moment’s weakness, and it shall be a moment’s only ’ 
She snatched firom her head the cuich, or cap, which had beim 
disordered during her hystencal agony , shook down the thick 
dnstered tresses of dark brown whum had been before veiled 
under it , and, drawing her slender fingers across the lal^nth 
which they formed, she arose from the chair, and stood like t^ 
inspired image of a Greciaa prophetess^ m a mood which w- 
tocA at once of sorrow and pnde, of smiles and of tears. ‘We 
are ill appointed,’ she said, ‘to meet our rebel sulyects , but, 
as fiir as we nu^, we will stnve to present ouiselves as heromes 
their queen. Follow me, my maidens,’ ehe said, ‘what rays 
thy fevonnte song, my Fleming f — 

My muds, coma to my dreaauig-lNnrar, 

And deck my not brown hair , 

Where'er ye lud a plut before. 

Look ye lay ten tunes mair 
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Aks ' ’ she added, when she had repeated with a smile these 
hnes of an old ballad, ‘violence has already robbed me of the 
ordinary decorations of my tank , and the few that natore gave 
me have been destroyed by sorrow and by fear ’ Yet, whde she 
spoke thus, she a^in let ner slender fingers stray through the 
wilderness of the beautiful tresses which veiled her kingly neck 
and swelling bosom, as m her agony of mind, she had not 
altogether lost the consciousness of her uimvalled charms. 
Bol^d Graeme, on whose youth, mexpenence, and ardent sense 
of what was dignihed and lovely the demeanour of so fiur and 
higb-bom a lady wrought like the charm of a magician, stood 
rooted to the spot with surprise and interest, longing to liasard 
his life in a quarrel so fur as that which Mary Stewart s must 
needs be. Sue had been bred m France — she was possessed 
of the most distinguished beauty — she had reigned a queen, 
and a Scottish queen, to whom knowledge of character was 
as essential as the use of vital air In all these capacities 
Mary was, of all women on the earth, most alert at perceiving 
and using the advantages which her charms gave her over 
almost all who came within the sphere of their influence She 
cast on Roland a glance which might have melted a heart of 
stone. ‘My poor boy,’ she said, with a feehng partly real, 
partly politic, ‘thou art a stranger to ns, sent to tins dolefiil 
captivity from the society of some tender mother, or sister, or 
maiden, wiGi whom yon had freedom to tread a gay measure 
round the Maypole 1 grieve for you , but you are the only 
male in my limited household — wilt thou obey my orders T ' 

‘To the death, madam,’ said Grmme, in a determined tone. 

‘ Then keep the door of mine apartment,’ said the Queen — 
‘keep it till they offer actual violence, or till we shall be fitly 
arn^ed to receive these mtrusive visitors ’ 

‘ I will defend it till they pass over my body,’ said Boland 
Grseme, any hesitation whi^ he had felt concerning the hne 
of conduct he ought to puisne being completely swept away 
by the impulse of the moment. 

‘Not BO, my good youth,’ answered Mary — ‘not so, I com- 
mand thee. If I have one feithfril subject beside me, much 
need, God wot, I have to care for his safety Resist them but 
till they are put to the shame of using actual violence, and 
then give way, 1 charge yon Remember my commanda’ And, 
vnth a smile expressive at once of fevonr and of authonty, she 
turned from hi^ and, followed by her attendants, entered the 
bedroom. 
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The jomigest paused for half a second ere she followed 
her com^mion, and made a signal to Boland Gimme with her 
hand. He had been already long aware that this was Oatherme 
Seyton — a cireninstance wmch could not much surprise a youth 
of quick mteQects, who recollected the sort of mysterious 
discourse which had passed betwixt Ihe two matrons at the 
deserted nunnery, and on which his meeting with Catherine 
m this place seemed to cast so much hght. Yet, srndi was the 
engrossing effect of Maiy’s presence, that it surmounted for the 
moment even the feelinjgs of a youthful lover , and it was not 
until Catherine Seyton 1^ disappeared t^t Boland began to 
consider in what relation they were to stand to each other 

‘ She held up her hand to me in a commanding manner,’ he 
thought , ‘ perhaps she wanted to confirm my purpose for the 
execution of the Queen’s commands, for I think she could 
scarce purpose to scare me with the sort of discipline which 
she administered to the groom m the fiieze jacket and to poor 
Adam Woodcock But we will see to that anon, meantime, 
let ns do justice to the trust reposed in ns by this unhappy 
Queen. I think my Lord of Murray will himself own that it is 
the duty of a foithM page to defend his lady against intrusion 
on her privacy ’ 

Accordingly, ho stepped to the httle vestibule, made fimt^ 
with lock and bar, the door which opened finim thence to the 
large staircase, and then sat himself down to attend the result. 
He had not long to wait a rude and strong hand first essayed 
to hft the latch, then pushed and shook the door with violence, 
and, when it resisted nis attempt to open it, exclaimed, ' Undo 
the door there, you withm < ’ 

‘Why, and at whose command,’ said the page, ‘am I to 
undo the door of the apartments of the Queen of Scotland T ’ 

Another vain attempt, which made hinge and bolt jmgle, 
showed that the impatient apphcant without would wilhngly 
have entered altogether regardless of his chaUenge, but at 
len^h an answer was returned. 

‘Undo the door, on your peril the Lord Lmdesay comes to 
speak with the Lady Mary of Scotland.’ 

* 'The Lord Lmdesay, as a Scottish noble,’ answered the page^ 
‘must await his sovereign’s leisure.’ 

An earnest altercation ensued amon^ those without, m 
which Boland distinguished the rema^bly harsh voice of 
Lmdesay in reply to Sir Bobert Melville, who appeared to have 
been naing some soothing lai^nage — ‘ No ' no ' no ' 1 tell thee 
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no* I will place a petard against the door rather Ilian be baulked 
by profligate woman, and bearded by an insolent flwtbo^ ' 

‘ at least,’ said Melville, ‘ let me try fiur means m the 
first instance. Violence to a lady would stam your scutcbeon 
for ever Or await till my Lord ILuthven comes.’ 

* I will await no longer,’ said Lindesay , ‘ it is high time tiie 
business were done, and we on our return to the council But 
thou mayest tiy thy fiur play, as thou calle«t it, while I cause 
my tram to prepare the petaid I came hither provided with 
as g^ gunpowder as blew up the Kirk of Field ’ 

‘For God^s sake, be patient^’ said Melville , and, approaching 
the door, he said, as speaking to those within, ‘Let the Queen 
know that I, her foithfiil servant, Robert Melville, do entreat 
her, for her own sake, and to prevent worse consequences, that 
she will undo the door, and aiunit Lord Lindesay, who brings a 
mission from the council of state.’ 

‘I will do your errand to the Queen,’ said the page, ‘and 
remit to yon her answer’ 

He went to the door of the bedchamber, and, tapping against 
it gently, it was opened by the elder lady, to whom he com- 
municate his errand, and returned with directions from the 
Queen to admit Sir Robert Melville and Lord Lindesay 
Roland Graeme returned to the vestibule, and opened the door 
accordingly, mto which the Lord Lindesay strode, with the air 
of a soldier who has fought his way into a conquered fortress , 
while Melville, deeply dejected, followed him more slowly 
‘ I draw you to witness and to record,’ said the page to this 
last, ‘that, save for the especial commands of the Queen, I 
would have made good the entrance, with my best strmi^ 
and my best blood, against all Scotland.' 

‘Be silent, young man,’ said Melville, m a tone of grave 
rebuke ‘add not brands to fire , this is no time to m^ a 
flounsh of thy boyish chivalry ’ 

‘She has not appeared even yet,’ said Lindesay, who had 
now reached the midst of the parlour or audience-room , ‘how 
call yon this trifling T ’ 

‘ Patience, my lord,’ replied Sir Robert, ‘ time presses not , 
and Lord Ruthven hath not as yet descended.’ 

At this moment the door of the inner apartment opened, 
and Queen Mary presented herself advancing with an air of 
pecnlw grace and majesty, and semning totally unruffled, 
either by the visit or by tiie rude mannm in which it had bem 
eufinoed Her dress was a robe of black vdvet , a small raflT, 
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open m fronl^ gave a foil view of her beantifdlly-fonned chin 
and neck, bat veiled the bosom. On her head she wore a mnall 
cap of lace, and a transparent white veil hong her 
shoulders over the long bla^ robe^ in large loose folds, so that 
it could be drawn at pleasure over the &ce and person. She 
wore a cross of gold around her neck, and had her rosary of 
gold and ebony hangmg from her girdle. She was dc^y 
followed by her two ladies, who remamed standing behmd her 
dnnng the conference. Even Lord Lmdesa^, though the 
rudest noble of that rude age, was surprised mto something 
like respect by the unconcerned and majestic mien of her 
whom he had expected to find frantic with impotent passion, or 
dissolved m useless and vain sorrow, or overwhelmed with the 
fears likely in such a situation to as^ fiillen ro^ty 

‘We fear we have detamed yon, my Lord of Lmdesay,’ said 
the Queen, while she comtesiM with digmly in answer to his 
reluctant obeisance, ‘but a female does not willingly receive 
her visitors vathont some minutes spent at the toilette. Men, 
my lord, are less dependent on such ceremomea’ 

Lord Lmdesay, casting his eye down on his own travel- 
stained and disoriered dress, muttered something of a hasty 
journey, and the Queen paid her greeting to Sir^bert Mel- 
ville with courtesy, and even, as it seemed, with kmdness. 
There was then a dead pause, dunng which Lmdesay looked 
towards the door, as if expecting with impatience the colleague 
of their embassy The Queen alone was entirely unembarrass^ 
and, as if to break the silence, she addressed Lord Lmdesay, 
with a glance at the luge and cumbrous sword which he wore, 
as already mentioned, hangmg finm his neck. 

‘ You nave there a trusty and a weighty travelling com- 

C on, my lord. I trust you ejected to meet with no enemy 
, a^mst whom such a formidable weapon could be neces- 
sary 1 It IS, methmks, somewhat a singulu ornament for a court, 
though I am, as I well need to be, too modi of a Stewart to 
feu a sword.’ 

‘It IS not the first time, madam,’ rephed Lmdesay, bnnging 
Tonnd the weapon so as to rest its pomt on the ground, and 
leanmg one hand on the huge cross-handle — ‘it is not the first 
time that this weapon has mtruded itself mto the presence of 
the house of Stewart’ 

‘Possibly, my lord,’ rephed the Queen, ‘it may have done 
service to my ancestora You ancestors were men of loyalty ’ 
‘Ay, madam,’ rqihed he, ‘service it hath done, but such as 
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hogs love neither to acknowledge nor to reward. It was the 
service which the knife renders to the tree when tnmming it 
to the quick, and depriving it of the superfluous growth of 
rank and unfruitful suckers, wluife rob it of nounshment.’ 

‘ You talk nddles, my lord,’ said Mary , ‘ 1 will hope the 
explanation cames notmng insulting with it’ 

‘ You shall judge, madam,’ answered Lindesay ‘ With tills 
good sword was Ar^ibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, mrded on 
the memorable day when he acquired the name of BeU-the-Gat, 
for dragging from the presence of your great-grandfather, tiie 
third James of the race, a crew of mmions, flatterers, and 
favourites, whom he han^ over the bndge of louder, as a 
wanung to such reptiles how they approach a Scottish throna 
With tms same weapon, the same inflexible champion of Scotti;^ 
honour and nobility slew at one blow Speus of Eilspindie, a 
courtier of your giandfetber, James the Fourth, who Iim dared 
to speak lightly of him m the royal presenca They fought 
near the brook of Fala , and Bell-the-Cat, with this blade, 
sheared through the thigh of his opponent, and lopped the 
hmb as easdy as a shepherd’s boy slices a twig from a sapling ’ 

‘ My lordj^iephed the Queen, reddening, ‘ my nerves are too 
good to be alanned even by this terrible history May I ask 
how a blade so illustnous passed from the house of Douglas to 
that of Lindesay t Methinks it sbould have been preser ed as 
a consecrated rmic by a femily who have held all that they could 
do against their ^g to be done in fevour of their country ’ 

* IVay, madam,’ said Melville, anxiously interfering, ‘ ask not 
that question of Lord Lmdesay And you, my lord, for shame 
— for decency, forbear to reply to it’ 

* It is time that this lady should hear the trutb,’ repbed 
JjinddSfty 

‘And be assured,’ said the Queen, 'that she will be moved to 
anger by none that you can tell her, my lord. 'There are cases 
in which just scorn has always the mastery over just anger ’ 

‘Then know,’ said Lindesay, ‘that upon the field of (Wberry 
Hill, when that fidse and infunous traitor and murderer, James, 
sometime Earl of Bothwell, and mcknamed Duke of Orkney, 
offered to do personal battle with any of the associated nobles 
who came to drag him to justice I accepted his challenge, and 
was tiie noble Earl of Morton giftra with his good sword 
that I might tiierewith fight it out. Ah ' so help me Heaven, 
bad his presumption been one gram more^ or his cowardice one 
gram le^ I should have done such work with this good steel 
robzi— 10 
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on his trutorous coipse tiiat the hounds and caiiion-ciows 
should have found lih^ morsds daintdy carved to theur use > ’ 

The Queen’s oounge wellnigh gave vay at the mentum of 
Bothwell’s name — a name connectMl vithsnch a tram of guilt, 
shmne, and disaster Butthe prolonged boast of Lmdesay gave 
her time to rally herself and to answer with an appearance of 
cold conten^ — ‘It is easy to slay an enemy who enters not 
the lists. But had Mary Stewart inhented her &ther’8 sword 
as well as his sceptre, the boldest of her rebds should not upon 
that day have complained that they had no one to cope withal 
Your lordship will forgive me if 1 abndge this conference. A 
bnef descnption of a bloody figbt is long enough to satisfy a 
lady’s curiosity , and unless my Lord of Lmd^y has some- 
thing more important to tell us than of the deeds whch old 
Bell-the-Gat sieved, and bow he would himself have emulated 
them, had tune and tide permitted, we will retire to our private 
apartment , and yon, Fleming, shall fmish reading to us yonder 
httle treatise De» Eodonumta^ EspagncOes ' 

‘ Tany, madam,’ said Lmdesay, ois complexion reddening m 
his turn , ‘ I know your q^uick wit too wdl of old to have sought 
an interview that you might sharpen its edge at the expense 
of my honour Lord Buthven and i^seli^ with Sir Bobert 
Melvdle as a concurrent, come to vour (Wse on the jrart of Ihe 
secret council, to tender to you what much concerns the safety 
of your own hfe and the wel^ of the state.’ 

* The secret council ' ’ said the Queen. ‘ By what powos 
can It subsist or act, while 1, bom whom it bolw its chuacter, 
am here detamed under unjust restiamt f But it matters not 
what concerns^ the wel&re of Sixitlaiid shall be aocemtable to 
Mary Stewart^ 'come fixim wbatevm quarter it will , and for what 
concerns her own life, she has hved long enough to be weary of 
it, even at the age of twenty-fivn Where is your colleague^ my 
lord , why tames he t ’ 

‘ He comes, madam,’ said Melville, and LordButhven entered 
at the instant^ holding m his hand a packet As the Queen 
returned his salutation, she became de^y pale, but instantly 
recovered herself by dmt of strong and sudden resolution, just 
as the nohle, whose appearance seemed to enute such emotions 
m her bosom, entered the apartment m company with George 
Douglas, the youngest son of the Knight of Lwhleven, who, 
dunng theab^ce of his&ther and bretiiren, acted as seneschal 
of the castle, under the direction of the eldm Lady Lochleven, 
his fether's mother 



CHAPTER XXII 

I giTe thia heavy weight from off mv bead, 

Andthu unwieldy acentre from my naad , 

'With mine own team 1 wash away my bahn. 

With my own hand 1 give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my aacred state. 

With mine own breath nleaae all duteous oaths 

Rtthardll 

I OKD BUTHVEN had the look and beanng which became 
a soldier and a statesman, and the mutial cast of his 
form and features procured him the popular epithet of 
Grevsteil, by which he was distinguished by his intimates, after 
the hero of a metncal romance then generally known Hisdresa, 
which was a buff coat embroidered, had a half-military character, 
but exhibited nothing of the soidid negligence which distm- 
guished that of Lindesay But the son of an ill-fitted sire, and 
the fiither of a yet more unfortunate fiiinily, bore in his look 
that cast of inauspicious melancholy by which the physiogno- 
mists of that time pretended to distinguish those who were 
predestined to a violent and unhappy death 

The terror which the presence of this nobleman impressed 
on the Queen’s mmd arose from the active share he had borne 
in the ^ughter of David Rizno , his &ther having presided 
at the perpetration of that abominable cnme^ although so weak 
from long and wasting illness that he coidd not endure the 
weight of his armour, having arisen from a sick-bed to commit 
a murder in the presence of his sovereign On that occasion 
his son also had attended and taken an active part It was 
little to be wondered at that the Queen, oonsidenng her con- 
dition when such a deed of horror was acted in her presence, 
should retain an instinctive tenor fat the principal actors in the 
murder She returned, however, with grace the salutation of 
Lord Buthven, and extended her band to George Douglas, idm 
kneeled and kissed it with respect— the first muk of a satgect’s 
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homage which Boland Gimme had seen any of Ihem lender to 
the captive sovereign. - She retomed his greeting m sdence, 
and there was a hnef ranse, daring which Ihe steward of the 
castle, a man of a sad brow and a severe ^ye^ placed, under 
George Donglas’s directions, a table and wnti^ matenals , and 
pa^ ob^ent to his mistress's dnmb signal, advan^ a 
large miair to the side on which the Queen stood, the table 
thus forming a sort of bar whidi divided the Queen and her 
personal followers from her unwdcome visitors. The steward 
then withdrew, after a low revraence. When he had dosed the 
door behind him, the Queen broke sdenceL ‘ With your favour, 
my lords, I will sit , my walks are not indeed extensive enough 
at present to fatigue me greatly, yet I find repose somethi^ 
more necessary than usual’ 

She sat down accordingly, and, shad mg her cheek with her 
beautiful band, looked keedy and impressively at each of the 
nobles in turn Ma^ Fleming apphed her Wduef to her 
eyes, and Gathenne Seyton and Boland Grmme exchanged a 
glance, which showed that both were too deeply engrossed with 
sentiments of mterest and commiseration for meir royal mistress 
to think of anything which regarded themselves. 

*I wmt the purpose of your mission, my lords,' said the 
Queen, after she had been seated for about a mmute without a 
word being spoken — ‘ I wait your message from those you rail 
the secret council I trust it is a petition of pardon, and a 
desire t^t I wdl resume my ngbtM throne, without using 
with due seventy my right of punisfaiiig those who have dis- 
possessed me of it ! ’ 

‘Madam,’ rephed Bnthven, ‘it isranful for ns to speak 
bareh tmths to a pnncess i^o has long ruled us. But we 
come to offer, not to implore, pardon In a word, madam, we 
have to propose to yon, on the part of the secret council, that 
you sign these deeds, which will contribute giea^ to the 
pacification of the state, the advancement of God’s Word, and 
the wdfire of your own future hfe.’ 

‘ Am I expected to take these &ir words on trust, my lord t 
or may 1 hear the contents of these reconciling papers ere I am 
asked to sign them 1 ’ 

‘Unquesbonahly, madam , it is oar purpose and wish yon 
should read what you are reiroired to si^’ rephed Bnthven. 

‘Beqniredt’ rephed the Queen, with some emphaeos, ‘but 
tb^mase smte well the matter Bead, my lord.’ 

Xw Lord Bnthven proceeded to teta a finmal mstnunent^ 
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rniming in the Queen’s name, and setting forth that die had 
been c^ed, at an early age. to the administration of the crown 
and realm of Scotland, and had toiled diligently therein, until 
she was in body and spint so weaned out and disgusted that 
she was unable any longer to endure the travail and pam of 
state affairs , and that, since God had blessed her with a fiur 
and hopeful son, she was desirous to ensure to him, even while 
she yet hved, his succession to the croan, which was his by 
nght of hereditary descent. ‘ Wherefore,’ ^e instrument pro- 
ceed, ‘ we, of the motherly affection we bear to our said son, 
have renounced and demittod, and, by these our letters of free 
good-will, renounce and demit, the crown, government, and 
raiding of the realm of Scotland, in &vour of our said son, that 
he may succeed to us as native prmce thereof, as much as if 
we had been removed by disease, and not by our own proper act 
And that this demission of our royid au^onty may have the 
more full and solemn effect, and none pretend ignorance, we 
give, grant, and commit full and free and plain ^wer to our 
trusty cousins. Lord Lmdesay of the Byres and WiUiaui Lord 
Buthven, to appear m our name before as many of the nobility, 
clergy, and burgesses as may be assembled at Stirling, and 
there, in our name and behalf publicly, and m then presence, 
to renounce the crown, guidance, and government of this our 
binj^om of Scotland.’ 

The Queen here broke in with an air of extreme surprise. 

‘ How IS this, my lords 1 ’ she said. ‘ Are my ears turned rebels, 
that they derive me with sounds so extraordinary t And yet 
it IS no wonder that, having conversed so long with reliellion, 
they should now force its language upon my understanding 
Say I am mistaken, my lords — say, for the honour of your- 
selves and the ScoUish nobihty, that my nght trusty cousins 
of Lmdesay and Buthven, two barons of warlike fame and 
ancient hne, have not sought the pnson-house of their kmd 
mistress for such a purpose as these words seem to imply 
Say, for the sake of nonour and loyalty, that my ears have 
demved me.’ 

‘No^ madam,’ said Buthven, navely, 'your ears do not 
deceive you , they deceived you when they were closed against 
the preachers of the Evangel, and tiie honest advice of your 
fiutiunl subjects , and when they wm« ever open to flattery of 
pickthanks and traitors, foreira cubmulars and domestic mimona 
The land may no longer brook the rule of one who cannot rule 
herself, whetefiire 1 pray you to comply with the last remain- 
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mg wish of yooT snlgeciB and connsellorB, and spare yooiself 
and ns the nirther agitation of matter so painfiiL’ 

‘And 18 this ali my lovmg sabjects require of me^ my lord f ’ 
said Mary, m a tone of bitter irony ‘Do really stmt 
themselves to the easy boon that I shonld yield np the crovn, 
which IS mme by birthright, to an infant whidi is eeaseAj 
more than a year old , flmg down my sceptre, and take np a 
distaff f 0 no > it IS too little for them to a^ That other 
roll of p^hment contains something harder to be compbed 
with, and which may more highly taidr my readiness to comply 
with the petitions of my heges ’ 

‘This parchment,’ answered BnthTen, m the same tone of 
inflexible gravity, and unfolding the instmment as he spoke, 

‘ 18 one by which your Grace constitutes your nearest in Uood, 
and the most honourable and tmstworuiy of your subjects, 
James Earl of Murray, regent of the kmgdom during the 
mmonty of the young King He already holds the appomt- 
ment from the secret coun^’ 

The Queen gave a sort of shnek, and dapping her hands 
together, exclaimed, ‘ Comes the arrow out of his quiver ! — out 
of my brother’s bowl Alas' I looked for his return from 
France as my sole, at least my readies^ diance of dehverance. 
And yet, when I heard that he had assumed the government, 
I guessed he would shame to widd it m my name' 

‘I must pray your answer, madam,’ said Lord Buthven, ‘to 
the demana of the connciL’ 

‘The demand of the councd<’said the Queen, ‘say rather 
the demand of a set of robbers, impatient to divide Ihe spoil 
they have seued. To such a dema^ and sent by the mouth 
of a traitor, whose scalp, but for my womanish mercy, should 
long smce l^ve stood on the city gates, Mary of Scotland has 
no answer’ 

‘1 trust, madam,’ said Lord Buthven, ‘my being unacc^t- 
able to your presence will not add to your obduracy of resolu- 
tion. It may become yon to remembm that the d^th of the 
nunion, Bizzio, cost the house of Buthven its head and leader 
My &&er, more worthy than a whole provmce of such vile 
sy^hant^ died in exde, and broken-hearted.’ 

The Queen clasped her bands on her face, and, resting her 
arms on the table, stooped down her head and wept so bitterly 
that the tears were seen to find their way m streams between 
the white and slender fingers with which she endeavoured to 
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‘My lords,’ said Sir Bobert Melville, ‘this is toomuoh ngour 
Under your lordsbps’ &vour, we came hither, not to reviTe old 
gnefe, but to find the mode of avoiding new onea’ 

‘Sir Bobert Melville,’ said Butbven, ‘ we best know for what 
purpose we were delegated hither, and wherefore you weresome- 
wbat unneoessanly sent to attend ns.’ 

‘Nay, by my band,’ said Lord Lmdesay, ‘I know not why 
we were cumbered with the good knight, unless he oomes m 
place of the lump of sugar which pothicars put into Iheir whole- 
some but bitter medicaments, to please a iroward child — a 
needless labour, methinks, where men have the means to make 
them swallow the physic otherwise.’ 

‘ Nay, my lords,^said Melville, ‘ ye best know your own secret 
instructions. I conceive 1 shall best obey mme m stnviug to 
mediate between her Grace and you.’ 

‘ Be silent, Sir Bobert Melville,’ said the Queen, ansing, and 
her fiice still glowmg with agitation as she spoke. ‘ My kerchief, 
Fleming I wame that traitors should have power to move me 
thua Tell me,’ proud lords, she added, wiping away the tears 
as she spoke, ‘ what ear^y warrant can hege subjects pre- 
tend to challenge the nghts of an anomted sovereign, to throw 
off the allegiance they Iwve vowed, and to take away the crown 
fiom the head on which Bivme warrant hath placed it’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Buthven,’ I will deal plainly with you Your 
reign, from the dismal field of Pinkie Cleuch, when you were a 
hahia m the cradle, till now that ye stand a grown dame before 
us, hath been such a tragedy of losses, disasters, mvil dissensions, 
and foreign wars that the like is not to be found m our chromdes. 
The French and Enghsh have, with one consent, made Scotland 
the battlefield on which to %ht out their own ancient quaneL 
For ourselves, every man’s hand hath been against his brother, 
nor hath a year passed over without rebelhon and slaughter, 
exile of nobles, and oppiessmg of the commons. We may endure 
it no longer , and, therefore, as a pnnce to whom God hath 
refused the gift of hearkemng to wise counsel, and on whose 
dealmgs and prcgects no blessing bath ever descended, we pray 
you to give way to other rule and governance of the land, that 
fL remnant may yet he saved to this distracted realm ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Mary, ‘it seems to me that you fling on my 
unhappy and devoted head those enls which, with far mote 
justice, I may impute to your own turbulent, wild, and untsme- 
able dispositions the iiantic violence with which you, the 
magnates of Scotland, enter mto fouds against each other, stick- 
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ing at no cradty to gratify yonr math, taking deep revenge for 
the slightest offences, and setting at defiance those wise laws 
which your ancestors made for standung of such cruelly, 
rebeUmg against the lawful authoniy, and hearing yourselves 
as if there were no king m the land, or rather as if each were 
king m his own premises. And now yon throw tiie blame on 
me — on me, whose life has been embittered — whose sle^ has 
been broken — whose happmess has been wrecked by yonr dis- 
sensions Have I not myself been obhged to traverse wilds and 
mountams, at the head of a few foithfol followers, to maintam 
peace and to put down oppression t Have I not worn harness 
on my person, and earned pistolsat my saddle fem to lay aside 
the softness of a woman, and the digmty of a queen, that I 
might show an example to my followers t ’ 

‘We grant, madam,’ said Lmdesay, ‘that the afhays occa- 
sioned by yonr misgovernment may sometimes have startled 
you m the midst of a masque or galliard , or it may be that sneh 
may have mterrupted the idolatry of the mass, or the Jesuitical 
counsels of some French amba^dor But the longest and 
severest journey which your Grace has taken in my memory 
was fiom Hawiw to Hermitage Gastle , and whether it was for 
the weal of the state, or for yonr own honour, rests with yonr 
Grace’s conscience.’ 

The Queen turned to him with mexpressible sweetness of tone 
and manner, and that engaging look which Heaven had assigned 
her, as if to show that the choicest arts to win men’s affections 
may be given m vain. ‘Lmdesay,’ she said, ‘ yon spoke not to 
me in this stem tone, and with such scurnl taunt, yon feir 
summer evenmg, when you and I shot at the butts against the 
Earl of Mar and Mary Livmgstone, and won of thm the even- 
ing’s collation, m the pnvy garden of St Andrewa The Master 
of Lmdesay was then my friend, and vowed to be my soldier. 
How I have offended the Lord of Lmdesay I know not^ unless 
honours have changed manners.’ 

Iferd-hearted as he was, Lmdesay seemed struck with this 
nneniected appeal, but aliii(»t instantlv rephed, ‘ Madam, it is 
well known t^t yonr Grace could m those days make fools of 
whomever approached you. I pretend not to have been wiser 
than others. But gayer men uid better courtiers soon jostled 
aside my rude homage, and I think that yonr Grace cannot 
but remember tames when my awkward attempts to take the 
manners that pleased yon were the qiort of the court popmjays, 
the kforys and the Fimebwomen.’ 
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* My lord, I gneve if I have offended yon through idle ^ety,’ 
said the Queen, ‘and can bnt say it was most nnwittmgly 
done. You are iiilly rovenged , for throngh gaiety,’ she said 
with a sigh, ‘will I never offend any one more.’ 

‘ Our tune is wasting, madam,* said Lord Euthven , ‘ I must 
pray your decision on this weighty matter which I l^ve sub- 
mitted to yon.’ 

‘What, my lord*’ said the Queen, ‘upon the instant, and 
without a moment’s tune to dehberate t Gan the council, as 
they term themselves, expect this of met’ 

‘Madam,’ rephed Euthven, ‘the councd hold the opimon 
that, since the fiital term which passed betwixt the night of 
King Henry’s murder and the day of Carberry Hill, your Orace 
shoidd have held you prepared for the measure now proposed, as 
the easiest escape from your numerous dangers and diihculties.’ 

‘ Great God ' ’ exclaimed the Queen , ‘ and is it as a boon 
that you propose to me, what every Christian king ought to 
regard as a loss of honour equal to the loss of life < You take 
from me my crown, my power, my subjects, my wealth, my 
state. What, m the name of every samt, can you offer, or do 
you offer, m requital of my compliance?’ 

‘We give you pardon,’ answered Euthven, stomly, ‘wo 
give yon space and means to spend yonr remaining hfe in peni- 
tence and seclusion , we mve yon time to make your peace with 
Heaven, and to receive ue pure Gospel, which yon uve ever 
ngected and persecuted.’ 

The Queen turned pale at the menace which this speech, as 
well as the rough and inflexible tones of the speaker, seemed 
distinctly to info ‘ And if I do not comply wi^ your request 
so fiercely urged, my lord, what then follows ? ’ 

She said uus m a voice m which female and natural fear 
was contending with the feelings of insulted digmt^ There 
was a pause, as if no one cored to return to the question a dis- 
tmct answer At length Euthven spoka ‘ Thme is little need 
to tell to yonr Grace, who are well read both m the laws and 
in the chronicles of the realm, that murder and adultery are 
crimes for which ere now queens themselves have suffered 
death.’ 

‘ And where, my lord, or how, found yon an accusation so 
homble against her who stands before yon 1 ’ said Queen Mary 
‘ The foul and odious calummes which nave misoned the general 
mmd of Scotland, and have placed me a nelpleBB prisoner m 
your hands, are sorely no prom of guilt?’ 
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‘We need look fin* no fbrtiier pioo^’ imlied the stem Lord 
RuUiYen, ‘tluui the shameless mams^ betwixt the widow of 
the mnrdered and the leader of the band of mnrdererB < They 
that jomed hands m the fitted mcmth of May had already 
mi lted hearts and connsel m the deed which preceded that 
mamage but a few bnef weeks.’ 

‘My lord — my lord*’ said the Qneen, eager^, ‘remember 
well there were more consents than mme to that fetal onion — 
that most nnhappy act of a most nnhappy life. The evil steps 
adopted by sovereigna are often the sn^esbon of bad conn- 
sellors , but these counsellors are worse than fiends who tempt 
and betray, if they themselves are the first to call their nnfortn- 
nate pnnoes to answer for the consequences of their own advice. 
Heard ye never of a bond by the nobles, my lords, recommend- 
ingihatiU-feted union to the iB-feted Maty 1 Methmks, wereit 
carauUy examined, we should see that the names of Morton, and 
of Lmdi^y, and of Buthven may be found m that bond, which 
pressed me to many that nnhappy man. Ah ' stout and loyal 
Lend Hemes, who never knew guile or dishonour, you bmt 
your noble knee to me m vain, to warn me of my danger, and 
wert yet the first to draw thy good sword in my cause when I 
Buffed for n^lecting thy counsel ' Faithful knight and true 
noble, what a mfierence betwixt thee and those connsellorB of 
evil who now threaten my life for having feUen mto the snares 
they spread for me ' ’ 

‘Madam,’ said Buthven, ‘we know that you are an orator, 
and perhaps for that reason the council hu sent hither men 
whose converse hath been more with the wars than with the 
language of the schools or the cabals of state. We but desire 
to know if, on assurance of life and honour, ye will demit the 
rule of this kingdom of ScotlandT ' 

‘And what warrant have I,’ said the Qneen, 'that ye will 
kew treaty with me, if I dio^d barter my ki^ly estate for 
seclusion and leave to weep m secret T' 

‘Our honour and our word, madam,’ answered Buthven. 

' They are too slight and unsohd pledges, my lord,’ said the 
Qneen , ‘ add at least a handful of thistie-down to give them 
weight in the balance.’ 

‘Away, Buthven,’ said Lindesay, ‘she was ever deaf to 
counsel, save of slaves and sycophants let her remam by her 
refusal, and abide by it * ’ 

‘Stay, my lord,’ said Sir Robert Melville, ‘or rather permit 
me to have but a few rnmutes’ pnvate andimioe with her Giaca. 
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If my ptesenoe with yoa ooold avail ansht^ it most be as a 
mediator , do nol; I coDinie you, leave me oastle^ or break off 
the conference, until I onng you word how her Once shall 
finally stand disposed.’ 

‘We will remam m the hall,' said Lmdesay, ‘for half an 
hour’s space, but in des^ing our words and onr pledge of 
honour, she has touched the honour of my name let her look 
herself to the course she has to pursue^ If the half-hour should 
pass away without her determining to comply with the demands 
of the nation, her career will be brief enougL’ 

With httle ceremony the two nobles left the apartment, 
traversed the vestibule, and descended tlie winding stairs, ^e 
dash of Lindesay’s huge sword being heard as it rang against 
eadi step in his descent. George Douglas followed them, after 
exchanging with MelviUe a gesture of surprise and sympathy 

As soon as they were gone, the Queen, giving way to gnef, 
fear, and a^tation, threw herself mto the seat, wrung her hamdi., 
and seemed to abandon herself to despair Her fei^e attend- 
ants, weepmg themselves, endeavonrm yet to pray her to be 
composed, and Sir Bobert Melville, kneehng at her feet, made 
the same entreaty After ^ving way to a passionate burst of 
sorrow, she at len^ 8aidtoMelviIl& ‘ Kneel not to me, Melville 
— mock me not with the homage oi the person, when the bean 
is for away Why stay you belmd with the deposed — the con 
demned T — her who has but few hours perchance to hve T You 
have been fovouredaswellas the rest , why do you continue the 
empty show of gratitude and thankfulness any longer than they 1 ’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Sir Robert Melville, ‘ so help me Heaven at 
my need, my heart is as true to you as when you were m your 
highest place.’ 

‘True to me ' — true to me ' ’ repeated Ihe Queen, with some 
scorn, ‘tush, Mdville, what signifies the truth which walks 
hand in hand with my enenues' fidsehood T Thy hand and thy 
sword have never b^ so well acquainted that I can trust 
thee m aught where manhood is required. Oh, Seyton, for thy 
bold &ther, who is both wise, true, and valiant ' ’ 

Boland Graeme could withstand no longer his earnest desire 
to offer his services to a pnneess so distreraed and so beautifiiL 
‘If one sword,’ he said, ‘madun, can do anythmg to back the 
wisdom of this grave counsellor, or to d^end your rightful 
cans^ here is my weapon, and here is my hand ready to draw 
and use it’ And raisiiig bis sword with one hand, be laid the 
other upon the hilt 
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As he ihos held np the weapon, Catherine Seyton ezdaiined, 
'Methmks 1 see a token from my &ther, ma^m’, and im- 
mediately crossing the apartment, she took Boland Gismie 1^ 
the skirt of the cloak, and asked him earnestly whence he had 
that sword. 

The page answered with snipnse, ‘Methmks tbs is no pies- 
ence m which to jest Snidy, daimsel, yon yourself best know 
whence and how I obtained the weamn.’ 

‘Is this a tune frw foUyt* said Catherine Seyton. ‘Un- 
sheathe the sword instantly < ’ 

‘ If the Queen commands m^’ said the yonth, looking towards 
his royal mistresa 

‘ For shame, maiden < ’ said the Qneen , ‘ wonldst thou msti- 
gate the poor boy to enter mto useless strife with the two most 
approTed soldiers m Scotland t ’ 

‘ In your Grace’s cause,’ rephed the page, ‘ I will Tontnie my 
life upon them ’ ’ And as he smke he drew his weapon partly 
from the sheath, and a piece of parchment, rolled around the 
blade, fell out and dropp^ on the floor 

Cathenne Seyton caught it up with eager haste ‘It is 
my fetheris handwntmg,’ she said, ‘and doubtless conveys 
his best duteous advice to your Majesty , I knew that it was 
prepared to be sent m this weapon, but I mqiected another 
messenger’ 

‘By my feith, frur one,’ thought Boland, ‘and if yon knew 
not ^t I had such a secret missive about me^ I was yet more 
Ignorant’ 

The Queen cast her eye upon the scroll, and remamed a few 
nunntes wrapped m deep thought ‘ Sir l^bert Melville,’ she 
at length said, ‘this scroll advises me to submit mys^ to 
necessity, and to subscribe the deeds these hard men have 
brought with them, as one who gives way to the natural fear 
inroired by the threats of reb^ and murderers. Ton, Sir 
Booert, are a wise man, and Seyton is both sagacious and 
brave. Neither, I think, would mislead me in tbs matter ’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Melville, ‘ if I have not the strength of body 
of the Lords Hemes or Seyton, I will yield to neithm m zeal for 
your Majesty’s servica I cannot fight for you like these lords, 
but neither of them is more willing to die for your semca’ 

‘ I believe it, my old and fiuthful counsellor,’ said the Queen, 
‘ and believe me, Melville, 1 did thee but a moment’s mjustica 
Bead what my Lord Seyton hath wnttmi to us, and give ns 
thy best counseL’ 
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He glanced over the pudime&t, and mstan^ n^ed, ' Oh < 
mv dear and royal mistress, only iroason itself ooula give you 
other advice ttum Lord Seyton has here expressed. He^ Hemes, 
Hnntly, the English ambassador Throgmorton, and others, 
your fomids, are all alike of opinion that whatmer deeds or 
instruments you execute vnthin diese vrails must lose all force 
and effect, as extorted from your Grace bv duresse, by suffer- 
ance of present evil, and fear of men, and harm to ensue on 
your refusal Yield, therefore, to die tide, and be assured that, 
m subscnbing what parchments tiiey present to you, yon bind 
yourself to nothing, since your act of signature vauts tlut 
which alone can m^e it vahd, the free will of the grantor ’ 

‘ Ay, so says my Lord Seyton,’ replied Mary , ‘ yet methinks, 
for the dau^ter of so long a line of soverei^ to resign her 
birthright, b^use rebels press npcm her wito threats, argues 
little of royalty, and will read ill for the &me of Mary in future 
chronicles. Tush' Sir Robert Melville, the traitors may use 
black threats and bold words, but they will not dare to put 
their bands forth on our person 1 ’ 

‘ Alas ' madam, they have already dared so &r, and mourred 
such penl by the lengths which they have gone, that they are 
but one step from the worst and uttermost' 

‘Surely,’ said the Queen, her fears again predominating, 
‘Scottish nobles would not Imid themselves to assassinate a 
heiress woman T ’ 

'^think yon, madam,’ he replied, 'what homd spectacles 
have been seen m our day , and wfaat act is so dark that some 
Scottish band has not been found to dare it 1 Lord Lindesay, 
besides his natural sullenness mid hardness of temper, is the 
near Innaman of Henry Damley, and Rnthven has his own deep 
and dangerous plans The council, besides, speak of proofo by 
wnt and word, of a casket with letters — of I know not what’ 

‘ Ah ' good Melville,’ answered the Queen, ‘ were I as sure of 
the even-handed mtegnty of my judges as of my own innocence 
— and yet ’ 

‘Ob' pause, madam,' smd Melville, 'even innocence must 
sometimes for a season stoop to mjunous blama Besides, you 
are here ’ 

He looked round and paused. 

‘Speak out, Melville,’ said the Queen, 'never one approached 
my person who rrished to work me evil , and even this poor 
psge, sham I have to-day seen for the firat tams m my lim^ 1 
pan trust safely with your oommgniosfaon.’ 
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‘Nay, madam,’ answered Melville, ‘m sadi emeigeDce, and 
he l<mng the bearer of Lord Sean’s message^ I will ventnie to 
say before him and these foir ladies, whose tralh and fidehty I 
dispute not — I say, I will ventnie to say, that there are other 
modes besides that of open trial by wbiw deposed sovereigns 
often die , and, that, aa Machiavel saith, there is but one step 
betwixt a king’s prison and his grave.’ 

‘ Oh < were it but swift and easy for the body,’ said the un- 
fortunate princess, ‘ were it bnt a safe and happy change for the 
soul, the woman lives not that would take the step so soon as 
1 1 But, n-lmi I MelviUe^ when we thmk of death, a thousand 
sms, which we have trod as worms beneath our feet, nse np 
against ns as fluTning serpents. Most injuriously do they accuse 
me of aiding Darnley’s death, yet, blessed liuly' I afforded 
too open occasion for the suspicion I espoused BothwelL’ 

‘ Think not of that now, madam,’ said Melville, ‘ t hink rather 
of the immediate mode of saving yourself and son Comply 
with the present unreasonable dmnands, and trust that better 
times wdl shortly arrive.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Boland Grmm^ ‘if it pleases yon that I should 
do so, I will presently swim through the lake, if they refuse me 
other conveyance to me shore , I wul to to the courts successively 
of England, France, and Spam, and will show yon have snb- 
scnbed these vile instruments from no stronger impulse than 
the fear of death, and I will do battle against them that say 
otherwise.’ 

The Queen turned her round, and with one of those sweet 
smiles which, during the era of life’s romance, overpay every 
nsk, held her band towards Boland, bnt without spmdang a 
word. He kneeled reverently and kissed it, and Melville agam 
resumed his plea. 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ tune presses, and yon must not let those 
boats, whidi I see th^ are even now prqianiig, put forth on 
the liJre Here are enough of wilnesses — your ladies — this 
bold youth — myself when it can serve your cause effectually, 
for I would not ha^ly stand committed m this matter , bnt 
even without me here is evidence enough to show that yon 
have gelded to the demands of the coui^ through foroe and 
fear, but from no sincere fmd unoonstramed assent. Their 
boats are already manned for their return, oh< permit your 
old servant to re^ them < ' 

‘Melville^’ said the Queen, 'thou art an anment conrber, 
when didst thou ever Imow a sovereign pimoe recall to his 
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msenoe sulgects who had parted from him on snoh tenns as 
wose on which these envoys of the oomunl left os, and who 
yet were recalled widiont submission or i^logy t Let it oost 
me botL life and crown, I will not agam command th«wn to my 
presence.’ 

* Alas ' madam, that empty form should make a bamer ' 
If I rightly understand, you are not unwilling to listen to real 
and advantageous conn^ , but your scruple is saved, I hear 
them retunuugto ask your final resolution Oh ' take the advice 
of the noble Seyton, and you may once more command those 
who now usuip a tnumph over you But hush ’ I hear them m 
the vestibule ^ 

As he concluded speaking, George Douglas opened the door 
of the apartment, and maishalled in the two noble envoya 

‘ We come, madam,’ said the Lord Ruthven, ‘ to request your 
answer to the proposal of the counseL’ 

‘ Your final answer,’ said Lend landesay, ' for with a refusal 
you must couple the certainty that you have precipitated your 
fiite, and renounced the last opmrtunity of making peace with 
God, and ensunug your longer anode m the world.’ 

‘ My lords, ’ said Maiy, with inexpressible grace and dignity, 

‘ the evils we cannot resist we must submit to 1 will subwnm 
these parchments with such hberty of choice as my condition 
permits me. Were I on yonder shore, with a fleet lennet and 
ten good and loyal knights around me, I would subscribe my 
sentence of eterW condemnation as soon as the resignation of 
my thronu But here, in the Gastle of Lochleven, with deep 
water around me, and you, my lords, beside me, 1 have no 
freedom of choice. Give me the pen, Melville, and bear witness 
to what I do, and why I do it.’ 

‘ It IS our hope your Grace will not suppose yourself com- 
pelled, I7 any apprehensions from ns,’ said the Lord Ruthven, 

‘ to execute what must be your own voluntary deed.’ 

The Queen had already stooped towards the table, and placed 
the parchment before her, with the pen between her ragers, 
ready for the nnportant act of si^tnre. But when Lord 
Ruthven had done speaking, she looked up, stopped short, and 
threw down the pen. ‘ If, ’ she said, ' I am expected to declare 
I give away my crown of fiee will, w otherwise than because I 
am compelled to renounce it ly the threat of worse evils to my- 
self and my subjects, I will not put my name to such an untruth 
— not to gam full possession of England, France, and Scotland I 
aU once my own, in posseemon, or by ngbt’ 
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'Beware^ madam,’ said Lmdesay, and snatdung hold of tiio 
Qaeen’s aim mih his own ganntleted hand, he prossed it^ m 
^ radeness of hu passion, more closely, per^ps, than he was 
himself aware of — ‘ beware how yon contend wiih those who are 
the strong, and hare the maste^ of jour &te ' ’ 

He held 1 ^ grasp on her arm, ^ding his ejOB on her with 
a stem and mtumdating look, lull both Bnthven and Melville 
cned ‘Shame < ’ and Donelas, who had hitherto remained m a 
state of apparent apathy, had made a stride from the door, as 
if to mtemrew The rade baron then quitted his hold, di^ising 
the confusion which he really felt at havmg mdulged his passion 
to such extent under a sullen and contemptuous smilfc 

The Queen immediately began, with an eiqiiession of pam, 
to bare the arm which he had grasped, drawing up the sleeve 

of her gown, and it appeared that ^ gnpe had left the purple 
marks of his iron fingers upon hm^ flesh. ‘ My lord,’ she said, ‘ as 
a knight and gentleman, yon might have spared my frail arm so 
severe a proof that you have the greater stren^ on your side, 
and are resolved to use it. But I thank yon for it — it is the 
most decisive token of the terms on which this day’s husmess 
18 to rest I draw yon to witness, both lords and ladies,’ she said, 
showing the marks of the giasp on her arm, ‘ that 1 snbscnhe 
these instraments m obedience to the sign-manual of my Lord 
of Lmdesay, which you may see impiintra on mine atm 
Lmdesay would have spoken, hut was restramed by his 
colleague Buthven, who said to him, ‘ Peace, my lord. Let 
the Lady Mary of Scotland ascribe her signature to what 
she wdl, it is our husmess to procure it, and cany it to the 
council Should there be debate hereafter on the manner m 
which it was adhibited, there will be tune enough fi>r it' 
Isndesay was silent accordu^ly, only muttmuig withm his 
beard, ‘ I meant not to hurt her, but I think women’s flesh 
be as tender as new-fiillen snow ’ 

The Queen meanwhile subecnbed the rolls of parchment 
with a hasty mdifieranoe, as if they had been matters of shght 
consequence, or of mere fimnality When she had perfinmed 
this painful task, she arose, and, having oourtesied to the lord^ 
was about to withdraw to her chamber Buthven and Sir 
Bobert Melville made, the first a ftnnal reverence, the second 
an obeisance, m which his desire to acknowledge his sympathy 
was obviously checked by the fear of appearing m the eyes of 
his colleagues too parhal to his former mistress. But Lmdesay 
* Bee The B sa lsn a t to a of Qaam Mary. Note 16b 
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stood motionless, OTOn vhen they were preparinf^ to witiidraw 
At lengtii, as if moved by a sadden impnl^ he walked round 
tile tame which had hitherto been betwi^ them and the Queen, 
kneeled on one knee, took her hand, kissed it, let it fijl, and 
arose ‘ Lady,’he said, ‘ thou art anoble creature, even though 
thou hast abused Ghid’s choicest gifta I pay that devotion to 
thy manliness of spirit which I would not nave paid to the 
TOwer thou hast long undeservedly wielded I kneel to Maty 
Stuart, not to the Queen.’ 

‘ The Queen and Mary Stewart pity thee alike, Lmdesay,’ said 
Mar^ — ‘ alike they pity, and they forgive thee. An honoured 
soldier hadst thou h^ by a king’s side , leagued with rebels, 
what art thou but a good blade in the hands of a rufiianl 
Farewell, my Lord Buthven, the smoother but the deeper 
traitor Farewell, MelviUe Mayest thou find masters that can 
understand state TOlicy better, and have the means to reward it 
more nchly, than Mary Stewart < Farewell, Georm of Douglas , 
make your respected grand-dame comprehend tnat we would 
be alone for the remamder of tiie day God wot, we have need 
to collect our thoughts ’ 

All bowed and withdrew , but scarce had they entered the 
vestibule ere Bntiiven and Lmdesay were at vananca ‘ Chide 
not with me, Ruthven,’ Lmdesay was heard to say m answer 
to something more indistmctly urged by his colleague — ‘chide 
not with me, for I will not brook it ' You put the hangman’s 
office on me m this matter, and even the very hangman hath 
leave to ask some pardon of those on whom he does his office. 
I would I had as deep cause to be tins lady’s ihend as 1 have 
to be her enemy thou shouldst see if 1 spared hmb and life m 
her i^arreL’ 

‘ Thou art a sweet minion,’ said Ruthven, ‘ to fight a lady’s 
quarrel, and all for a brent brow and a tear in the eye ' Such 
toys have been out of thy thoughts this many a year ’ 

‘Do me right, Ruthven,’ said Lmdesay ‘You are like a 
pobshed corslet of steel it shines more gaudily, but it is not a 
whit softer — nay, it is five times harder — than a Glasgow breast- 
plate of hammerm iron Enou^ We know each other ’ 

They descended the stairs, were beard to summon their 
boats, and the Queen signed to Roland Gneme to retire to the 
vestibule, and leave her with her female attendants. 


TCM-XX — 16 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Give me a monel on the greenewaid mtiier, 

Coane aa you will the coohing Let the fiiiedi qinng 
Babble beLtle my napkin, and the &ee biid^ 


The Woodtauat, a Drama. 

A BEGESS in the vestibule vhs enlightened by a small 
tnndow, at vhich Boland Gneme stationed mmself to 
mark the depaitnie of the lords. He conld see their 
foUovers mnsteruig on horseback nnder their respective banners, 
the western sun gl^cmg on their corslets and steel caps as they 
moved to and fro, monn^ or dismounted, at mterraJs. On the 
narrow grace betwixt the castle and the water, the Lords Buth- 
ven and Lmdesay were already moving slowly to their boats, 
accompamed by the I^y of Lochleven, her grandson, and their 
principal attendants. They todr a oeremomons leave of each 
other, as Boland conld diso^ by their gestures, and the boats 
put off ^m their landing-plara , the boatmen stretched to 
their oars, and they speedily dnnimshed uran the eye of the 
idle gazer, who had no better employment than to watch their 
motiona Such seemed also the occupation of the Lady Loch- 
leven and George Douglas, who, retnnung from the landing- 
place, looked freqiienuy back to the brate^ and at lengm 
stopped, as if to observe their progress, under the window at 
whuh Boland Gneme was stationed. As they gazed on the 
lake, he conld hear the lady distmctly say, ‘And she has bent 
her mmd to save her life at the expense of her kingdom t ’ 

‘ Her life, madam * ' rephed her son , ‘ I know not who would 
dare to att^pt it m the castle of my &ther Had 1 dreamt 
that it was with such purpose that Lmdesay insisted on bring- 
ing his followers hither, neither he nor they should have passed 
the iron gate of Lochleven Castle ’ 

‘ 1 speu not of pnvate slaughter, my son, but of open trial, 
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condemnatioii, and execution, for with such she has been 
threatened, and to such threats she has given vraj Had she 
not more of the &lse Gnisian blood than of the rojal race of 
Scotland m her veins, she bad bidden them defiance to their 
teeth. But it is all of the same complexion, and meanness is the 
natural companion of profligacy I am discharged, forsooth, 
from mtrudi^ on her gracious presence this evening Go thou, 
my son, and render the usual service of the meal to this un- 
queened queen.’ 

‘So please you, lady moth^,’ said Douglas, ‘I care not 
greatly to approach her presence ’ 

‘ Thou art right, my son , and therefore I trust thy prudence, 
even because I have noted thy caution. She is like an isle on 
the ocean, surrounded with shelves and quicksands its verdure 
foir and mviting to the CTe, but the wreck of many a goodly 
vessel which ha^ approached it too rashly But for thee, my 
son, I fear nought , and we may not, with our honour, sufier 
her to eat without the attendance of one of ua She may die 
by the judgment of Heaven, or the fiend may have power over 
her in her despair , and then we would be touched m honour to 
show that, in our house, and at our table, she had all four play 
and fitting usage ’ 

Here Boland was interrupted by a smart tap on the shoulders, 
remmding him sharply of Adam Woodcock’s adventure of the 
precedmg evening He turned round, almost expecting to see 
the page of St Michael’s hostdna He saw, indeed, Catherine 
Seyton , but she was in female attire, difienng, no doubly a 
deal m shape and materials from that which she had worn 
they first met, and becoming her birth as the daughter of 
a great laron, and her rank as the attendant on a pnncesa 
‘ So, foir page,' said she, ‘ eaves-droppmg is one of your page-hke 
qualities, I presume 1 ’ 

‘Fair Bister,’ answered Roland, in the same tone, ‘if some 
friends of mine be as well acquainted with the rest of our 
mystery as they are with the arts of swearing, swaggering, and 
switching, they need ask no page m Christendom for further 
insight into his vocation’ 

‘ Unless that pretty speech infer that yon have yourself had 
the dismpbne of tiie switch since we last met, the probabihty 
whereof I nothing doubt, I profess, fiur page, I am at a loss to 
conjecture your meaning But there is no time to debate it 
now — they come with the evemng meal Be pleased, sir page, 
to do your duty ’ 
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Four servants entered beanns dishes, preceded the same 
stem old steward whom Eoiland nad already seen, and followed 
hy George Donglaa, already mentioned as the grandson of the 
I^y of Lochleven, and who, acting as senesimal, represented 
upon this occasion his &llier, the lord of the castle. He 
entered with his anns folded on his hosom, and his looks hent 
on the ground. With the assistance of Boland Grseme, a table 
was smtably covered m the next or middle apartment^ on 
which the domestics placed their burdens with great revermice, 
Hie steward and Douglas bending low when they had seen the 
table properly adom^ as if them ro^ pnsoner had sat at the 
hoard m question. The door openeii and Douglas, raising his 
eyes hastily, cast them again on the earth, when he perceived 
it was only the Lady Mary Fleming who entered. 

‘ Her Grace,* she said, ‘ will not eat to-night ’ 

‘ Let us hope she may he othmwise persu^ed,’ said Douglas , 
‘meanwhile, madam, please to see our duty performed.’ 

A servant presented bread and salt on a ^ver plate, and the 
old steward carved for Douglas a small morsel m succession 
from each of the dishes presented, which he tasted, as was then 
the custom at the tables of pnnces, to which death was often 
suspected to find its way m the di^nise of fiiod. 

‘^e Queen will not then come forth to-night t’ said 
Doi^las. 

‘ She has so determmed,' rephed Hie lady 
‘ Out farther attendance then is unnecessary we leave you 
to your supper, fur ladies, and wish you good-even.’ 

He retied slowly as he came, and with the same air of deep 
dejection, and was followed by the attendants belonging to the 
casHa The two ladies sate down to their m^ and Boland 
Gtffime, with ready alacnty, prepared to wait upon them 
Cathenne Seyton whispered to her companion, who rephed with 
the question, spoken m a low tone, hut looking at the page — 
‘ Is he of genHe blood and well nurtured t ’ 

The answer which she received seemed satisfiictory, for she 
said to Boland, ‘ Sit down, young genHeman, and eat with your 
sisters m captivity ’ 

‘Permit me rather to perform my duly m attending 
them,’ said Boland, anxious to show he was possessed of the 
high tone of deference piescnbed by the rmes of chivHiy 
towards the fiur aex, and espemahy to dames and maidmis of 
quahty 

‘ You win find, sir page,’ said Cathenne, ‘ you will have htHe 
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time allowed yon yoar meal , waste it not in oeremony, or 
yon may me your pouteness ere to-moirow morning ’ 

‘ Your qieew is too free, maiden,’ said the elder lady , *tiie 
modestly of the yonth may teach you more fitting mahinns 
towards one whom to-day yon have seen frtr the first tune.’ 

Gatherme Seyton cast down her eyes, bat not till she had 
given a single glance of mezpiessible ar^ness towards Roland, 
whom her more grave compamon now addiesscMl m a tone of 
protection. 

‘R^ard her not, young gentleman , tiie knows little of the 
world, save the forms of a country nunnery , take thy place at 
the bmrd-end, and refresh thyself after thy journey ’ 

Boland Gra^e obeyed willingly, as it was the first food he 
had that day tasted, for Lmd^ay and his followers seemed 
regardless of human wanta Yet, notwithstanding the sharp- 
ness of his ^petite, a natural ^Jlantry of disposition, the desire 
of showing himself a well-nurtured gentleman m all courtesies 
towards the &ir sex, and, fiir aught 1 know, the pleasure of 
assisting Catherine Sejfton, kept his attention awake, dunng the 
meal, to all those nameless acts of duty and service which 
gallaats of that age were accustomed to render He carved 
with neatness and decomm, and selected duly whatever was 
most dehcate to place before the ladies Ere they could form 
a wish, he sprang fixim the table ready to comply with it-- 
pouied wme — tempered it with vrater — removed and exchanged 
trenchers, and performed the whole honours of the table, with 
an air at once of cheerful diligence profound respect, and grace- 
ful momptitude. 

\^en he observed that they had finished eating, he hastened 
to offer to the elder lady the sdver ewer, basm, and napkin, 
with the ceremony and gravity which he would have used 
towards Mary hers^ He next, vnth the same decorum, having 
Bupphed the basm with fiur water, presented it to Gatherme 
Seyton. Apparently she was determmed to disturb his self- 
possession if possible , for, while m the act of bathing her hands, 
she contnved, as it were by accident, to flirt some drops of 
water upon the free of the assiduous assistant But if such 
was her mischievous purpose she was completely disappointed ; 
for Roland Gnsme, internally pi^umg himself on his self-com- 
mand, neither laughed nor was discomposed , and all that the 
maiden gained by her frohe was a severe rebuke from her 
companion, taxing her with mal-address and mdeooram. 
Chtberme rqihed no4 but sat pouting, something m the humour 
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of a spoilt child, who watches tihe opportimity of wieakiiig upon 
some one or other its resentment for a deserved leprunand. 

The lady Mary Fleming, in the meanwhile was naturally 
well pleased with die exact and reverent observance of the 
^e, and said to Gatherme, after a fovonrable glance at Boland 
Gr^e, ‘Ton micht well say, Catherine, onr companion in 
captivity was well bom and gmitly nurtured. I would not 
mi^ him vam by my prsise, but his services enable ns to dis- 
pense witb those wni(m George Douglas condescends not to 
afford ns, save when the Queen is herself m presence.’ 

*TTmph' 1 tbinli hardly,’ answered Gatherme ‘George 
Douglas IB one of the most handsome gallants m Scotland, and 
’t IS pleasure to see him even still, when the gloom of Lochleven 
Castle has shed the same melancholy over him that it has done 
over everything elsa When he was at Holyrood, who would 
have said the young sprightly George Douglas would have been 
contented to play the locksman here m Lochleven, with no 
raver amusement than that of taming the key on two or three 
hmpless women f A strange office for a kmght of the bleeding 
hef^ , why does he not leave it to his fother or his brothers f ’ 

‘Perhaps, like ns, he has no choice,’ answered the Lady 
Fleming ‘ But, Gawerme, thou hast nW thy brief space at 
court well, to remember what George Douglas was then.*^ 

‘ 1 used mme eyes, which I suppose was what I was designed 
to do, and they were worth using there. When I was at the 
nunneiy, they were very useless appurtenances , and now I am 
at Lochleven, they are good for nothmg, save to look over that 
eternal work of embroidery ’ 

‘You speak thus, when you have been but a few bnef hours 
amongst us was this the maiden who would live and die m a 
dungeon, might she but have permission to wait on her gracious 
queen T’ 

‘ Nay, if you dude m earnest, my jwt is ended,’ said Catherine 
Seyton. ‘I would not yield m attachment to my poor god- 
mother to the gravest dame that ever had vnse saws upon her 
tongue, and a donble-starched mff around her throat — yon know 
1 would not. Dame Mary Flemiiig, and it is putting shame on 


‘ She will challenge the other oonrt lady,’ thought Boland 
Gimme — ‘ she will to a ceitamty fling down her glove, and if 
Dame Mary Fleming hath but the soul to lift it, we may have 
a combat m the hsts ' ’ But the answer of Lady Mary Fteming 
was such as toms away wrath. 
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‘Thon art; a good child,’ she said, ‘my Catliarme, and a &ith- 
fhl , but Heaven pity him who shall have one day a creature so 
beantilnl to dehgnt him, and a thing so mischievous to torment 
him thou art fit to dnve twenty husbands stark mad.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Catherine, resuming the full career of her careless 
good-humour, ‘he must he half-witted beforehand that gives 
me such an opportumty But I am glad you are not angry 
with me m smeenty,’ casting herself as she spoke into the arms 
of her friend, and continuing, with a tone of apologetic fondness, 
while die kissed her on either side of the free — ‘ You know, my 
dear Fleming, that 1 have to contend both with my Other’s 
lofry pnde and with my mother’s high spirit God bless them < 
th^ have left me these good qualities, having small portion 
to give besides, as times go , mid so 1 am wilful and saucy , 
hut let me remain only a w^ in this castle, and oh, my dear 
Fleming, my spint will be as chastised and as humble as thme 
own.’ 

Dame Mary Flemu^s sense of digmty, and love of form, 
could not resist this auectionate appe^ She kissed Catheniie 
Se^n m her turn affectionately , while, answering the last part 
of W speech, she said, ‘ Now, Omr Lady forbid, dear Gathenne, 
that you should lose aught that is beseemmg of what becomes 
so w^ your hght heart and hvely humour Keep but your 
sharp wit on this side of madness, and it cannot but Iw a blessmg 
to ua But let me go, mad wench — I hear her Grace touch 
her silver calL’ And, eztncating herself from Catherine’s grasp, 
she went towards the door of Queen Mary’s apartment, from 
whidi was heard the low tone of a silver whistle, which, now 
onlv used by the hoatswams m the navy, was then, for want 
of Delia, the ordmary mode by which ladies, even of the veiy 
highest rank, summoned tbmr domestics. When she had made 
two or three steps towards the door, however, she turned back, 
and advancing to the young couple whom she left together, she 
said, m a very senous though a mw tone, ‘ I trust it is imnossible 
that we can, any of us, or m any circumstances, fiirget that, few 
as we are, we form the household of the Queen of Scotiwd , 
and that, m her calamity, all boyish mirth and childidi jestmg 
can only serve to give a great tnumph to her enemies, who have 
already fiiund their account m objecting to her the lightness of 
every idle folly that the young and the gay practised m her 
court’ So saying, she left the apartment 

Gathenne ^ytim seemed much struck with this remon- 
Btaance. She suffmed herself to drop mto the seat which she 
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had quitted when she went to embrace Dame Mary Fkmiiiff, 
and for aome time rested her brow upon her hands, while 
Boland Gisrane looked at her eamestlv, with a miztnra of 
emotionB which perhaps he himself oonla neither have analysed 
nor explained. As she raised her &ce slowly from the postnre 
to which a momentary feehng of self-rebuke had depressed it, 
her eyes encountered those of Boland, and hecame gradnallv 
animated with their nsnal Bpmt of mahcaons drolk^, which 
not nnnatiirally excited a similar expression m those of the 
equally volatile page. They sat for the space of two minntes, 
e^ lookmg at tlm other with great senonsness on their fix- 
tures, and much mirth m thmr eyes, until at length Gatherme 
was the first to break sdence. 

‘ May I pray yon, fiur sir,’ she began very demurely, ‘ to tell 
me what you see m my foee to arouse looks so extremely 
sagacious and knowing as th(»e with which it is your worship's 
pleasure to honour me 1 It would seem as there were some 
wonderful confidence and mtimacy betwixt us, foar su, if one is 
to judge fitom your extremely cunning looks , and so help me. 
Our iMy, as I never saw you hut twice m my hfe before.’ 

‘ And where were those happy occasions,’ said Boland, ‘ if I 
may be bold enough to ask the question t ’ 

*At the nunnery of St. Gauerme’s,’ said the damsel, ‘m 
the first instance , and, in the second, during five mmutos of a 
certain raid or foray which it was your pleasure to make mto 
the lodging of my lord and foiher. Lord Seyton, fiom which, 
to my surprise, as probably to your own, you returned with a 
token of friendship and fovour instead of broken bones, which 
were the more probable reward of your mtrusion, considering 
the prompt ire of the house of Seyton. I am deroly mortified,’ 
she adde^ iromcally, ‘that your recollection should require 
refieshment on a sumect so important , and that my memory 
should be stronger than yours on such an occasion is truly 
humiliatmg ’ 

‘ Your own memory is not so exactly correct, feir mistress,’ 
answered the pagn ‘seeing you have forgotten meeting the 
third, m the hostoine of St Michael’s, when it pleased you to 
lay your switch across the face of my comrade, m order, 1 
warrant, to show that, m the house of Seyton, neither the 
prompt ire of its descendants, nor the use of the doublet and 
hose^ are subject to Sahque law, or confined to the use of the 
males.’ 

‘Fair sir,’ answered Gatherme^ looking at bun with great 
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steadineas and some surptise, ‘ nnless yoor fiur mts have for- 
saken you, I am at a loss what to conjecture of your meaning.’ 

‘By my troth, fiur mistress,’ answc^ Bolani^ ‘and were 1 
as wise a warlot^ as Michael Scott, 1 could scarce nddle the 
dream you read m& Did I not see you last night m the 
hostelne of St Michael’s t Did you not bnng me this sword, 
with command not to draw it save at the command of my 
native and rightful sovereign t And have I not done as yon 
required met Or is the sword a piece of lath, my word a bul- 
rn^ my memory a dream, and my eyes good for nought — 
espuds which corbies might pick out of my head 1 ’ 

‘And if your eyes serve you not more truly on other occa- 
sions than m your vision of St Michael,’ said Cadienne, ‘1 
know not pam apart that the corbies would do you any 
gmt mjnry m the deprivation. But hark, the bell , hush, for 
God’s s^e, we are mterrupted ’ 

The damsel was right, for no sooner had the dull toU of 
the castle bell begun to resound through the vaulted apart- 
ment than the door of the vestibule flew open, and the steward, 
with his severe countenance, his gold chain, and his white rod, 
entered the apartment, followed % the same tr am of domesticB 
who had placra the dinner on the table, and who now, with the 
same ceremomons formality, began to remove it. 

The steward remained motionless as some old picture^ while 
the domestics did their office , and when it was accomplished, 
everything removed from the tabl^ and the boud itself taken 
from its tressels and disposed against the wall, he said aloud, 
without addressing any one m particular, and somewhat in the 
tone of a herald riding a prodamation, ‘ My noble lady. Dame 
Margaret Brskine, by mamage Douglas, lets the Lady Mary of 
Scouemd and her attendants to wit, that a servant of the true 
Evangel, her reverend chaplain, will to-night, as usual, expound, 
lecture, and catechise, accordingto the forms of the congregation 
of Gos^ers.’ 

‘ Hark you, my friend, Mr Dryfradale,’ said Gatihenne, ‘ I 
understand Dus armonncement is a nightly form of yours. 
Now, I pray you to remark, that the Lady Fleming and 1 — for 
I trust your insolent mvitation concerns ns only — have chosen 
St Peter’s pathway to Heaven , so 1 see no one whom your 
godly exhortation, catechise, or lecture can benefit, excepting 
Dus poor page, who, being m Satan’s hand as well as yourself 
had better worship with you Dian remam to comber our better 
advised devotions.’ 
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The T»^ was welliugh giving a loimd denial to the asser- 
tions which this speech unphed, when, lemmbemig what had 
passed betwixt him and me R^ent^ and seeing Gathenne’s 
finger raised m a momtory fiishion, he felt himself as on fiirmer 
occasions at the Castle of Avenel, obliged to submit to the 
task of diBSimnlation, and followed B^esdale down to the 
castle chapel, where he assisted m Ihe devotions of the evening 
The chaphun was named Elias Henderson. He was a man 
m the prune of hfie, and possessed of good natural parts, care- 
fully improved I7 ike best education rmuh those tunes afforded. 
To these qualities were added a fiieulty of dose and terse reason- 
ing, and, at mtervals, a flow cff haray illustration and natural 
doquenca The religious fiulh of ^land Grmme, as we have 
alr^y had opportunity to observe, rested on no secure basis, 
but was entertained rather m obedience to his grandmother’s 
behests, and his secret desire to contradict the chaplain of 
Avend Castl^ than firom any fixed or stmdy reliance i^ch he 
placed on the Bomish creed. His ideas had been of late con- 
siderably enlarged by the scenes he had passed through , and 
feeling that there wss shame m not understanding something 
of those pobtusal disputes betwixt the professors of the ancient 
and of the Reformed fiulh, he listened, with more attention than 
it had hitherto been m lus nature to neld on such occasions, 
to an animated discussion of some 01 the prmcipal pomts of 
difference betwixt the churches 
So passed away the first day m the Castle of Lodileven , and 
those which followed it were, for some tun^ of a very monoto- 
nons and uniform tenor 
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Tia a wearr life this 

Vaults orerhead, and grates and ban aroniid me. 

And my sad hours spent with as sad companions. 

Whose thoughts are brooding o er their own mischances. 
Far, far too deeply to take part in mine 

The Woodsman 


T he conrse of life to which Mary and her httle retinue 
were doomed was in the last degree secluded and lonelj, 
varied only as the weather roimitted or rendered im- 
possible the Queen’s usual walk in we garden or on the bat- 
tlements The greater part of the morning she wrought with 
her ladies at those pieces of needlework many of which still 
remain, proofs of her inde&tigable apphcation At such hours 
the page was permitted the freraom of the castle and islet , nay, 
he was sometimes mvited to attend George Douglas when he 
went a-sportmg upon the lake or on its maigm — opportunities 
of diversion which were only clouded by the remarl^le melan- 
choly which always seemed to brood on that gentleman’s brow, 
and to mark his whole demeanour — a sadness so profound 
that Roland never observed him to smile, or to speak any wcnrd 
unconnected with the immediate object of their exercise. 

The most pleasant part of Roland’s day was the occasional 
space which ne was penmtted to pass in personal attendance 
on the Queen and her ladies, tigether with the i^lar dinner- 
time, which he always spent with Dame Mary neming and 
Gatherme Sejrton. At these periods, he had fi^uent occasion 
to admire the lively spirit and mventive imagination of the 
latter damsel, who was unweaned m her contnvances to amuse 
her mistress, and to bamsh, for a time at least, the melancholy 
which preyed on her bosom. She danced, she sung, she recited 
tales ancient and modem tunes, with that heartfelt exertion 
of talent of which the pleasure lies not m the vamty of display- 
ing it to others, but m the enthusiastie consciousness that we 
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possess it outsdTes. And yet these high accomphshments were 
mixed with an air of msticity and hare-biamed viTamly whi^ 
seemed rather to belong to some viUa^ maid, the coquette of 
the ring around the Maypole, than to me high-bred descendant 
of an ancient baron. A touch of audamly, altogether short of 
efirontery, and &r leas approadung to vulganly, gav^ as it 
were, a wildness to all that she did , and Mary, while defending 
her from some of the occasional censures of her grave compamon, 
compared her to a trained singmg-lnrd esca^ from a cage, 
whim practises m all the luxuriance of fremom, and in ^ 
possession of the greenwood bough, the airs which it had 
learned during its earlier captivity 
The moments which the pi^ was permitted to pass in the 
presence of this &scinatmg creature danced so rapidly away 
that, brief as they were, they compensated the weary dulness 
of all the rest of the day ^e space of mdulgence, however, 
was always bne^ nor were any pnvate mtemews betwixt him 
and Gathenne permitted, m even possibla Whether it were 
some special precaution respecting the Queen’s housdiold, or 
whe&er it were her general ideas of prppnety. Dame Fleming 
seemed particularly attentive to prevent me young people from 
holding any separate correspondence together, and bestowed, 
£]r CSathenne’s sole benefit m this matter, the full stock of 


prudence and expenence which she had acquired when mother 
of the Queen’s maidens of honour, and by wmdi she had gained 
their hearty hatred Casual meetings, however, could not be 
prevented, unless Catherine had been more desirous of shun- 
ning, or :^land Graeme less anxious m watclimg for, them A 
smue, a gibe, a sarcasm, disarmed of its seventy 1^ the arch 


look with which it was accompanied, was all that tune permitted 
to pass between them on such occasions. But such passing mter- 
viewB neither afforded means nor opportnmly to renew the dis- 
cussion of the cucumstances attendi^ their earher acquaintance, 
nor to permit Boland to mvestigate more accurately the mys- 
tenons appantion of the page m the purple velvet cloak at me 
hostelne of St Michael’a 


The winter mouths shpp^ heavily away, and spring was 
already advanced, when Boland Gfrseme observed a gnulual 
change m the manners of his follow-pnsonerB. Having no 
busmess of bis own to attend to^ uid Ming; like those of his 
age, education, and degree, snffimently canons oonceming what 
pas^ around, he be^ by degrees to suqiect mid fiimlly to 
be convinced, that tl^ was something m agitation among his 
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eompanions in captivity to which they did not desue that he 
shoold be pnvy Nay, he became almost certain that^ by some 
means unmtelligible to him, Queen Mary held coirespondenoe 
beyond the walls and waters which surrounded her pnson-honse, 
and that she nourished some secret hope of debveianoe or 
escape. In the conversations betwixt her and her attendants 
at which he was necessarily present, the Queen could not always 
avoid showing that she was acquainted with the events which 
were passing abroad in the world, and whu^ he oidy heard 
through her report He observed that she wrote more and 
workra less thw had been her former custom, and that as 
if desirous to lull suspicion asleep, she changed her manner 
towards the Lady Lochleven into one more gracious, and 
which seemed to express a resided submission to her lot 
‘They think I am bhnd,’ he said to himself, ‘and that I am 
unfit to be trusted because I am so young, or it may be because 
I was sent hither hy the Regent Well < he it so , may 
be glad to confide m me m the long run , and Catherine &yton, 
for as saucy as she is, may find me as safe a confidant as that 
sullen Douglas, whom she is always running after It may be 
they are angry with me for listening to Master Elias Hender- 
son , but it was their own fiiult for sending me there , and 
if the man speaks truth and good sense, and preaches only 
the Word of God, he is as hkely to be nght as either Pope or 
councils’ 

It is probable that m this last conjecture Roland Grmme had 
hit upon the real cause why the ladies had not entrusted him 
with their counsels. He had of late had several conferences 
with Henderson on the subject of rebgion, and had givmi him 
to understand that be stood m need of fes instructions, although 
he had not thought there was either prudence or necessity ^ 
confessing that hitherto he had held the tenets of the Church 
of Rome 

Ehas Henderson, a keen propa^tor of the Reformed fiuth, 
had sought the seclusion of Lochleven Castle with the express 
purpose and expectation of making converts fiom Rome amongst 
the domestics of the dethroned Queen, and confirming the fiuth 
of those who already held the Protestant doctrines. Perhaps 
his hopes soared a little higher, and he might nourish some 
expectation of a proselyte more ^stingnished, in the person of 
the deposed Queen. But the pertinacity with which she and 
her fianale attendants refused to see or listen to him rendered 
BOfih if he nounshed it^ altogether abortive. 
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The (^poitanily, therefore, of enlarging the religions in- 
formatioii of Boland Gneme, and bringing nun to a more due 
sense of his duties to Heaven, was hailed by the good man as a 
door opened by Providence for the salvation of a sinner He 
dreamed not, mdeed, that he was convertmg a Papist, but snch 
was the ignorance winch Boland displayed npon some matenal 
points of the Beformed doctrine, that Master Henderson, while 
praising his docihty to the Lady Lochleven and her grandson, 
seldom foiled to ad^ that his venerable brother, Henry Warden, 
most he now decayed in strength and m mmd, smce he found 
a catechumen of ms flock so lU-gronnded m the prmciples of his 
beheC For this, mdeed, Boland Gneme thought it was un- 
necessary to assign the true reason, which was his having made 
it a pomt of honour to forget all that Henry Warden taught 
him, as soon as he was no longer compelled to read it over as 
a Irason acquired by rote. The lessons of his new instructor, 
if not more impressively dehvered, were received by a more will- 
ing ear and a more aw^ened nnderstandmg, and the sohtude 
of Lochleven Castle was fo.vonrable to graver thoughts than the 
page had hitherto entertamed He wavered yet, mdeed, as one 
who was almost persuaded , but his attention to the chaplain’s 
instructions procured him fovonr even with the stem old dune 
herself, and ne was once or twice, bnt under great precaution, 
permit^ to go to the neighbouring village of Emross, situated 
on the mammd, to execute some ordinary commission of his 
unfortunate mistiesa 

For some time Boland Grseme might be considered as stand- 
ing neuter betwixt the two parties who inhabited the water- 
midled Tower of Lochleven , but, as he rose m the opmion of 
me lady of the castle and her diaplain, he perceived, wilh 
great gne^ that he lost ground m that of Mary and her female 
allies. 

He came gradually to be sensible that he was r^arded as a 
spy npon their discourse, uid that, instead of the ease with 
imch they had formerly conversed m his presence, without 
suppressing any of the natural feelmgs of an^, of sorrow, or 
mirth whum the chance topic of the moment happened to call 
forth, their talk was now guardedly restncted to the most mdif- 
forent subjects, and a studied reserve observed even m their 
mode of treating these. This obvious want of confidence was 
accompamed wim a correspondent change m their personal 
demeanour towards the ni^ortunate page. The Queen, who 
had at first treated him with marked courtesy, now scarce spoke 
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to him, save to oonv^ some necessary command for her service. 
I^e liuly Flemmg lestncted her notice to the most dry and 
distant expressioiis of civihly, and Cathenne Seyton hecame 
bitter in her pleasantries, and shy, cross, and pettish m any 
intercourse they had together What was yet more provoking, 
he saw, or thought he saw, marks of mteihgenoe betwixt George 
Douglas and the beantifdl Catherine Seyton, and, sharpened 
by he wrought hunseif almost into a certainty that 

the looks which thw exchanged conveyed matters of deep and 
senous import ‘ No wonder,’ he thought, ‘ i^ courted by the 
son of a proud and powerful baron, die can no longer spare a 
word or look to the poor fortuneless page ’ 

In a word, Roland Graeme’s situation became truly dis- 
agreeable, and his heart naturally enough rebelled against the 
mjnstice of this treatment, which deprived him of the only 
comfort which he had received for submitting to a confine- 
ment m other respects irksoma He accused (^een Mary and 
Cathenne Seyton (for concerning the opmion of Dame Fleming 
he was indifferent) of mconsistency m being displeased with him 
on account of the natnral consequences of an older of tbeir own 
Why did they send him to hear this overpowenng preacher * 
The Abbot Ambtosius, he recollected, understood the weakness 
of their Popish cause better, when he enjoined him to repeat 
within his own mmd ares, and credos, and paters all the while 
old Henry Warden preached or lectured, that so be might secure 
himself against lending even a momentary ear to his heretical 
doctnna ‘But I will endure this hfe no longer,’ said he to 
himself manfully , ‘ do they suppose I would betray my mistress, 
because I see cause to doubt of ber rebgion t Tnat would be a 
servuig as they say, the deni for God's sake 1 will forth into 
the world , he that serves foir ladies may at least expect kind 
looks and kind words , and I bear not the mmd of a gentleman, 
to submit to cold treatment and suspicion, and a hfe-long cap- 
tinty besides I will spmik to George Douglas to-morrow when 
we go out a-fishing ’ 

A sleepless night was spent m agitating this mamianimons 
resolution, and hie arose m the monung not perfect^ decided 
m his own mmd whether he should abide % it or not It 
happened that he was summoned by the Queen at an unusual 
hour, and just as he was about to go out with George Douglas 
He went to attend her commands m the garden , bnf as he bad 
bis angling-rod m his hand, the circumstance announced his 
previous mteution, and the Queen, turning to the Lady Fleming, 
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said, ‘ Galiheiuie must devise some oilier amusement for ns, ma 
honm amM onr discreet page has already made his party for 
the day’s pleasure.’ 

‘I said from the heguming,’ answered the laidy Fleming, 
‘ that yonr Grace ought not to rely on being &voarra with the 
company of a yonth who has so many Hngnenot acqnamtances, 
and has the mAana of amusing hims^ &r more agreeably Ilian 


‘I wish,’ said Gatherme, her animated features reddening 
with mortafication, ‘that his friends would sail away with him 
for good, and bring ns m retnma page — if such a uung canbe 
found — frathful to his Qneen and to his religion.’ 

‘One part of your wishes may he granted, madam,’ said 
Boland Grseme, unable any longer to restram his sense of the 
treatment which he receivM on all sides , and he was about to 
add, ‘ I heartily wish yon a companion in my room, if such can 
he found, who is camble of enduring women’s caprices without 
TOing distracted.’ Luckily, he recollected the remorse whudi 
he hM felt at having given way to the vivacity of bis temper 
upon a similar occasion , and closing his bps, impnsoned, until 
it died on his tongue, a rqiroadii so misbecoming the presence 


of i ^ esty 


y do yon remam there,’ said the Queen, ‘as if yon were 
rooted to the parterre f ’ 

‘ I but attend your Grace’s commands,’ said the paga 
‘ I have none to give you B^ne, sir > ’ 

As he left the g^en to go to the boat, he distmctly heard 
Mary upbraid one of her attraidants m these words ‘Ton see 
to what yon have exposed ns < ' 

This hnef scene at once determmed Bolmid Gimme’s resolu- 
tion to quit the castle, if it were possible, and to unpart his 
resolution to George Douglas wiuiont loss of tuna That 
gentleinan, m his usual mood of silence, sate m the stem of 
the httle skiff which they used on such occasions, trimming his 
fishing-tackle, and, from time to tima mdicati^ by signs to 
Grsme, who pulled the oars, which way he ^ould row When 
they were a furlong or two from the castle, ^land rested on 
the oars, and addressed his companion somewhat abraptly — 
‘I have something of importance to say to you, undm your 
pleasure, fen: sir’ 

The pensive melancholy of Douglas’s countenance at once 
gave way to the eager, keen, and startled look of one who 
ei^eots to hear somelhiiig of de^ and alarming import. 
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*I am weaned to the very death of this Cbstle of Loddeyen,' 
coutmoed Boland. 

* Is that all t said Donglas , ‘ I know none of its inhabitants 
who are mnch better pleased with it.’ 

‘Ay — but I am neither a native of the house nor a pnsoner 
m itk and so I may reasonably desire to leave ih’ 

‘You might desire to qmt it with equal reason,’ answered 
Douglas, ‘if you were both the one and the other ’ 

‘ But,’ said Boland Grseme, ‘ I am not only tired of kving m 
Lochleven Castle, but I am detennmed to quit it.’ 

‘That IB a resolution more easily taken than executed,’ 
replied Douglas. 

‘ Not if yourself sur, and your lady mother choose to consent,’ 
answered ^e page. 

‘Tou mistake the matter, Boland,’ said Douglas ‘you will 
find that the consent of two other persons is equally essential 
— that of the Lady Mary, your mistress, and tiiat of my unde 
the Begent, who placed you about her prason, and who will 
not think it proper that she should chan^ her attendants so 
sooru’ 

‘ And must I then remain whether I will or no ? ’ demanded 
the pa^ somewhat appalled at a view of the subject which 
woula have occurred sooner to a person of more ei^^ence. 

‘At least,' said George Doughs, ‘you must wffl to remain 
till my uncle consents to dismiss yon ’ 

‘Frankly,’ said the pa^ ‘and speaking to you as a gentle- 
man who IS incapable of betiajring me, I will confess that, if I 
thought myself a pnsoner here, neither walls nor water should 
confine me long ’ 

‘Frankly,’ said Douglas, ‘I could not mnch blame you for 
the attempt , yet, fiir ^ that, my hther, or nnde, or the earl, 
or any of my brothers, or, m diort, any of the King's lords into 
whose hands you fell, would m such a case bang you like a dog, 
or him a sentind who deserts his post , and 1 promise you that 
yon will hardly escape them. But row towards St Serfs 
Island there is a breeze from the west, and we shall have 
sport, keeping to windward of the isle, where the npple is 
strongest We will speak more of what yon have mentioned 
when we have had an hoar’s sport’ 

Their fishing was snccessfiil, though never did two anglers 
puisne even that silent and unsocial pleasure with less of verbal 
mterconisa 

When their tune was expired, Douglas took the oars in his 

TOl.. XI — IT 
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tnni, and bj bis (Oder Boland Omme stewed tbeboal^ diredang 
her oonise upon the landing-place at the castle. But he also 
stopped in the midst of his conrse, and, looking around him, 
said to Gimme, ‘There is a thing whudi 1 coidd mention to 
thee , but it is so deep a secret m&t even here, sniroimded as 
we are sea and sky, without Ihe possibihty of a listener, 1 
cannot prevail on myaidf to speak it out’ 

‘Bettw leave it unspoken, sir,’ answered Boland Grmme, ‘if 
you doubt the honour of him who alone can hear it’ 

‘I doubt not your honour,’ rephed George Douglas, ‘hut 
you are young, imprudent and cdiangefhL’ 

‘ Toung,’ said Boland, ‘ I am, and it may be imprudent , 
but who mth infonned you that I am changeful t’ 

‘One that knows you, perhaps, better than you know yonr- 
self rephed Douglak 

‘I suppose you mean Gatherme Seyton,’ said the page, his 
heart using as he spoke , ‘ but she is herself fitly times more 
variable m her humour than the vwy water which we are float- 
ing upon.’ 

‘My young acquamtance,’ said Douglas, 'I pray you to 
remembw that Gatherme Seyton is a lady of blood and birth, 
and must not be hghtly spoken of’ 

‘Master Georre of Douglas,’ said Grmme, ‘as that epeech 
seemed to be made under the warrant of something hke a threat, 
I pray you to observe that I value not the threat at the estima- 
tion of a fin of one of these dead trouts , and, moreover, 1 would 
have you to know that the champion who undertakes the defence 
of every lady of blood and birm whom men accuse of change 
of fiuth and of &shion is hke to have enough of work on be 
hands.’ 

‘Go to,’ said the seneschal, but m a tone of good-humour, 
‘thou art a foolish boy, unfit to deal with any matter more 
serious than the casting of a net or the flying of a hawk.’ 

‘ If your secret concern Gatherme Seylon,’ said the page, ‘ I 
care not fiir it, and so yon may tell her if yon will I wot she 
can shape yon opportunity to speak with her, as she has ere 
now’ 

The flush which passed over Douglas’s &ce made the page 
aware that he had alighted on a truth when he was, m fii^ 
speaking at random , and the feeing that he had done so was 
like striking a dag^ into his own heart His companion, 
without finder answer, resumed the oars, and F^od Instdy 
till they arrived at the island and the castle. The servants 
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received llie produce of their ^il, and the two fishers, tunuiig 
from each other m silence, went each to his sevmal apaitment. 

Boland Granne had spent about an hour in grumhlmg agamst 
Gathenne Seaton, the Queen, the Begent, and the i^d^ouse 
of Lochleven, widi Geoige Douglas at the head of it, when the 
tune approached that his duty called him to attend the meal of 
Queen Mary As he anangM his dress for this purpose, he 
pud^ the trouble, which on similar occasions he us^ witii 
Doyim foppery, to consider as one of the most important duties 
of his day, and when he went to take his place belund the 
chair of the Queen, it was with an air of offended dignity which 
could not escape her observation, and probably appeared to her 
ridiculous enough, for she whirred something in French to 
her ladies, at which the Lady Fleming laughed, and Catherine 
appeared half diverted and h^ disconcerted. Tlus pleasantry, 
of which the subject was concealed from him, the unfortunate 
pa^ received, of course, as a new offence, and called an 
additional degree of sullen dignity mto his mien, which might 
have eiroosed him to &rther raillery, but that Mor^ appeared 
disposed to make allowance for and compassionate his l^mga 

With the peculiar tact and debcacy which no woman pos' 
sessed in greater perfection, she b^an to soothe by d^rees the 
vexed spint of her magnanimous attendant. The excellence of 
the fish which he had taken m his expedition, the high flavour 
and beautifiil red colour of the trouts, which have long given 
distinction to the lake, led her first to express her thwks to 
her attendant for so agreeable an addition to ner table, especially 
upon a jowr de jeuTte , and then brought on inquiries into the 
place where the fish had been taken, their sue, Iheir peculianties, 
the tunes when they were m season, and a companson between 
the Lochleven trouts and those which are found in the lakes 
and nvers of the south of Scotland. The ill-humour of Boland 
Graeme was never of an obstinate character It rolled away 
like mist before the sun, and he was easily engaged m a keen 
and ammated dissertation about Lochleven trout, and sea trout, 
and nver tront, and bull trouts and char, which never rise to a 
fly, and par, which some suppose in&nt salmon, and ‘herlmgs,' 
wluch frequent the Nith, and ‘ vendisses,’ which are only found 
m the Castle Loch of Lochmaben , and he was hurrying on 
with the ea^ impetuosity and enthusiasm of a young sports- 
man, when he obs^ed that the smile with which the Queen 
at firat hstened to him died languidly away, and that, m spite 
of her efforts to suppress them, tears rose to her qrea He 
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stopped suddenly short, and, distressed in his tom, asked, ' if 
he nad had the misfortone unwittingly to give dis^easnre to 
her Grace t’ 

‘ No, my poor hoy,’ replied the Queen , ‘bnl^ as you numhered 
up the hJies and nvers of my Imgdom, imagination cheated 
me, as it will do, and snatched me these dreary walls away 
to the romantic streams of NitosdaJe and the roj^ towers of 
Lochmaben. 0 land, which my Others have so long ruled < of 
the pleasures which you extend so freely your Queen is now 
deprived, and the poorest beggar, who may wander free from 
one landward town to anothm*, would scorn to change frites 
with Mary of Scotland > ’ 

‘Tour Highness,’ said the Lady Fleming, ‘will do well to 
withdraw’ 

‘Gome with me then, Fleming,’ said toe Queen ‘I would 
not burden hearts so young as these are with the sight of my 


She accompanied these words with a look of melancholy 
compassion towards Boland and Gatherme, who were now left 
alone together in the apartment. 

The page found his situation not a httle embarrassing , for, 
as every reader has experienced who idot have chanced to be 
in such a sitnataon, it is extremdy difficult to maintam toe 
full di^ty of an ofTended person m toe presence of a beautiful 
mrl, w^tever reason we may have for being angry with her 
Githenne Seyton, on her part, sate still like a lingering ghost, 
which, conscious of the awe whudi its presence imposes, is 
charitably diqiosed to mve the poor confused mortal whom it 
visits tune to recover ms senses, and comply with toe grand 
rule of demonology by speaking first But as Boland seemed 
in no hurry to avail himself of her oondesoension, she earned it 
a step fiutoer, and herself opened the conversation. 

‘ I pray you, &ir sir, if it may be permitted me to disturb 
your august revene by a question so simple, what may have 
become of 3rour rosary t ’ 

‘It 18 lost, madam — lost some tune siiice,’ said Boland, 
partly embarrassed and partly mdignant 

‘^d may I ask ffirther, sir,’ said Gathenne, ‘why you have 
not r^laced it with anotoerf I have half a mind,’ she said, 
taking from her podeet a string of ehony beads adorned with 
gold, ‘to bestow one upon yon, to keep for my sake, just to 
remind yon of former acquaintance.’ 

There was a httle tremulous accent m toe time with which 
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these words were dehTored, whi(di at once put to flight Boland 
Graeme’s resentment, and brought him to Gathmine’s side, 
hat she instantly resumed the told and firm accent which was 
more fiuniliar to her ‘1 did not bid you, she said, ‘ come and 
sit so close by me , for the acquaintance that 1 spoke of has 
been stiff and cold, dead and boned, for this many a day ’ 

‘ Now Heaven forbid ' ’ said the page, ‘ it has only slept , and 
now that you desire it should awake, fiur Gathenne^ believe 

me that a pledge of your retaining fovour ’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said Catherme, wiuiholding the rosary, towards 
which, as he spoke, he extended his hand, ‘ I have changed my 
mmd on better reflection What should a heretic do wi% these 
holy beads, that have been biased by the Father of the church 
hin^lft’ 

Boland wmced gnevously, for he saw plainly which way the 
discourse was now hkely to tend, and felt tliat it must at all 
events be embarrassing ‘ Nay, but^’ he said, ‘ it was as a token 
of your own regard that you offered them ’ 

‘ Ay, &ir sir, but that r^aid attended the foithful subject, 
the loyal and pious Gathohc, the mdividual who was so solemnly 
devotto at the same tune with myself to the same grand duty , 
which, you must now understand, was to serve the church and 
Queen. To such a person, if you ever beard of him, was my 
regard due, and not to him who associates with heretics, and is 
about to b^me a renegado ’ 

‘ 1 should scarce bebeve^ &ir mistress,’ said Roland, indig- 
nantly, ‘ that the vane of your &vonr turned only to a Catholic 
wmd, considering that it pomts so plainly to Grarge Douglas, 
who, 1 t hink, 18 Mth kingsman and Protestant’ 

* Think better of George Douglas,’ said Catherine, ‘ than to 

beheve ’ and then checkmg herself, as if she had spoken too 

mnch, she went on, ‘ I assure you, foir Master Boland, that all 
who wish you well are sony for you ’ 

‘Their number is very few, I beheve,’ answered Roland, 
‘and their sorrow, if they feel any, not deeper that ten minutes’ 
time will cure.’ 

‘ Thqy ore more numerous, and thmk more deeply concerning 
yon, than yon seem to he aware,’ answered Catherme. ‘ But 
perhaps they think wrong You are the best j udge in your own 
affous , and if yon prefer gold and church lands to honour and 
loyalty, and the fluth of your fotheis, why should you be 
buunpeied m conscience more than others T ’ 

‘ May Heaven bear witness for me,’ said Boland, ‘ that if I 
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entertam any differance of opuucm — that is, if I nourish any 
doubts m point of religion, riiey have been adt^ted on the 
conviction of my ovn mind, and the suggestion of my own 

‘Ay, ay, your conscience — yonr conscience’’ 

with satiric emphasis — ‘^nr conscience is the scape-goat, I 
warrant it an t^e one it will bear the burden of one of ^e 
best manors of the Abhey of St Mary of Emmaquhair, lately 
forfeited to our noble Lora the King by the abbot and com- 
mnmty thereof for the hi g h cnme of fidehty to their religions 
vows, and now to be gran^ by die High and Mighty Traitor, 
and so forth, James Earl of Murray, to the good squire of 
dames, Boland Graeme, fer his loyal and feitmiil service as 
under-espial and deputy-turnkey for securing the person of bis 
lawful sovereign. Queen Mary ’ 

‘ You misconstrue me cruelly,’ said the page — ‘ yes, Catherine, 
most cruelly God knows I would protect this poor lady at the 
risk of my me, or with my life , but what can I do — what can 
any one do for her t ’ 

‘ Much may be done — enough may be done — all may be done 
— if men wiU be but true and honourable, as Scottirii men were 
m the days of Bruce and Wallace Oh, Boland, from what an 
enterprise yon are now withdrawing yonr hoot and hand, 
through mere fickleness and coldness of roint ' ’ 

‘How can I withdraw,’ said Bolani^ ‘fiem an enteipnae 
which has never been commumcated to me ! Has the Queen, 
or have yon, or has any cme, commumcated with me upon 
anything for her service which I have refused? Or have 
yon no^ all of you, held me at such a distance from your 
counsels as if 1 were the most feithless spy smce the days of 
Ganelon ? ’ ^ 

‘And who,’ said Catherine Se 3 rton, ‘would trust the sworn 
friend, and pupil, and compamon of the heretic preacher 
Henderson ? Ay, a proper tutor yon have chosen, instead of 
the excellent Ambrosius, who is now turned out of house and 
homestead, if mdeed he is not languishing m a dungeon, for 
withstanding the tyranny of Morton, to whose brouier the 
temporahties of that noble house of God have been gifted away 
by ^ B^ent’ 

‘ Is it possible T ’ said the page, ‘and is the excellent Falher 
Ambrose m such distress f ’ 

‘ He would account the news of yonr fidbng away from the 

> 8«e Note 17 
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feitli of yooT&tiieiB,' aosirered Gathenne^ ‘ a iratBe mishap tlian 
anght tmt tvnumy can inflict im himself’ 

‘ But why/ said Inland, very much moved — * why should you 
suppose that — that — that it is with me as you say t’ 

‘Do you yourself deny it I ’ rephed Gathenne , ‘do tou not 
admit ^t you have drunk the poison whidi you should have 
dashed from your bps 1 Do you deny that it now ferments m 
your veins, if it him not altogether corrupted the spnugs of 
Me 1 Do you deny that you have your doubts, as j'ou proudly 
term them, respecting what popes and councils have declared 
it unlawful to doubt oft Is not yonr fiuth wavering, if not 
overthrown t Does not the heretie preacher boast his conquest t 
Does not the heretic woman of this pnson-house bold up thy 
example to others t Do not the Queen and the baidy Fleming 
beheve in thy friUing away t And is there any except one — 
yes, I wiU speak it out, and think as lightly as you please of 
my good-wiD — is Ihere one except myself that holds even a 
hngenng hope that yon may yet prove what we once aU beheved 
of you V 

‘ I know not,’ said our poor pa^ much embamssed by the 
view which was thus presented to mm of the conduct he was ex- 
pected to pursue, and by a pemon m whom he was not the less 
interested that so lot^ a residence m Lochleven Castle, with 
no object so likely to attract his undivided attention, had taken 
place smce they had first met — ‘ I know not what yon expect 
of me, or fear from ma I was sent hither to attend Queen 
Mary, and to her I acknowledge the duty of a servant through 
life and death. If any one mul expectm service of another 
kind, I was not the party to render it I neither avow nor dis- 
claim the doctrines of the Reformed Ghuith. Will you have 
the truth I It seems to me that the profligacy of the Catholic 
deiOT has brought this judgment on their own heads, and, for 
aught I know, it may be for their reformation. But; for he- 
traying this unhappy Queen, God knows I am guiltless of the 
thought Did I even beheve worse of her than as her servant 
I wiw — as her subject I dare — todo,I would not betrav her , 
fiu from it — I would aid her m anght which could tend to a 
feir trial of her cause.' 

‘Enough' — enough '’answered Catherine, clasping her hands 
together, ‘then thou wilt not desert ns if any means are pre- 
sented by which, placing our royal unstress at freedom, this 
case may he honestly tned betwixt her and her rebellioiu 
subjects t’ 
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‘Nav, bn1« &ir Gathenne,’ lephed the pam ‘hear bat 

wbat the Loid of Mnrray said when he sent me mther ’ 

‘ Hear but what the devil said,’ replied the maiden, ‘ rather 
than what a fidse snlgect, a &lw brolher, a fidse connsellor, 
a fidse friend said < A man raised from a petty pensioner on 
Ihe crown’s bounty to be llie connsellor ot majesty, and the 
prune distnbntor of the bounties of the state , one with whom 
rank, fortune, title, consequence, and power all grew np like a 
mnshroom by the mere warm good-wul of the sister whom, m 
reqmtal, he hath mewed up m this place of melancholy 
sedusion , whom, in further reqnital, he has deposed , and whom, 
if he dared, he would murder < ’ 

‘I think not so lU of the Earl of Murray,’ said Boland 
Gimme, ‘ and sooth to speak,’ he added, vith a smile, ‘it would 
require some bribe to make me embrace, with form and deqierate 
resolution, either one side or the other ’ 

‘Nay, if that is all,’ rephed Gathenne Se^n, m a tone 
of enthnsiasm, ‘yOu shall be guerdoned with prayers from 
oppressed subjects — from dispcesessed clergy — from insulted 
nobles — with immortal praise by future ages — with ea^r 
^titude by the present — mth fome on earth and with fehcity 
m Heaven < Your countiy will thank yon — your Queen wiU be 
debtor to you — you will achieve at once the highest from the 
West degree m chivalry — all men mil honour, all women will 
love you — and I, sworn mth you so early to the accomphsh 
ment of Queen Mary’s freedom, will — yes, I mil love you better 
than — ever sister loved brother ' ’ 

* Say on — say on l ’ whispered Boland, kneeling on one knee^ 
and takmg her hand, which, m the warmth of exhortation, 
Gathenne held towards him. 

* Nay,’ said she, pausing, ‘I have already said too mu(fo — 
for too much if 1 prevail not with you, &r too little if I do 
But 1 prevail,’ she contmued, seeing that the countenance of the 
youth she addressed returned the enthusiasm of her omi — ‘ I 
prevail , or rather the good cause prevails through its own 
strength — thus I devote thee to lu’ And as she spoke die 
approached her finger to the brow of the astonished youth, and, 
m&ont touching i^ signed the cross over his finehead , stooped 
her fiwe towards him, and seemed to kiss the empty space m 
which she bad traced the symbol, then startang m and 
extncatmg herself from his giaq^ darted mto the Queen's 
apartment 

Boland Graeme remained as the enthusiaBtic maiden had left 
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him, kneetinf on one knee, with breath withheld, and with eyes 
fixed upon the space which the fiuiy form of Gatherme Seyton 
had so lately occupied. If his thoughts were not of unmixed 
delight, they at least partook of that thrillin g and mtozicating, 
thou^ mingled, sense of pain and pleasure, the most overpower- 
ing which hfe offers in its blended cup He rose and retired 
slowly , and although the chaplain, Mr Henderson, preached on 
that evenmg his b^t sermon a^nst the errors of Popery, I 
would not engage that he was followed accurately through the 
train of his reasoning by the young proselyte, with a view to 
whose especial benefit he had handled the subject 
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jn the choTich ranlt dngs his cnxj engau. 

To |dy Its dnb^ng meffectnal stnamlet 
Agauirt a conflagration 

Old Ray 


I N a mnsing mood, Boland Gneme npon lihe ensning mom- 
iDg betook bima elf to the battlementB of the castle, as a 
spot where he might mdnlge the conise of his thidk-coming 
fimcies with least chance of interruption. But his place of re- 
tuement was m the present case lU chosen, for he was presently 
jomed by Mr Ehas Henderson 

‘I sought yon, young man,' sud the preacher, ‘having to 
speak of somet^ung which concerns yon nearly’ 

The page had no pretence for avoiding the conference which 
the chaplain thus offered, though he felt that it might prove an 

‘ In teaching thee, as &r as my feeble knowledge hath per- 
mitted, thy dnty towards God,’ said the chaplain, ‘there are 
particulars of your duty towards man uron which 1 was un- 
willing long or much to insist. Ton are nme m the service of 
a lady, honourable as touching her birth, deserving of all com- 
passion as respects her misfortunes, and gamishra with even 
but too many at those outward qualities which wm men’s regard 
and affection Have you ever considered your r^ard to this 
Lady Mary of Scotland in its tme h^t anil bearing t ’ 

‘I trust, reverend sir,’ rephed Ifoland Graeme, ‘that I am 
well aware of the duties a servant in my condition owes to his 
royal mistress, especially in her lowly and distressed condition.’ 

‘True,’ answe^ the preacher , ‘but it is even that honest 
feehng which may, in the I^idy Mary’s case, carry thee mto 



casUe, for the commonweal of the people of ScotlaDd, and it 
may be for the benefit of her own souL’ 

‘ Beverend sir,’ said Boland, somewhat impatiently, * I am 
bnt too well aware that my unfortunate mistress is imprisoned, 
smce I have the misfortune to share in her restraint myself 
of which, to speak sooth, I am heartily weary ’ 

‘It IB even of that which I am about to speak,’ said the 
chaplain, mildly , ‘ but first, my good Boland, look forth on the 
pleasant prospect of yonder cultivated plain You see, where 
the smoke arises, yonder village standing half-hidden by the 
trees, and you know it to be the dwelling-place of peace and 
mdustry 1mm space to space, each by me side of its own 
stream, you see the grey towers of barons, with cottages inter- 
spersed , and you tmow that they also, with their household, 
are now hving in umt^ — the lance hung upon the wall and Uie 
sword restmg m its sheath. Ton see, too, more than one fiur 
church where the pure waters of life are offered to the thirsty, 
and where the hungry are refi^hed with spintnal food. What 
would he deserve who should bnng fire and slaughter into so 
fair and happy a scene — who should bare the swords of the 
gentry and turn them against each other — who should give 
tower and cotta^ to the flames, and slake the embers with the 
blood of the indwellers f What would he deserve who should 
lift up again that ancient Dagon of snperstitiOD whom the 
worthira of the tune have beaten down, and who should once 
more make the chundies of God the high places of BaalT 
‘You have hmoed a frightful mctnre, reverend sir,’ said 
Boland Gimme , ‘ yet I guess not whom yon would cbaige wiUi 
the purpose of effectmg a change so hombleL’ 

‘ God forbid,’ rephed the preacher, ‘ that I should say to thee^ 
thou art the man Yet beware, Boland Grmme^ that thou, m 
serving thy mistress, hold frist the stdl higher service wluch 
thon owest to the peace of Ihy oountaty and the prospenly of 
her mhahitants , else, Boland Gimme, thon mayest be die very 
man upon whose head will frill the curses and assured punish- 
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ment due to such work If thou art won the song of these 
sirens to aid that unhappy lady’s escape from this place of 
penitence and security, it is over with we peace of Sratland’s 
cottages and with the prosperity of her palaces , and the babe 
nnbcw shall curse the name of the man who gave inlet to the dis- 
order whidb will follow the war betwixt the mother and the son ' 
‘ I know of no such plan, leTeiend sir, ’ answered the page, 
‘ and therefore can aid none such. My duty towards the Queen 
has been simply that of an attendant , it is a task of which, at 

tunes, I would willingly have been fie^ , nevertheless ’ 

‘ It IS to prepaie wee for the enjoyment of something more 
of hberty,’ said the preacher, ‘ that I have endeavoured to im- 
press upon you the deep responsibihty under which your o£Sce 
must be discharged. G^rge Douglas hath told the Lady Loch- 
leven that you are weary of this service and my mtercession 
hath partly determined her good ladyship that, as your dis- 
charge cannot be granted, you shall, instead, be employed in 
oertam commissions on the mamland, wbich have hitherto been 
discharged ly other persons of oonfidenco Wherefore, come 
with me to the lady, for even to-day such duty will be imposed 
on you’ 

‘ I trust you will hold me excused, reverend sir, ’ said the 
pt^ who fmt that an mcrease of conndence on the part of the 
^y of the castle and her fimily would render his situation 
m a moral view doubly embarrassing, ‘one cannot serve two 
masters , and I much fear that my mistress will not hold me 
excused for taking employment under another ’ 

‘Fear not that,’ said the preacher, ‘her consent shall be 
asked and obtamed. I foar she will yield it but too easily, as 
hoping to avail herself of your agency to maintain corre- 
spondwce with her friends, as those fiJsely call themselves 
iwo would make her name the watchword for civil war’ 
‘And thus,’ said the page, ‘I shall be exposed to suspicion 
on all sides , for my mistrew will consider me as a spy placed 
on her by her enemies, seeing me so for trusted by ^em , and 
the Lady Lochleven will never cease to suspect the possibihty 
of my betraying her, because circumstances put it mto my 
power to do so , I would rather lemam as 1 am.^ 

There follow^ a pause of one or two mmutes, during which 
Henderson looked steadily m Roland’s countenance, as if de- 
siiDus to ascertain whether there was not more in the answer 
than the precise words seemed to imply He foiled m this 
pomt, however , fiu Boland, bred a page from childhood, knew 
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how to asBTimea sullen pettidi cast of countenance^ well enough 
ciJcidated to hide all intenuJ emotions. 

‘ 1 understand thee not, Roland,* said the preacher, ‘ or rather 
thou thinkest on this matter more deeply uian I apprehended 
to be in thy nature. Methought the delight of going on shore 
with thy bow, or thy gun, or thy anghng-rod, would have borne 
away all other feeling’ 

‘ And so it would," replied Roland, who perceived the danm 
of suffermg Henderson’s half-raised suspicions to become ftUly 
awake — ‘1 would have thought of nothing but the gun and 
^e oar, and the wild water-fowl that tempt me by sailing 
among the sedges yonder so &r out of flight-shot, had tou not 
spoken of my going on shore as what was to occasion buimng 
of town and tower, the down&ll of the Evangel, and the np- 
Bettmg of the mass.’ 

‘Follow me, then,’ said Henderson, ‘and we will seek the 
Lochleven’ 

They found her at break&st with her grandson George 
Douglas. ‘ Peace be with tout ladyship < ’ said the preacher, 
bowing to his patroness ; ‘ Roland Gimme awaits your order ' 

‘ Young man,’ said the lady, ‘ our dhaplain hath warranted 
for thy ndehty, and we are determined to give yon certain 
errand to do for ns m our town of Kmross.' 

‘ Not by my advice,' said Douglas, coldly 

‘ I said not that it was,’ answered the lady, something 
sharply ‘ The mother of thy &ther may, I should think, be 
old enough to judge for hers^ m a inattOT so simple. Thou 
wilt take the skifT, ^^land, and two of my people, whom 
Dryfesdale or Ran^ will order out, and fetch ofiF certain stuff 
of plate and han ging s which should last night be lodged at 
Kinices by the wains from Edmbnrgh.’ 

‘ And give this packet,’ said George Douglas, ‘to a servant 
of ours, whom you will find m waiting there. It is the report 
to my fether,’ he added, lookiim towards his grandmother, who 
acquiesced by bending her head. 

‘ I have already mentioned to Master Henderson,’ said Roland 
Graeme, ‘ that, as my dnty requires my attendance on the Queen, 
her Grace’s permission for my journey ought to be obtamed 
before I can nnderfoke yonr commission.’ 

‘ Look to it, my son,’ said tihe old lady, ‘the scruple of the 
youth IS hononiable.’ 

‘Graving your pardon, madam, I have no wish to force 
myself onner presence thus eariy,’ said Douglas, m an udif- 
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feient tone, ‘it might di^lease her, and were no way agreeable 
to m&’ 

‘And 1,’ said the Lady Lodderen, ‘ although her temper 
hath been more gentle of late, have no vdl to undergo^ with- 
out necessity, the rancour of her wit* 

‘Under your permiaaion, madam,’ said the diapliun, ‘I will 
myself render your request to the Queen. During my long 
residence m this house she hath not deigned to see me m 
pnvate, or to hear my doctrine , yet so may Heaven prosper 
my labours, as love for her soul, and desire to brmg her mto 
the Tight path, was my chief motive for coming hither ’ 

‘ Tt^ care. Master Henderson,’ said Douglas, in a tone 
which seemed almost sarcastic, ‘lest yon rush hastily on an 
adventure to whidi you have no vocation , yon are learned, 
and know the adage, Ne accessena tn ammkum nta vocatus 
Who hath reqmred Inis at your hand t ’ 

‘ The Master to whose service I am called,’ answered the 
preacher, looking upward — ‘He who hath commanded me to 
to earnest m season and out of season.’ 

‘Your aoquamtance hath not been much, I think, with 
courts or prmces,’ contmued the young esquiia 
‘ No, sir,’ rephed Henderson, ‘ but, like my master Enox, I 
see nothing frightful m the &ir &ce of a pretty lady ’ 

‘ My son,’ said the Lady of Lochleven, ‘ quench not the good 
man's zeal let him do the errand to this imhappy pnncess.’ 

‘With more willingness than 1 would do it myself’ said 
George Douglas. Yet something m his maimer appeared to 
contradict his words. 

The minister went acooidumly, followed by Boland Gimme, 
and, demanding an audience of the impnsoned prmoess, was ad- 
mitted. He found her with her ladies enga^ m ^e daily 
task of embroidery The Queen received him with that courtesy 
which, m ordinary cases, she used towards all who approachea 
her, and the clergyman, m opening his commissioii, was toviously 
somewhat more embarrassed than he had expected to ba ‘ Ihe 

good Lady of Lochleven, may it please your Grace ’ 

He mime a short pause, during wmch Mary sard, with a 
smile, ‘My Grace womd, m frnth, be well pleased were the 
Lady of Lochleven our good lady , but go on — what is the will 
of the good Lady of Lomeven t ’ 

‘She desires, madam,’ said the chaplain, ‘that your Grace 
will permit this young gentleman, your page, Boland Grmme, 
to pass to Kinross, to look after some household stuff and 
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hangings, sent hither for the better famishing your Grace’s 
apartments’ 

‘ The Lady of LochleTen,’ said the Qneen, ‘ uses needless 
ceremony, m requesting our permission for that vhioh stands 
within her own pleasure. We well know that this young gentle- 
man’s attendance on us had not been so long permittM were 
he not thought to be more at the command of that good lady 
than at ours. But we cheerfully yield consent that he shall 
go on her errand , with our will we would doom no hving 
creature to the captivity which we ourselves must suffer ’ 

‘Ay, madam,’ answered the prearher, ‘and it is doubtless 
natui^ for humaiuty to quarrel with its pnson-house. Yet 
there have been those who have found that tune spent m the 
house of temporal captivity may be so employed as to redeem 
us from spiritual slavery ’ 

‘I apprehend your meaning sir,’ rephed the Queen, ‘but I 
have hrard your apostle — I mve hei^ Master John Knox , 
and were I to be perverted, I would wilhngly resign to the 
ablest and most powerful of heresiarchs the poor honour he 
might acquire by overcommg my &ith and my hope.’ 

‘Mada^’ said the preacher, ‘it is not to the tuents or skill 
of the husbandman that God gives the increase the words 
which were offered in vain by him whom you justly call our 
apostle, during the bustle and gaiety of a court, may yet 
better acceptance during the leisure for reflection whidi this 

^ afford God knows, lady, that I speak m singleness of 
as one who would as soon compare himself to the im- 
mortal angels as to the holy man whom yon have named. 
Yet would you but condescend to apply to tiieir noblest use 
those talents and that learning which all allow you to be 
possessed of ~ would you afford us but the sbghtest hope that 
you would hear and regard what can be urged against the 
blinded superstition and idolatry in whidi you were brought up, 
sure am I, that the most powerfully gifted of my brethren, that 
even John Knox himself, would hasten hither, and account the 

rescue of your single soul from the nets of Bomish error ’ 

‘I am obhged to you and to them for their chanty,’ said 
Mary, ‘but as I have at present but one presence-chamber, 1 
would reluctantly see it converted mto a Huguenot synod.’ 

‘ At least, madam, be not thus obstinately hlindra in your 
errors’ Hear one who has hungered and thirsted, watdied 
and prayed, to undertake the good work of your conversioii, 
and who would be content to die the inetont that a work so 
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advanta^ns for yoniself and so beneficial to Scotiand were 
accomplished. Yes, lady, conld I bat shake the leinainiiig 
piUar of the heathen temple in Hua land — and that permit me 
to term your &ith m the delasions of Borne — I could he content 
to die OYerwhelmed in the nuns < ’ 

‘I will not insult yonr zeal, sir,’ rqihed Mary, ‘1^ saying 
you are more likdy to make ^it for the Philistmes thim to 
ovfflwhelm them your chanly daims my thanks, for it is 
vamdy expressed, and may he purpos^ But heheve as 
veil of me as I am viUing to do of you, and think that I may 
he as anxious to recall you to the ancient and only road as 
yon are to teach me yonr new l^-vays to Puadise.’ 

‘Then, madam, if such he yonr generous purpose,’ said 
Henderson, eagerly, ‘ what hmdem that we should dedicate some 
part of that time unhappily now too much at your Grace’s dis- 
posal to discuss a question so weighty t Ton, by report of all 
men, are both learned and witty , and I, though without snch 
advantages, am strong m my cause as m a tower of defenoei 
Why should we not spend some space m endeavonimg to dis- 
cover which of us hath the wrong side m this important matter t’ 

‘Nay,’ said Queen Maty, ‘I never aUegra my force was 
strong enough to acc^t of a combat en c&zmp clog with a 
scholu and a polemic. Besides, tiie match is not equal Yon, 
sir, might retire when you fdt the battle go against you, 
wl^e 1 am tied to the st^e, and have no permission to say the 
debate weanes me. I would he alona’ 

She courtemed low to him as she uttered these words , and 
Henderson, whose zeal was mdeed ardent, but did not extend to 
the neglect of dehcacy, bowed m return, and prepared to with- 
draw 

‘ I would,’ he said, ‘that my earnest wish, my most zealous 
prayer, could procure to yonr Grace any blessing or comfort, 
but especially that m which alone blessing or comfort is, as 
easily as the slightest mtunation of your wish will remove me 
from your presenca’ 

He was m the act of departing, when Mary said to him with 
much courtesy, ‘ Do me no mjury m your thoughts, good sir , 
It maybe, that if my tame here be protracted longer — as surely 
I hope it will not, trustmg that either my rebel subjects will re- 
pent of tbeir disloyalty, or that my fiuthfril heges will obtam 
the hand — but if my tune be here protracted, it may be 
I shall nave no di^leasure m hearing one who seems so reason- 
able and oompassioiiate as yoursd^ and I may bazaid yonr 
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contempt by endeavonring to recollect and repeat the reasons 
which smioolmen and councils give for the fiuth ibat is in me^ 
although I fear that, God help me ' my laitm has deserted me 
with my other possessions. Iliis must however, be for another 
day Meanwhile, sir, let the Lady of Lodileven employ my 
pa^ as she hsts , I will not afford suspicion by speaking a word 
to rum before he goes. Roland Grame, my friend, lose not an 
opportumty of amusing thyself dauce, smg, run, and leap — 
all may be done memly on the mainland , but he must have 
more than quicksilver in his veins aho would frolic here.’ 

‘Alas < madam,’ said the preacher, ‘ to what is it you exhort 
the youth, while time passes and et^ity summons ' Gan our 
salvation be ensured by idle mirth, or our good work wrought 
out without fear and trembling t ’ 

‘I cannot fear or tremble,’ rephed the Queen ‘to Mary 
Stewart such emotions are unknown. But, if weeping and 
sorrow on my part will atone for the boy’s enjoying an hour of 
boyish pleasure, be assured the penance shall be duly paid ' 
‘Nay, but^ gracious lady,’ said the preacher, ‘in this you 
greatly err our tears and our sorrows are all too little for our 
own feults and follies, nor can we transfer them, as your church 
felsely teaches, to the benefit of others.’ 

‘May I pray you, sir,’ answered the Queen, ‘with as little 
offence as such a prayer may import, to transfer yourself else- 
where f We are sick at heart, and may not now be disturbed 
with fiirther controversy, and thou, Roland, take this litllo 
purse’ — Then tunung to the divine, she said, showing its 
contents, — ‘ Look, reverend sir, it contains only these two or 
three gold testoons — a coin which, though hearing my own poor 
features, 1 have ever found more active agaiitst me than on my 
side, just as my subjects take arms agamst me, with my own 
name for their summons and signal Take this purse that thou 
mayest want no means of amusement. Fail not — fell not to 
bnng me back news from Kinross , only let it be such as, with 
out suspicion or offence, may be told in the presence of this 
reverend gentleman, or of the good Lady Lochleven herself’ 

The la^ hint was too irrraistible to be withstood, and 
Henderson withdrew, half-morbfied, half-pleased with his recep- 
tion, for Mary, from long habit and the address which was 
natural to her, had learned, m an extraordinary degree, the art 
of evading discourse which was disagreeable to her feelings or 
prmudioes, without affionting those by whom it was proffered. 
Boland Graeme retired with the chaplam at a signal from 

TOC. XI— 18 
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his lady , hat it did not escam him that, as he left the room, 
stopping backwards and m^ng the deq) obeisance due to 
ip^ty, Gathenne Seyton held np her slender forefingw, with 
a gesture which he idone conld witness, and which seemed to 
say, ‘Remember what has passed betwixt ns.’ 

The yoang mige had now his last charge from the Lady of 
Lochleven. ‘There are revels,’ she said, ‘ this day at Ihe viUaga 
My son’s authority is, as yet, unable to prevent these con- 
tmued working of the ancient leaven of folly which the Bomish 
priests have kneaded into the very souls of the Scottish 
peasantry I do not command thee to abstain from them — 
that would be only to lay a snare for thy folly, or to teach thee 
fidsehood , but enjoy these vanities with moderation, and mark 
them as something thou must soon learn to renounce and con- 
temn. Our chan^rlain at Emross, Luke Lundm — Doctor, 
as he fbohahly calleth himself — wiU acquaint thee what is to be 
done m the matter about which tiiou goest Remember thou 
art trusted , show thyself therefore, worthy of trust’ 

When we recoUeot that Roland Gneme was not yet mneteen, 
and that he had spent his whole life m the sobtory Castle of 
Avenel, excepting the few houis he had passed m Edmbuigh, 
and his late residence at Lochleven, the latter penod having 
very httle served to enlai^ his acquamtance with the gay 
world, we cannot wonder that his heart beat high with h(^ 
and curiosity at the prospect of partaking toe sport even of a 
country wake. He hastened to his httle cabin, and turned over 
the waidrobe wito which, m every respect becoming his station, 
he had been supphed from Edinburgh, probably by order of toe 
Earl of Murray By the Queen’s command he had hitherto 
waited upon her m mourning, or at least in sad-coloured raiment. 
Her condition, she said, adimttod of nothing more gay But 
now he select^ the gayest dress bis wardrobe affora^ com- 
TOsed of scarlet, slashed with black satm — toe ro^ colours of 
^tomd , combed his long curled hair , disposed his cham and 
medal round a beaver hat of toe newest block , and with toe 
gay frJchion which had reached him m so mystonous a manner 
hung by his side m an embroidered belt, his apparel, added to 
his natuxsl frank mien and handsome figure, formed a most 
commendable and pleasing specimen of the young gallant of 
the period. He sought to make his parting reverence to toe 
Queen and her ladies, but old Diyfesdale burned him to the 
bciat 

‘We will have no pnvato audiences,’ he said, ‘my master. 
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^ce yon are to be trasted somewhal^ ve nill tiy at least 
to save thee from the temptation of opportnmty God help 
thee, child,’ he added, mlbi a glance ta contempt at his gay 
clothes, ‘an the bear-ward be yonder from St Andrews, hare a 
care tbon to not near him ’ 

‘And wherefore, I pray yon t’ said Roland. 

‘Lest he take thee for one of his mnaway jadcani^teB,’ 
answered the steward, smiling sonrly 
‘ I wear not my clothes at thy cost,’ said Roland, mdignantly 
‘Nor at tbne own either, my son,’ replied the stewa^ ‘elm 
would thy garb more nearly resemble thy ment and thy station.’ 

Roland Grmme sappressro witb difficulty the repartee which 
arose to his lips, and, wrapping his scarlet mantle around him, 
threw himself mto the boat, wmch two rowers, thmnsdves urged 
by cunosity to see the revels, polled stoutly towards tiie west 
end of the lake. As they pnt off, Roland thought be could 
discover the foce of Caibenne Seyton, though carefully with- 
drawn from observation, peeping from a loophole to view his 
departnra He palled off his hat, and held it up as a token 
that he saw and wished her adieu A white kerchief waved for 
a second across the wmdow, and for the rest of the little voyage 
the thoughts of Cathenne Seyton dirouted ground in his breast 
with the expectations excitra by the approaching revel As 
they drew nearer and nearer the diore, the sounds of mirth and 
music, the laugh, the halloo^ and the shout came thicker upon 
the ear, and m a tnce the boat was moored, and Roland Gneme 
hastened m quest of the chambm-lain, that, being informed what 
tune he had at his own disposal, he might lay it out to the best 
advantage. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Boom for the master of the nng, je swains. 

Divide your crowded ranks , before him maicih 
The mral minstrel^, Ihe rattling dinm. 

The cLamorona war-pipe, and &T-echoing horn 

Soxeutill^ Smral Sporb 

N O long space mterrened ere Boland Gneme was able 
to discover among tibe crowd of reveUers, who gam- 
bolled upon the open space which extends betwixt 
the village and the lake, a person of so great importance as 
Dr Luke Lundin, upon whom devolved officially the chaige 
of representing the lord of the land, and who was attended for 
support of his authonty by a piper, a drummer, and four sturdy 
clowns anned with rusty huberd^ garnished wiffi party-coloured 
ribbons — myrmidons who, early as the day was, had already 
broken more than one head m tae awM names of the Laird of 
Lochleven and his chamberlam * 

As soon as this dignitary was informed that the castle skiff 
had arrived, with a gallant, dressed Lke a lord’s son at the least, 
who desired presentfy to speak to him, he adjusted his ruff and 
his black coat, turned round his gndle till the garnished hilt of 
his long rapier became visible, and walked witii due solemnity 
towards the beach Solemn indeed he was entitled to be, even on 
less important occasions, for he had been bred to the venerable 
study of medicme, as tiiose acquainted with the science very 
soon discovered from the aphonsms which ornamented his dis- 
course His success had not been equal to his pretensions , 
but as he was a native of the neighbouring kingdom of Fife, 
and bore distant relation to, or dependence upon, the ancient 
&mily of Lundm of that ilk, who were bound m dose friendship 
with the house of Lochleven, he had, through their mterest, 
got planted comfortably enough in his present station upon 
toe banks of that beautiihl lake. The profits of his chamber- 
hunship being moderate, especially m those nnsettied tunes, he 
' See SeottUb FsItb. Note 18. 
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had deed it ont a little wiih some piachce m his origmal profes- 
sion , and it was said that the inhabitants of the yiUam and 
barony of Kinross were not more effectually thirled (whidi may 
be translated entloalled) to the baron’s mill than they were to the 
medical monopoly of the chamberlain. Woe betide the fiunily 
of the ndi brar who presumed to depart tbs life without a 
pas^rt from Dr Lnke Lundm < for if bs representatives had 
aught to settle with the baron, as it seldom happened other- 
wise, they were sure to find a cold friend m the chamberlain. 
He was considerate enongh, however, gratuitously to hdp the 
poor ont of ^eir ailments, and somel^es out of w their other 
^stresses at the same time. 

Formal, m a double proportion, both as a physician and as 
a person m ofiSce, and proud of die scraps of learning which 
rendered bs langnaro almost universally unintelligible. Dr 
Luke Lundm approawed the beach, and hailed the page as he 
advanced towa^ bm. ‘The freshness of the morning upon 
von, fiur sir You are sent, I warrant me, to see if we obs^e 
here the regimen wbch her good ladysbp hath presenbed, for 
eschewing all superstitious ceremonies and idle anilities m these 
our revels. 1 am aware that her good lad}r8hip would wilhngly 
have altogether abolished and abrogated them But as I 1^ 
the honour to quote to her from the works of the learned 
Hercules of Saxony, omms caratw est vd canonuM vd coacta — 
that IS, fiur sir — fer silk and velvet have seldom their Latin ad 
unguem — every cure must be wrought either by art and mdne- 
tion of role or by constraint, and the wise physician cbooseth 
the fermer Wbch argument her ladyship being pleased to 
allow well of, I have mMe it my business so to blend instruc- 
tion and caution with delight — fiat miatw, as we say — that I 
can answer that the vulgar mmd will be defecated and purged 
of anile and Popish foolenes by the medicament adbbited, so 
that the pnmee vub being cleansed. Master Henderson, or any 
other able pastor, may at will throw in tomes, and effectuate a 
perfect moral cure, ttOo, cOo, juctmde ’ 

‘ I have no chai^. Doctor Lundm,’ rephed the page 

‘Gall me not do^r,’ said the diamberlain, ‘smee I have 
laid aside my furred gown and bonnet, and retired me mto lbs 
temTOiahty of chambwlainsbp ’ 

‘ Oh, sir,’ said the page, who was no stranger by report to the 
character of tbs ongmid, ‘the cowl makre not the monk, 
neither the cord the fiiar we have all heard of the cures 
wrought by Doctor Lundm.’ 
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‘T(^ yonng bit — tnfle^’ answ^ed l^e leech, with grave 
diBckunatioii of sapenor skill, ‘t^e hit-or-miss practice of a 
retixed gentlmoaii, in a ^ort cloak and doublet. Mfoiy, 
Heaven sent its blessing, and ibis I must say, better &8b- 
loned mediciners have brought fewer patients tl^ngh — hmm 
roba aorta acuasaa, saith the Italian — ha, &ir sir, yon have the 
la^nagel’ 

Boland Graeme did not think it necessary to espound to 
this learned Theban whether he nnderstood him or no, hnl^ 
leaving that matter nncertain, he told him he came m quest of 
cerfeam packages which should have amved at Emross and 
been pk^ under the chamherkin’B charge the evening before. 

‘Body o’ me<’ said Doctor Lundin, ‘I fear our common 
earner, John Anchtermnehty, hath met with some mischance, 
that he came not up last night with his warns bad land this 
to lourn^ in, my master , and the feol will travel by night too, 
although — besides all maladies, from your tusns to yonrpesh^ 
which walk abroad m the night air — he may well fell m with 
half a dozen swashbucklera, who will ease him at once of his 
baggage and his earthly complamts. I must send forth to 
inquire after him, smoe he hath stuff of the honourable house- 
hold on hand , and, by Our Lady, he hath stuff of mme too — 
certam drugs sent me from the city for com^ition of my 
alexipharmics , this gear must be looked to Hodge,’ said he, 
addressing one of his redoubted body-guard, ‘ do thou and Tol^ 
Telford twe the miclde brown aver and the black cut-tailed 
mare, and make out towards the Keiry CraigE^ and see what 
tidinp yon can have of Anchtermnehly and his warns , 1 trust 
it 18 only the medicine of the TOttle-pot — being the only medica- 
flientoin which the beast nseth — which hath caused him to tarry 
on Ibe road. Take the Tibbons from your halberds, ye knavee, 
and get on your jacks, plate-sleeves, and kna^uU^ that your 
presence may work some terror if yon meet wito opposers.’ He 
then added, turning to Boland Grsme, ‘ I warrant me we shall 
have news of the warns m bnef season. Meantime it will please 
you to look upon the sports , hut first to enter my poor lodging 
and take your monung’s cup For what saith the schod of 
Salerno— 

Po^mn, mane 

‘Your learning is too profound lor me^’ rephed Ibe page; 
‘and so would your draught be likewise I frw.’ 
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‘ Not a irhit^ fiur m a cordial cop of aai^ impregnated with 
wormwood, is the best anti-pestilential draught , and, to speak 
truth, the pestilential miasmata are now very nfe m the 
atmosphrae. We hve m a happy time, young man,’ continued 
he, m a tone of mve irony, ‘ and have many Uessings un- 
known to our &^r8. Here are two sovereigns m the land, 
a regnant and a claimant , that is enough of one good thmg, 
but, if any one wants more, he may find a kii^ m every 
peel-house m the country , s(^ if we lack government, it is not 
for want of governors. Then have we a civil war to pUeboto- 
mise us every year, and to prevent onr population fiom starving 
for want of food , and for t^ same purpose we have the plagne 
proposing us a visit, the best of all recipes for thinni^ a hmd, 
and converting younger brothers into elder ones. W^ eardi 
man m his vocatioiL You young fellows of the sword desire to 
wrestle, fence, or so forth with some expert adversary , and for 
my part, I love to match myself fiir life or death against that 
same pl^ua’ 

As they proceeded up the street of the little village towards 
the doctor’s lodgings, ms attention was successively occupied 
by the vanous personages whom he met^ and pointed out to the 
notice of his compamon. 

‘ Do you see t^t fellow with tiie red bonnet^ the blue jerkin, 
and the great rough baton m his hand t I believe that clown 
hath the strength of a tower be has lived fifty years in the 
world, and never encouraged the hberal sciences by buying one 
pennyworth of medicaments. But see yon that man with the 
facta Htppooraiuxif’ said he, pomtong out a thin peasant, 
with swells legs, and a most c^verous countenance , ‘ that I 
radl one of tiie worthiest men m the barony he break&sts, 
luncheons, dmes, and sups by my advice, and not without my 
medicme , and, for his own single part, will go &rther to dear 
out a moderate stock of pharmaceutics than half the country 
besides. How do you, my honest fiiend t ’ said he to the party 
m ^esbon, with a tone of condolence. 

‘Very weaMy, sir, smce I took the electuary,’ answered the 
patient, ‘it neighboured ill with the two spoonfuls of pease- 
pomdge and the kim-milL’ 

‘ Pease-pomdge and kim-milk ' Have you been under medi- 
cme these ten years, and keep your diet so ill t The next 
winmiTig take tiie dectuaiy by itself and touch nothing for 
BIX hours.’ The poor object bowed and limped off 

The next whom the doctor deigned to take notice of was a 
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Unift &Qow, W whom the honour was altogether undeserved, 
for at sight of the mediomer he b^an to ^nfSe away in the 
crowd as &st as his infimuties would penmt. 

‘ There is an nngiatefiil hound for you,’ said Doctor Lundin * 
‘I cured bim of we ^nt in his feet, and now he talks of the 
chaigeableness of medicine, and makes the first use of his re- 
store legs to fly fitom his physician. His podagra hath become 
a ekvragra, as honest MarW halh it Ihe ^nt has got into his 
fingers, and he cannot draw his purse. Old saying and true — 
Premia com poamt medicna, Satiian eat. 

We are angeils when we come to cure, devils when we ask pay- 
ment , but I will administer a purgation to bis purse, I warrant 
him. There is bis brother to^ a sordid chuff So ho, there * 
Saunders Darlet < yon have bemi dl, I hear 1 ’ 

‘Just got the turn, as I was thin^g to send to your honour, 
and I am brawly now again, it was nae great thing that 
ailed me.’ 

‘ Hark you, surah,’ aaad tihe doctor, ‘ I trust yon remember 
you are owing to the laud four stones of barley-meal and a bow 
of oats , and I would have yon send no more such fcam-fowls 
as you sent last season, that looked as wretchedly as patients 
just dismissed fiom a plague-hospital , mid there is hard money 
owing besides.’ 

‘I was thinking, su,’ said the man, more Seottco, that is^ 
retnimiig no dir^ answer on the subject on whii^ he was 
addressed, ‘my best way would be to come down to your 
honour, and take your Mvice yet in case my trouble should 
come bwsk.’ 

‘Do so then, knave,’ replied Lundin, ‘and remember what 
Ecdesiasticus saith — “ Give place to the physician let him not 
go from thee, for thou hast need of him 

His exhortation was mterrupted by an apparition which 
seemed to strike the doctor with as much horror and surprise 
as bis own visage inflicted upon sundry of those persons rmom 
he had address^ 

The figure which produced this effect on the Escnlapius of 
the villa^ was that of a tall old woman, who wore a high- 
crawned hat and muffler The first of these habiliments added 
apparently to her stature, and the other served to conceal the 
lower part of her fflce, and as the bat itself was slouched, httle 
could be seen besides two brown cheek-bones, and the eyes of 
swarthy fire^ that gleamed firom under two sh aggy grey eye- 
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brows. She was dressed in a l(Hig(krk-oolonred robe of nnnsnal 
bshion, bordered at the skirts and on the stomacher witb a 
sort of white tnmmme resembling ihe Jewish phylactenes, on 
which were wrought the characters of some nnknown langnaga 
She held m her a walking-staff of black ebon^ 

‘By the soul of Gelsas,’ said Dr Luke Lundin, ‘it is old 
MoUier NicneTen herself, she hath come to beard me within 
mine own bounds, and m the very execution of nune office* 
" Have at thy coai old woman,” as the song saya Hob Anster, 
let her presently be seized and committ^ to the tolbooth , 
and if there are any zealous brethren here who would give the 
hag her deserts, and duck her, as a witch, m the loch, I pray 
let them m no way be hmdered.’ 

But the myrmidons of Doctor Lundm showed in this case 
no alacnty to do his bidding Hob Auster even ventured to 
remunstrate in the name of himself and his brethren. ‘ To be 
sure he was to do his honour’s bidding , and for a’ that folk 
said about the skill and witchenes of Mother Nicneven, he 
would put his trust m God, and his hand on her collar, with- 
out drmdonr But she was no common spae-wife, this Mother 
Nicneven, like Jean Jopp that lived m the Bnene Baulk. She 
had lords and lairds that would ruffle for her There was 
Moncneff of Tippermalloch, ibat was Popish, and the laird of 
Gaislogie, a kend queen’s man, were m the ffiir, with wha 
kend how mony swords and bui^ere at their back , and tbev 
would be sure to make a break-out if the officers meddled with 
the auld Popish witch-wife, who was sac weel friended , mair 
especially as the laird’s best men, such as were not m the castle, 
were m Edmhuigh with him, and he doubted his honour the 
doctor would find ower few to make a good badcmg if blades 
werebara’ 

The doctor listened nnwiUii^y to this prudential counsel, 
and was only comforted by the &thfal promise of his satellite 
that ‘The old woman should,’ as he exprereed it^ ‘ beta’en canny 
the next time she trespassed cm ibe bounda’ 

‘And m that evenV said the doctor to his companion, ‘ fire 
and fegot shall be the best of hmr welcoma’ 

This he ^ke m hearing of the dame heiselfi who even then, 
and m passing the doctor, shot towards him from under her 
grey eyebrows a look of the most msultmg and contemptuous 
Bupenonty 

‘ This way,’ contmued tbe physician — ‘ tbiw way,’ marshalling 
bis guest mto Ins lodging, ‘take care you stumble not over a 
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of art’ 

The page fonnd all reason for the cantion, for, besides 
staffed biids, and hzards, and snakes bottled np, and bandies of 
simples made ap, and other parcels spread oat to dry, and all 
the eonfiision, not to mention the mingled and sickening smells, 
mmdental to a dniggist’s stock-in-tra^ he had also to aTOid 
hMips (ff ohaicoal, cnicibles, bolt-heads, stoves, and the other 
fiimitare of a ch^cal laboratory 

Amongst bis other philosophical qualities. Doctor Londm 
foiled not to be a eoiunsed ^oven, and his old dame honse- 
keeper, whose life, as she sard, was spent m ‘redding him np,’ 
had tinted off to the mart of gaiety with other and yoonger 
folks. Mach dattenng and jangling therefore there was among 
jars, and bottles, and vials, ere toe doctor produced the salatif- 
erous potion which he recommended so strongly, and a search 
equally long and noisy followed among broken cans and cracked 
pipkins ere he coold bring forth a cap oat of which to drink 
it. Both matters bemg at length acmeved, the doctor set the 
example to bis gaest, by quaffing off a cap of the cordial, and 
smacking his bps with approbation as it descmided his giiUet. 
Roland, m tom, sabmit^ to swallow the potion which his 
host so earnestly recommended, but which he found so m- 
safferably bitter that he became ea^r to escape foran the 
laboratory m search of a draught of foir watm to expel the 
taste. In spite of his efforts, he was nevertheless detamed by 
the garrahty of his host^ till he gave him some account of 
Mot^ Nicneven. 

‘ 1 care not to speak of her,’ said the doctor, ‘ m the open 
air, and among the throng of people not for fright^ like yon 
cowardly dog, Anster, but because I would give no occasion for 
a hay, having no leisure to look to stabs, slashes, and broken 
bones. Men call the old bag a prophetess , I do scarce beheve 
she could foretell when a bri^ of chickens will chip the toelL 
Men say she reads the heavens , my black bitch knows as much 
of ^em when she sits baying the moon. Mmi pretend the 
anment wretch is a sorceress, a witch, and what not , tnter nos, 
I will never contradict a ramour which may bring her to the 
stake which she so justly deserve^ but nmtlier ^ 1 beheve 
that the tales of witimes which they dm mto onr ears ore aught 
but knavery, oozena^ and old women’s foblea’ 

‘ In the name of Heaven, what is she then,’ said the pag^ 
' that you make such a stir about her t ’ 
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‘She is one of those cntsed old women,' lenhed the doctor, 
‘who tahe cnirently and unpndently upon tnemselvea to act 
as advisers and cnrers of the sick, on the strength of some trash 
of herbs, some rhyme of spells, some jnlep or diet^ drink or 
cordial’ 

‘ Nay, go no &rther,’ said the page , ‘if they brew cordials^ 
evil be their lot and all their partakers ' ’ 

‘You a&y well, young man,’ said Doctor Lundm , ‘for mme 
own part, I know no such pests to the commonweal^ as these 
old incarnate devils, who Imunt the chambers of the brain-siek 
ratients, that are mad enough to suffer them to interfere wiHl 
^ turb, and let the r^ular pri^Tess of a learned and artificial 
cure, with their syrups, and weir juleps, and diascordium, 
and mithndate, and my Lady What-sball-call’um s powder, 
and worthy Dame Trashem’s pill , and thus make widows and 
orphans, and cheat the regular and well-studied physician, in 
order to get the name of wise women and skeely neighbours, 
and so forth. But no more on’k Mother Nicneveu' and I 
will meet one day, and she aball know there is danger in deahng 
with the doctor ’ 

‘ It IS a true word, and many have found it,’ said the page , 
‘ but, under your fovour, I womd &in walk abroad for a btUe 
and see these sports.’ 

‘It IS well moved,’ said the doctor, ‘and I too should be 
showing myself abroad. Moreover, the play waits us, young 
man , to-day, tatus mundus agtt hthrwnem ’ And they salhed 
forth accorm^ly mto the mirthiul scene. 

> See Note IS 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Bee on yen Teidaiit lawn, the gathering crowd 
Thickens ammn , the bnxom nymphs advance 

Lost m tim rammon jot, and the hold dsve 
Tswns on his wealthy master nnreproTed. 

SoMKEYiUii, &iral SportM 

/ I MIE leappearance of dignified chamberlain on iihe 
I street of the village was eagerly hailed by the revellers, 

-M. as a pledge that the play, or dramatic representation, 
which had hem postponed owing to his absence was now fall 
sorely to commence. Anything like an approach to this most 
interesting of all amosements was of recent ongm in Scotland, 
and engaged pnbhc attention in proportion. All other sports 
were discontmoecL The dance aroond the Maypole was ar- 
rested, the nng broken up and dispersed, while the dancers, 
each leading his partner by the band, tnpped off to the silvan 
theatre. A trace was m hke manner achieved betwut a huge 
brown bear and certam mastiffs, who were tnggiim and piilli:w 
at hiB shaggy coat^ under the mediation of uie bear-wi^ and 
half a dozen butchers and yeomen, who, by dmt of ‘ staving and 
tailing,’ as it was techmcally termed, separated the unfiirt^ate 
animals, whose fury had for an hour past bemi their chief amuse- 
ment. The itmerant minstrel found himself deserted by the 
audience he had collected, even m the most interesting passage 
of the romance which he recited, and just as he was sendi^ 
about his boy, with bonnet in hand, to collect their oblations. 
He mdignanlJy stopped short in the midst of Bosewal and 
JAlum, and, replacmg his three-strmged fiddle, or rebeck, m 
its leathern case, followed the mowd, with no good-will, to the 
exhibition which had superseded his own. The ju^ler bad 
ceased bis exertions of emitting flame and smoke, and was con- 
tent to respire m the manner of ordmary mortals rather than 
to play gratmtously the part of a fiery dragon. In shorty all 
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oiiher sports were suspended, so eag^ly did the rardlers throng 
towards the place of representation. 

They would err greatiy who should regulate their ideas of 
this dramatic exhibition upon ilioBe derived from a modem 
theatre , for the rude shows of Thespis were &r less different 
from those exhibited by Eunpides on the stage of Athens, with 
all its magnificent decorations and pomp of dresses and of 
scenery In the present case there were no scenes, no stage, 
no machinery, no pit, box, and gallery, no box-lobby, and, 
what might m poor Scotliuid be some consolation for other 
negations, there was no taking of money at the door As in the 
devices of the magnanimous Bottom, the actors bad a greensward 
plot for a stage, and a hawthorn bush for a greenroom and 
tinng-house, the spectators being accommodated with seats 
on the artificial ba^ which had been raised around three- 
fourths of the playground, the remainder being left omu for 
the entrance and exit of the performers. Here sate the un- 
cntical audience, the chambmlaiu m the centre, as the person 
highest m office — all ahve to enjoyment and admuataon, and all 
therefore dead to cnticism 

The characters which appeared and disappeared before the 
amused and interested audience were those wbch fill the 
earher stage m all nations — old men, cheated by their wives 
and daughters, pdla^ by their sons, and imposed on by their 
domestics, a braggadocio captain, a knavish pardoner or qums- 
tionary, a country bumpkin, and a wanton city dome Amid 
all these, and more acceptable than almost the whole put to- 
gether, was the all-hcensed fool, the Gracioso of the Spanish 
drama, who, with his cap fiishioned mto the resemblance of a 
coxcomb, and his bauble, a truncheon terminated by a carved 
figure, wearing a fool’s cap, m his hand, went, came, and 
returned, mining in every scene of the piece, and interrupting 
the busmess, without having any share himself m the action, 
and ever and anon transferring his gibes from the actors on 
the stage to the audience who sate around, prompt to applaud 
the whole. 

The wit of the piece, which was not of the most polished 
kmd, was chiefly (hrected aminst ti)e superstitious practioes 
of the Gathohc rehgion , and the stage artillery bad on this 
occasion been levell^ by no less a person than Doctor Lundm, 
who had not only commanded the manager of the entertam- 
ment to select one of the numerous satires which had been 
written against the Papists (several of which were cast m a 
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dramatic fonn), bat had eren, like tiie Frmce of Demnark, 
cansed them to insert, or, according to his ovn phrase, to infuse, 
here and there, a few pleasantries of his own penning on the 
same mezhanstible snhject, hoping thereby to mollify we ngonr 
of the Lady of Lochleven towards paebmes of this descnpbon. 
He felled not to jog Bolaiid’s elbow, who was sitting in state 
behind him, and recommend to his particular attention those 
&TOunte passages. As for the page, to whom the veiy idea of 
smdi an eolation, simple as it was, was entirely new, he beheld 
it with the undimmished and ecstatic dehght with which men 
of all ranks look fer the first time on drai^tic representation, 
and laughed, shouted, and clapped his hands as the peifermance 
proceeded. An mcident at length took place whufe effectually 
broke off his mterest in the busmess of the scene 

One of the principal personages m the comic part of the 
drama was, as we have already said, a qnmstionaiy or pardoner, 
one of those itmerants who hawked about from place to place 
rehcs, real or pretended, with which he excited the devotion at 
once and the chanty of the p^nlace, and generally deceived 
both the one and the other The hypocrisy, impudence, and 
profligaiT^ of these dencal wanderers had made them the 
subject of satire 6vm the tune of Chaucer down to that of 
Heywood. Their present representative ^ed not to follow 
the same hne of humour, exhibiting pig’s bones for relics, and 
boastmg the virtues of si^l tin crosses, which had bemi shaken 
m the holy porrmger at Loretto,and of cockle-shells, which had 
been brought from the shrme of St James of Compostella, all 
which he disposed of to the devout Catiiolics at nearly as high 
a pnce as antiquanes are now wdhng to pay fer baubles of 
similar mtnnsic value At lengtii the paraonm pulled from 
hiB Bcnp a small phial of dear water, of which he vaunted the 
quahly m the fellowing verses — 

'Lutneth, people, erenche one. 

For in the londe of Bebylone, 

Far eastward I wot it lyeth. 

And 18 the first londe the sonne eqneth, 

Ilier, as he oometh 6o ont the se , 

In this ilk londe, as thinketh me, 

Bi^t as holie Icgendea t^ 

Snottreth from a roke a well. 

And falleth into ane hath of ston, 

'Wher chast Susanne, in tunes long gon 
Was wont to wash her ho^ and lun. 

Uickle TBitne hath that streme. 

As ye shall ae er that ye pas, 
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Emample liy thu bttle 

Throogli nightea cold and daydi bote, 

Hideiwud 1 have tt brought ; 

a wife made ahp or alide, 
vfi. a maiden atepp'd aaide, 

Pntteth thia water under her neae, 

Wold eba nold ahe, ahe aball aneee.* 

The jest, as the reader akilfiil m the antique language of the 
dnuna must at once perceive, turned on the same pivot as in 
the old minstrel tales of the Dnnking-Hom of Ktng ArAur 
and the Mantle made Anusa But the audience were neitlier 
learned nor critical enough to challenge its want of onginahty 
The potent rehc vas, after such gnmace and buffoonery as 
befittM the subject, presented successively to each of the female 
personages of we drama, not one of whom sustained ^e sup- 
posed test of discretion , but, to the mfimte delight of the 
audience, sneezed much louder and longer than perhaps they 
themselves bad counted on. The jest seemed at last worn 
threadbare, and the pardoner was passing on to some new 
pleasantry, when the jester or down of the drama, possessing 
himself secretly of the phial which contamed the wondrous 
honor, apphed it suddenly to die nose of a young woman, 
who, with her black silk muffler, or screen, drawn over her 
fece, was sitting m the foremost rank of Hie spectators, intent 
apparently upon the business of the stage. The contents 
of the phial, well calculated to sustain the credit of the 
pardoner’s le^d, set the damsel a-sneezing violently, an ad- 
mission of fi^ty which was received with shouts of rapture 
by the andienca These were soon, however, renewed at the 
expense of the jester himself when the insulted maiden extri- 
cated, ere the paroxysm was well over, one hand from the folds 
of her mantle, and bestowed on the wag a buffet, which made 
him reel fully his own length from the pardoner, and then 
acknowledge the fevour instant prostratioii. 

No one pties a jester overcome m his vocation, and the 
clown met with htde sympathy when, rising from the ground 
and whimpering forth his complamte of harsh treatment, he 
mvoked the assistance and sympathy of the audience. But 
the chamberlain, feeling his own dignity insulted, ordered two 
of his halberdiers to bnng the culprit bmore him. When these 
official persons first approached we virago, she threw herself 
mto an attitude of firm defiance, as if detmnuned to resist their 
authority , and from the sample of strength and spunt which 
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Ae had already displayed, they showed no alacniy at execut- 
ing their conmiiafflon. Bat on half a mmnte’a rraectioii, the 
dimsel changed totally her attitude and manner, folded her 
doak around her arms m modest and maiden-like foahion, and 
walked of her own accord to the presence of the great man, 
followed and guarded hy the two manful satelhtes. As she 
moved across me vacant space, and more especially as she stood 
at the footstool of the doer’s judgment-seat, the maiden dis- 
covered that lightness and dasbcily of stra, and natural grace 
of manner, wmch connoissenrs m female oeauty know to be 
sddom divided from it Moreover, her neat russet-coloured 
jacket, and short petticoat of the same colour, displayed a 
handsome form and a pretty leg Her features were concealed 
by the screen , but the doctor, whose gravily did not prevent 
bis pretensians to be a connoisseur of the school we have hinted 
at, saw enough to judge &,vourably of piece ly the sample. 

He began, however, with Gomaderable austenty of manner 
‘ And how now, sancy quean > ’ said the medical man of office , 
‘ what have you to say why I should not order you to be ducked 
m the loch for lifting your hand to the man m my presence T ’ 

‘Many,’ rephed the culpnt, ‘because I judge that your 
honour will not think the odd bath necessary for my com- 
plamts.’ 

‘A pestilent iade,’ said the doctor, whispering to Boland 
Gimme, ‘and I ’ll warrant her a good one her voice is as sweet 
as But^ my pretty maiden,’ said he, ‘you show us 

wonderful httle of that countenance of yours, be pleased to 
throw aside your muffler’ 

‘I trust your honour will excuse me till we are more private,’ 
answered the maidmi , ‘ for 1 have acqnamtance, and I should 
hke ill to be known m the country as the poor girl whom that 
scurvy knave put his jest upon.’ 

‘Fear nothing for thy name, my sweet httle modicnm 
of candied manna ' ’ iroliM the doctor , ‘ for I protest to you as 
I am chamberlam of Lochleven, Einro^ and so forth, that the 
chaste Susanna herself could not have snuffed that elixir with- 
out sternutation, bemg m truth a curious distillation of recti- 
fied aeetum, or vmegar of the sun, prepared by nune own honda 
Wherefore, as thou sayest thou wilt come to me in pnvate, 
and express thy contrition fiu the offence whereof thon hast 
hemi gmlty, I command that all for the piesmit to forward as if 
no such mterruption of the prescribed course had taken place.’ 

The damsel conrtesied and tripped back to her place. The 
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^7 proceeded, bnt it no longer attracted the attention of 
Boland GnemeL 

The voice, the fignie^ and what the veil mimitted to he 
seen of the neck and tresses, of the viUam damsel hore so 
Btxtmg a resemhiance to those of Gathefnne ^yton that he felt 
like one bewildered in the mases of a changeful and stnpifying 
dream. The memorable scene of the hostelne rushed on his 
recollectum, with aU its doubtM and marvdloos ciicumstanoes. 
Were the t^es of enchantment which he had read in romances 
realised in this extraordinary gpl t Could she transport herself 
from the walled and guardea Gastie of Lochleven, moated with 
its broad lake (toward which he cast back a look as if to ascer- 
tain it was still m existence), and watched with such scrupulous 
care as the safety of a nation demanded. Could she surmount 
all these obstacL^ and make sn<di careless aud dangerous use 
of her hberty as to engage herself pubhcly in a quarrel in a 
village feirl Boland was unable to determine whether the 
exerbons which it must have cost her to gam her freedom or 
the use to which she bad pnt it render^ her the most un- 
accountable creature. 

Lost in these meditations, he kept his gase fixed on the 
subject of them, and m every casual motion discovered, or 
thought he discovered, something which reminded him still 
more strongly of Cathenne Seyton. It occurred to him more 
than once, mdeed, that he might be deceiving himself by ex- 
aggerating some casual likeness mto absolute identity Bnt 
tnw the meeting at the hostelne of St Michael’s returned to 
his mmd, and it seemed m the highest degree improbable that, 
under such vanons mrcumstances, mere imagmation should 
twice have found opTOitamty to play him the self-same tnck. 
This time^ however, he determined to have his doubts resolved, 
and for this purpose he sate during the rest of the play like a 
(myhound in the shp, ready to spring upon the hare we instant 
tiiat she was started. The damsel, whom he watched atten- 
tively lest she should escajpe m the crowd when the cpectade 
was dosed, sate as if per^tly nnconsmons that she was ob- 
served. But the worthy doctor marked the direction of his 
qyes, and magnanimously suppressed his own mdination to 
beome the Theseus to this Hippolyta, in deference to the rights 
of hospitahty, which enjomed him to forbear interference with 
the pl^urable pursuits of his young friend He passed one 
or two formal gibes upon the &ed attention which the page 
paid to the unknown, and upon his own jedonu^ , adding how- 
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ever, that if both were to be presented to the patient at ono^ he 
had little doubt she would think the younger man the sounder 
prescnptioiL ‘ I faar me,’ he added, ‘ we shall have no news 
of the knave Anditermu^ty for some tune, amce the vemim 
whom I sent after him seem to have ^ved corbie-messengerB. 
So yon have an hour or two on your nands. Master Pa^ , and 
as we minstrels are beginning to strike up, now that w play 
IS ended, why, an you incline for a dance, yonder is the green, 
and there aits your partner I tnist yon wiU hold me perfect m 
my diagnostics, smce I see witji half an eye what disease you 
are sick o^ and have administered a pleasmg remedy 

Diacemit aapiena les (aa diamlieta hath it) qnaa conftmdit aadlns.’ 

The page hardly heard liie end of the learned adage, or the 
(diarge which the chamberlam gave him to be withm reach, m 
case of the warns amvmg suddenly, and sooner than eroected, 
BO eager was he at once to shake himself free of his fearned 
associate and to satisfy his curiosity regardmg the unknown 
damsel Yet, in the hs^ witii which he made towards her, he 
feund tune to reflect that, m order to secure an opportunity of 
conversing with her in pnvate, he must not alarm her at first 
accostmgner He therefore composed his manner and gait, and 
advancing with becoming self-confidence before three or four 
countiy-^ows who were mtent on the same design, Wt knew 
not so well how to put tkeir request mto shape, Im acquamted 
her that he, as the depuW of &e venerable chamberlain, re- 
quested the honour of hm hand as a partner 

'The venerable chamberlain,’ said the damsel, firanklj, readh- 
ing Ike page her hand, ‘ does veiy well to exercise this part of 
his privilege by deputy , and I simpoBe the laws of the revels 
leave me no choice but to accept of his feithfiil delegate.’ 

‘ Provided, feir damsel’ s^d ike page^ ‘his (koioe of a dele- 
gate 18 not altogether distasteful to you ’ 

‘ Of that, fiur sir,’ rtmlied ike maiden, ' I will tell you more 
when we have danc^ the first measure.’ 

Galkmme Seyton had admirable skill m gestic lore, and was 
someiknes called on to dance fiu the amusement of her ro;pd 
mistress. Boland Graeme had oftmi been a spectator of her st^ 
and sometunes, at the Queen’s command, Gathenne’s partner 
on suck occasions. He was, therefore^ perfectly acquaints with 
Gatherme’s mode of dancing, and observed that his preset 
partner, in grace, iu agility, m quickness of ear, and precision 
of executiOD, exactly resembled ker, save tkat ike Sootiash jig 
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which he now danced wiih her required a mine violent and 
rapid motion, and more rustic a^ity, than the stately pavens, 
lavoltas, and courantoes which he had seen her execute m the 
chamber of Queen Mary The active duties of the dance left 
him httle time for reflection, and none for conversation, but 
when their jpas de dmx was fiiushed, amidst the acclamations of 
the villagers, who had seldom witnessed such an exhibition, he 
took an opportnmty, when they yielded up the green to ano^er 
couple, to use the pnvilege of a partner, and enter mto conversa- 
tion with the mysterious maiden whom he still held by the hand. 

‘Fair partner, may I not crave the name of her who has 
graced me thus fort’ 

‘Ton may,’ said the maiden , ‘but it is a question whether 
I shall answer you ’ 

‘ And why t ’ asked Boland. 

‘Because nobody gives anything for nothing, and yon can 
tell me nothmg m return wmch 1 care to hear * 

‘ Could I not teU you my name and hneage, m exchange for 
yours 1 ’ returned Boland. 

‘ No ” answered the maiden, ‘for yon know httle of either ’ 
‘Howl’ said the ^e, somewhat angrily 
‘Wrath you not for the matter,’ said the damsel , ‘I will 
show you m an instant that I know more of you than you do 
of yourself’ 

‘ Indeed ' ’ answered Graeme , ‘ for whom then do you take me f ’ 
‘ For the wild folcon,’ answered she, ‘ whom a dog brought in 
his month to a certain castle, when he was hut an unfledged 
eyas , for the hawk whom men dare not let fly, lest he should 
check at game and pounce on camon , whom folk must keep 
hooded till he has the proper light of his eyes, and can discover 
good from eviL’ 

‘Well — be it so,’ replied Boland Graeme , ‘ I guess at a part 
of your parable, foir mistress mine , and perhaps I know as much 
of you as you do of me, and can well dispense with the infonna- 
tion which yon are so niggard m givmg ’ 

‘ Prove that,’ said the maiden, ‘and I will give you credit for 
more penetration than I judged yon to he gift^ withaL’ 

‘It shall be proved mstantly,’ said Boland Grsema ‘The 
first letter of your name is 8 and the last N ’ 

‘ Admirable ' ’ said his parbier ; ‘ ^ess on.’ 

‘ It pleases yon to-day,’ contmned Boland, ‘ to wear the snood 
and kirtle^ and perhaps you may be seen to-morrow m hat and 
feather, h^ and doublet’ 
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‘ In the dont > — m the dost * yon have hit the veiy white,’ 
said the damsel, suppressing a great mdination to laugh. 

‘ You can switch men’s eyes out of their heads, as w^ as the 
heart out of their bosoms.’ 

These last words were uttered m a low and tender tone, 
which, to Boland’s great mortification, and somewhat to his dis- 
pleasure, was so &r finm allaying, that it greatly mcreased, his 
partner’s disposition to laumto She could scarce compose 
herself while she replied, ‘If yon had thought my hand so 
formidable,’ extncating it fixim his hold, ‘ you would not have 
grasped it so hard , but I perceire yon know me so fully that 
there is no occasion to show yon my &ce.’ 

‘Fair Gathenne,’ said the page, ‘he were unworthy ever to 
have seen you, fiv less to nave dwdt so long m the same 
service, and under the same roof with you, who could mistake 
your air, your gesture, your step m wdking or m dancmg the 
turn of your neck, the symmetry of your form none could he 
so dull as not to recognise you by so many proofo , but for m^ 
I could swear even to that tress of hair that escapes from under 
your muffler ’ 

‘And to the free, of course, which that muffler covers,’ said 
the maiden, removing her veil, and in an instant endeavouring 
to replace it. Shewowed the features of Gathenne, but an 
unusual degree of petulant impatience infiamed them when, 
from some awkwardness in her management of the muffler, she 
was unable agam to adjust it with that dextenty which was a 
prmcipal aocompliBhment of the coquettes of the tune. 

‘ The fiend nve the rag to tatters < ’ said the damsel, as the 
veil fluttered about her shoulders, with an accent so earnest 
and decided that it made the ^ge start He looked agam at 
the damsel’s foce, but the information which his eyes received 
was to the same pniport as before. He assisted her to adjust 
her muffler, and txith were for an instant sdent The damsel 
spoke first, for Boland Grmme was overwhelmed with surprise 
at the contrarieties which Cayenne Seyton seemed to mdnde 
in her person and character 

‘Yon are surprised,’ said the damsel to him, ‘at what you 
see and hear But the tunes which make females men are least 
of all fitted for men to become women , yet yon yourself are m 
danger of such a change.’ 

U m danger of becoming efleminate ' ’ said the page. 

‘ Yes, yon, for all the bolmess of your reply,’ said &e damsel 
‘When yon should hold feat your lehgion, hmuae it is assailed 
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aa all sides by rebels, trutors, and hereticsi, you let it gbde ont 
of your breast like water grasped m the oand. If yon are 
dnvea from the &ith of yonr fathers from fear of a traitor, is 
not that womanish f If you are cajoled by the conning argu- 
ments of a trumpeter of heresy, or the praises of a Pontanic 
old woman, is not that womanish t If you are bribed by the 
hope of spoil and preferment, is not that womamshT And 
wl^ you wonder at my venting a threat or an execration, 
should you not wonder at yourself, who, pretending to a genfle 
name, and aspiring to kmghlliood, can be at the same tune 
cowardly, silly, and self-mterested J ’ 

‘ I would t^t a man would bring such a charge < ’ said the 
page, ‘he should see, ere his hfe was a minute older, whether 


‘ Beware of such big words,’ answered the maiden , ‘ yon 
said but anon that I sometimes wear hose and doublet.’ 


‘ But remain still Cathenne Seyton, wear what you list,' said 
the p^e, endeaYonnng again to possess himself of her hand. 

‘ You indeed are plea^ to call me so,’ replied the maiden, 
evading his intention, * but I have many other names besides.’ 

‘ And wdl you not reply to that,’ said the page, ‘ by which you 
are distinguiwed beyond every other maiden in Scotland t ' 

The d^sel, unalinred by nis praises, still kept aloof, and 
sung with gaiety a verse from an old ballad — 


* O some do call me Jack, sweet 
And some do call me Gill , 
Bat when I nde to Holyrood, 
My name is Wilful Wia’ 


love. 


‘ 'Wilful Will ' ’ exclaimed the page, impatiently , ‘ say rather 
Will o’ the Wisp — Jack with tbe for never was such 

a deceitful or wandenng meteor ' ’ 

‘ If I be such,’ repli^ the maiden, ‘I ask no fools to follow 
ma If they do so, it is at their own pleasure, and must be on 
their own proper penL' 

‘ Nay, but, dearest Catherine,’ said Boland Gimme, ‘ be for 
one instant senoua’ 

‘ H you will call me your dearest Gatherma when I have 
given yon so many names to choose upon,’ rephed the damsel, 
‘ I would ask yon how, supposing me for two or three hours of 
my life escapra from yonder tower, you have the cruelly to 
aA me to be senous dnmig the only merry moments I ^ve 
seen perhaps for months t ' 
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‘Ay, bat,&iT Gatiiemie, i^ere are moments of de^ and 
Ime fseling which are worth ten i^onsand years of the hve- 
liest mirth, and such was that of yesterday, when yon so 
nearly ’ 

‘ So nearly what 1 ’ demanded the damsel, hastdy 

* When you approached your hps so near to the sign you had 
traced on my forehead.’ 

‘ Mother of HeaTen < ’ exclauned she, m a yet fiercer tone, 
and with a mote mascnhne manner than she hw yet eihibited. 
‘ Catherine Seyton approach hmr hps to a man’s brow, and thou 
that man I Vassal, thou best < ’ 

Tie para stood astomshed , but, conceiving he had alarmed 
the damsd’s dehcacy by aUuding to the enthusiasm of a moment, 
and the manner m which she md expressed it, he endeavoured 
to folter forth an apology His exenses, though he was unable 
to give them any regular shape, were accepted by his com- 
panion, who had mdeed suppreraed her mdignation after its 
tot explosion. ‘ Speak no more on ’t,’ she sauL ‘And now let 
ns part, our conversation may attract more notice than is 
convement for either of us.’ 

‘ Nay, but allow me at least to follow you to some sequestmed 
place.’ 

‘ Ton dare not,’ rephed the maiden. 

‘How,’ said the youth, ‘ dare not? where is it yon dare go, 
where I dare not follow f ’ 

‘ You fear a will o’ the wisp,’ said the damsel , ‘ how would 
^^fime a fiery dragon, with an enchantress mounted on its 

‘Like Sir Eger, Sir Gnmei, or Sir Greysteil,’ said the page , 
‘ but be there such toys to be seen here t ’ 

‘I go to Mother Nicneven’^’ answered the maid , ‘and she 
IB witm enough to rem the homed devil, with a red silk thread 
for a bndle, and a rowan-tree sintih for a whip ' 

‘ I will follow you,’ said the page, 

‘ Let it be at some distance,' said the maiden. 

And wrappmg her mantle round her with more success than 
on her former attempt, she mingled with the throi^, and 
walked towards the village, heetolly followed Roland 
Graeme at some distance, and under every precaution which he 
could use to prevent his purpose fixnn be^ observed. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Yes, It u she wluMe ejea look’d on thy ihildhood. 

And watch d with tremhbng hope thy dawn of yonth. 

That now, with these same eyeballs dunm’d wilh age, 

And dimmer yet with teai% sees thy dishononr 

OidPlay 

A T the entrance of the mincipal, or indeed, so to speak, 
the only, street in Kinross the damsel, whose steps 
^ ^ were pursued by Boland Grseme, cast a glance bdund 
her, as if to he certain he had not lost trace of ner, and then 
plunged down a very narrow lane which ran betwixt two rows 
of poor and ruinous cottages. She paused for a second at the 
door of one of those miserable tenements, agam cast her eye up 
the lane towards Boland, then lifted the lat^ opened the door, 
and disappeared from his Tiew 
With i^tever haste the page followed her example, the 
difficnlly which he found in di^venng the tnck of the latch, 
which md not work quite m the usual manner, and m pushing 
open the door, which did not yield to his first effort^ delayed 
for a minute or two his entrance mto the cottage. A dark and 
smoky passage led, as usual, betwixt the extenor wall of the 
house and the ‘ hallan,* or clay wall, which serred as a partition 
betwixt it and the intenor At the end of this passage, and 
through the partition, was a door leading into the ‘ ben,’ or inner 
chamber of the cottage, and when Boland Gimme’s band was 

S the latch of this door, a female voice pronounced, ‘Bene- 
s qm vemcU in nomine Domini, damnandas qtu in nomine 
tntmia ’ On entering the apartment, he perceived the fi^re 
which the chamberlam had romted out to mm as Mother Nic- 
neven, seated beside the lowly hearth But there was no other 
person in the room Boland Gimme gazed around in surprise 
at the disappearance of Gatherme S^rton, without raying much 
regard to the supposed sorceress, until she attracted and riveted 
his regard ly the tone m which she asked him — ‘What seekest 
thou here 1 ^ 
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'I seek,’ Bud tbe page, vitii mneh embanassment — ‘I 
ee^ ’ 

£nt his answer was cat short when the old woman, drawing 
her huge grey eyehrows sternly together, with a frown whi(£ 
knitted her brow mto a thonsand wrinkles, arose, and erecting 
herself np to her fliU natnral sue, tore the keidiief from her 
head, and seiziiig Boland by the arm, made two stndes across 
the floor of the apartment to a small window throngh which the 
light Ml fall on her free, and showed the aetonishM youth the 
conntenance of MugHalftn Ghseme. ‘Tes, Boland,’ she said, 

‘ thme ^es deceive wee not ^ey show thee trnly^ the features 
of her whom thou hast thyself deceived, whose wme thou hast 
turned mto gall, her bread of joyfrlness mto bitter raison, her 
hope mto the blackest despair It is she who now demands of 
th^ what seekest thou here t — she whose heaviest sm towards 
Heaven hath been, that she loved thee even better than the 
wt»l of the whole church, and could not without reluctance 
surrender thee even m the cause of God — she now asks yon, 
what seekest thou here t ’ 

While she spoke, she kept her broad hlat^ eye riveted on the 
youth’s free, with the expression with which the eagle r^aids 
his prey ere he tears it to pieces. Boland Mt hunself ^ the 
moment mcapahle either of i^y or evasion. This extraordma^ 
enthuBiaBt hra preserved over him m some measure the ascend- 
ency which she nad acquired dnrmg his childhood , and besides, 
he knew the violence of her passions and her impatienoe of 
contradiction, and was smmible that almost any rqily whuh he 
could make was likely to throw her mto an ecsta^ of rage. He 
was therefore adent , and Magdalen Gimme proceeded with 
increasmg enthusiaam m her apostrophe — ' Cmce more, what 
seek’st thou, Mse hoyl — sed'st thou the honour thou hast 
renounced, the forth thou hast ihandoned, the hopes thou hast 
destroyed 1 Or didst thou seek me, the sole protectress of thy 
youth, the only parent whom thou h^ known, that thou mayest 
trample on my grey bans, even as thou hast already trampled 
on the best wuhes of my heart t ’ 

‘Pardon me, mother,’ said Boland Grmme, ‘hut^ in truth 
and reason, I deserve not your blama 1 have hera treated 
amonpt yon — even by yourself my revered parent, as well as 
by others — as one who lacked the common attributes of free- 
will and human reason, or was at least deemed unfit to exercise 
them A land of enchantment have I been led mto, and spella 
have been cast around me — every one has met me m Aa gnum — 
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every onehas qwken to me in paiablea — I have been like one 
who walks m a weary and bewildennn dream , and now you 
blame me that 1 have not the sense, and judgment^ and ste^- 
nesB of a waking, and a disenchanted, and a reasonable man, 
who knows what ne is doing, and wherefore he does it < If one 
most walk with masks and spectres, who waft themselves from 
place to place as it were m vision rather than reality, it might 
shake the soundest & 1 II 1 and turn the wisest head. I son^ty 
smce I most needs avow my foUy, the same Gathenne Seyton 
with whom yon made me first acqnamted, and whom I most 
strangely find m this village of Kinross, ga^t among llie 
revellers, when I had but just left her m the well-gnarded 
Chstle of Lochleven, the sad attendant of an imprisoned Queen 
I sought her, and m her place I find you, my mother, more 

^d what hadst thou to do wilh Gathenne Seyton t ' said 
the matron, sternly , ‘ is this a time or a world to follow maidens, 
or to dance around a Maypole t When the trumpet summons 
every true-hearted Scotsman around the standard of the true 
sovereign, ahalt thou be found loitermg m a lady’s bower T ’ 

‘ No, by Heaven, nor imprisoned in the rugged walls of an 
island caMe ' ’ answered ^land Grseme ‘ I would the blast 
were to sound even now, for I foar that nothing less loud wiU 
dispd the chimerical yisions by which I am surrounded.’ 

‘^ubt not that it wdl be winded,’ said the matron, 'and 
that so fearfully loud, that Scotland will never hear the like 
until the last and loudest blast of all shall announce to moun- 
tam and to valley that tune is no more. Meanwhile, be thou 
but brave and constant. Serve God, and honour thy sovereign. 
Abide by thy rehgion. 1 cannot — 1 will not — I dare not ask 
thee the truth of the terrible surmises 1 have heard touching 
thy felling away — perfect not that accursed sacnfioe , and yet, 
even at this late hour, thou mayest be what 1 have hoped for, 
the son of mv dearest hope. What say 1 i The son of my hope f 
Thou shalt be the hope of Scotland, her boast and her honour ' 
Even thy wildest and most foolish wishes may perchance be 
fulfilled. I might blush to mingle meaner motives with the 
noble guerdon 1 hold out to thee. It shames me, being such 
as I am, to mention the idle passions of youth, save with 
contempt and the purpose of censure. But we must bnbe 
childzen to wholesome medicine by the offer of cates, and 
youth to Wourable achievement with the promise of pleasure. 
Mark m^ therefore, .Boland. The love of Gathenne Seyton 
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'win follow Mm only who shall achieve 'ihe foeedom of her 
mistress , and beheve, it may be one day m Ihine own power to 
be that happy lover Cast, therefore, away donbt ^ fear, 
and prepare to do what idigion calls for, what thy conntty 
t^amanda of the^ what thy duty as a snlgect and as a serrant 
aIiTta require at yonr hand , and be assni^ even the idlest or 
wildest wishes of thy heart will be most readily attained by 
following the call of thy duly ’ 

As she ceased speaking, a double knock was heard against 
Ihe inner door Ihe matron, hastily adjusting her muffler 
and resuming her chaar by Ihe hearth, demanded who was 
there. 

'Sake tn tumine saneto,' was answered from without. 

‘ Sakete et voe,' answered Magdalen Gimme. 

And a man entered m the ordinary dress of a nobleman’s 
retamer, wearing at his mrdle a sword and bncklm ‘ I sought 
TOu,’ said he, ‘my mo&er, and him whom I see with yon.’ 
Then addrresing himself to Boland Grmme, he said to nun, 
‘ Hast thou not a packet from George Douglas 1 ’ 

‘ I have,’ said the page, suddenly recollecting that which bad 
been committed to ms charge m the morning, ‘but I may not 
dehver it to any one without some token that they have a right 
to ask it’ 

‘You SOT well,’ rephed the semng-man, and whispered mto 
his ear, ‘The packet which I ask is the report to his fotibier, 
will this token suffice t ’ 

‘It will,’ rephed the page, and taking the packet from his 
bosom, gave it to the num. 

‘ 1 wdl return presently,' sard the servmg-man, and left the 
cottage. 

Boland had now sufficiently recovered his snipnse to accost 
hiB relative m turn, and request to know the reason why he 
found her in so precanons a disguise, and a place so dangerous. 
‘You cannot be ignorant,’ he said, ‘of the hatred t&t the 
Lady of Lochleven bears to those of your — that is of our 
reli^on , yonr present disguise lays yon open to suspicions of 
a different kmd, but infer^ no 1^ hazard , and whether as a 
Cathohc, or as a sorceress, or as a friend to the unfintunate 
Queen, you are m equal danger, if apprehended wilhm the 
bounds of the Douglas , and m the chamWlam who administers 
their authonty you have, for his own reasons, an enmny, and a 
bitter one.’ 

‘ I know it^' said the matron, her eyes kindlmg with triumph , 
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‘I knOT ihat^ yam of hm Schoolcraft and carnal msdooi, Loire 
Londm vievs vith jealoosy and hatred tiie blessings which tiie 
somts bare conferr^ on my prayers, and on the holyiehcs, 
before the touch, nay, before the bare presence, of which disease 
and death hare so often been known to retreat. 1 know he 
would rend and tear me , but their is a dham and a muzale on 
the ban-dog that shall restrain his fiiry, and the Master's servant 
shall not be offended by him until the Master’s work is wrought 
When that hour comes, let the shadows of the evening descend 
on me m thunder and in tempest the tune shall be wdcome 
that reheves my eyes ftom seeing gnilt and my ears from 
listening to blasphemy Do Ihou out be constant, play ^y 
part as I have played and wdl play mine , and my ndease shall 
be like that of a blessed mart^ whose ascent to Heaven angels 
had with psalm and song, whde earth pursues him with hiss 
and with execration.’ 

As she concluded, the servmg-man agam entered the cottage, 
and said, ‘ All is well ' the time holds for to-morrow night’ 

‘ What time 1 what holds 1 ’ exclaimed Roland (3nem& ‘ I 

trust I have given the Douglas’s packet to no wrong ’ 

‘ Content yourself young man,’ answered the serving-man , 
‘thou hast my word and token’ 

‘ I know not if the token be right,’ said the page , ‘and I 
care not much for the word of a stranger ’ 

‘ What,’ said the matron, ‘ although thou mayest have given 
a packet delivered to thy chaige by one of the Queen’s rebek 
into the hand of a loyal subject — there were no great mistake 
in that^ thou hot-brained boy ' ’ 

‘ By St. Andrew, there were foul mistake, though,’ uiswered 
the page , ‘ it is the very spirit of my duty, m this first stage of 
chivalry, to be fiuthiul to my trust , and had the devil given 
me a message to discharge, I would not — so 1 had plighted 
my fiiith to the contrary — betray his counsel to an an^ of 
light.’ 

‘Now, by the love I once bore thee,’ said the matron, ‘I 
could slay thee wiA mine own hand, when I hear thee talk of 
a dearer fiuth being doe to rebels and heretics than thou 
owest to thy church and thy pnnce ' ’ 

‘ Be iiatient, my good sister,’ said the servmg-man , ‘ I will 
give him such reasons as shidl counterbalance the scruples 
which beset him the spirit is honourable, though now it may 
be mistimed and misplaced. Follow m^ young man.’ 

‘ Ere I go to call t^ stranger to a reigning,’ said the page 
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to the msbon, ‘is Ihete nothing I can do for yom comfort and 
aafoiy f’ 

< Nothing,’ she replied — ‘nothing, save what will lead more 
to thine own honour, the samts v^o have protected me thus 
fiir wiU lend me snoconr as 1 need it ^hmul the path of 
gloivthat 18 before the^ and onlylhink of me as the creature on 
earm who will be most delighted to hear of thy feme. Follow 
the stranger, he hath tidu^ 6a you that yon little erpect’ 
The strainer lemamed on the threshold as if waiting for 
Boland, and as soon as he saw him pnt himadf m motion he 
moved on before at a q nude pace. Divmg still deeper down the 
lane, Boland perceived that it was now bordered bv bmldmgs 
upon the one side only, and that the other was ^ced by a 
high old waU, over which some trees extended their branches. 
Descending a good way foriher, they came to a small door m 
the walL BoIand’B gaide paus^ looked around for an instant 
to see if any one were withm sight, then taking a key from 
his pocket, opened the door and entered, making a sign to 
Bolimd GiWe to follow him. He did so, and we stranger 
locked the door carefully on the inside. Durmg this operation 
the psge had a moment to look around, and perceived that he 
was m a small orchard very tnmly kept 
The stranger led him through an alley or two, shaded by 
trees loaded with summer-froih mto a pleached ar^ur, where, 
taking the turf-seat which was on the one side, he motioned to 
Boland to occimy that which was opposite to him, and, after 
a momentary silwce, opened the conversation as follows ‘ You 
have asked a better warrant than the word of a mere stran^ 
to satisfy you that I have the authority of George of Dou^s 
for poesessing myself of the packet entrusted to your diarge 1 ’ 
‘It 18 premsely the pomt on which 1 demand reckoning of 
yon,’ said Boland. ‘I fear 1 have acted hastdy, if so^ I must 
redeem my error as I best may ’ 

‘You hold me then as a perfect stranger f’ said the man. 
‘ Look at my fece more attentively, and see if the features do 
not resemble those of a man much known to you foimerfy ’ 
Boland gased attentively , but the ideas recalled to hismmd 
were so inconsistent with the mean and servile dress of the 
person before him that he did not venture to egress the 
(qnnion which he was irresistibly wduoed to form. 

‘Yes, my son,’ said the stran^, observing bis embairass- 
ment, ‘^on do mdeed see before ^n the uiwrtnnate Father 
Ambrosius^ who once accounted his ministry crowned m your 
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preservation from the snares of heie^, bat who is now oon- 
demned to lament thee as a castaway' ’ 

Boland Gimme’s kmdness of heart was at least equal to his 
vivacity of temper he conld not bear to see his ancient and 
hononred master and spintnal nide in a sitnation which m- 
ferred a change of fortune so mmancholy, but^ throwing himself 
at his feet, grasped his knees and wept mond. 

‘What mean these tears, my sonv said the abbot, ‘if they 
are shed for roar own sms and folhes, surely they are gracious 
showers, and may avail thee mutii , Wt weep not, if wey &11 
on my account. Ton mdeed see the superior of the com- 
mumty of St Mary’s m the dress of a poor sworder, who gives 
his master the use of his blade and bn^er, and, if needful, of 
his life, for a coarse hveiy coot, and four marks by the year 
But su^ a garb suits the time, and, m the period of the church 
militant , as well becomes her pielatra as stim, mitre, and crosier 
m the days of tiie churtii’s tnumph.’ 

‘By wmt &te,’ said t^ page — ‘and yet why,’ added he, 
chechng himself ‘need I askt Oatherme Se^n m some 
sort prqiared me for tins But that the change should be so 
absolute, the destruction so complete ' ’ 

‘Yes, my son,’ said the Abbot Ambrosins, 'thme own eyes 
beheld, m my unworthy elevation to the abbot’s stall, the last 
eroemal act of holy solemmty which shall be seen m the church 
of Sti Mary’s, until it shall please Heaven to turn back the 
captivity of the chuicL For the present, the shepherd is 
smitten — ay, wellnigh to the earth, the flocks are scattered, 
and the shrines of samts and martyrs, and pious bene&ctors 
to the church, are given to the owls of night and the satyrs of 
the desert’ 

‘And your brother, the Eni^t of Avenel — could he do 
nothing for your protection T ’ 

‘He himsw hath follen under the suspicion of the ruling 
powers,’ said the abbot, ‘ who are as unjust to their fnends as 
they are cruel to their enemies. I coud not gneve at it, did 
I hope it might estrau^ him from his cause , but I know the 
soul of Halberf and I rather foar it will drive him to prove 
his fidehty to their unhappy cause W some deed which may 
be yet more destructive to the church, and more offensive to 
Heaven. Enough of this, and now to the busmess of our 
meeting I trust you will hold it sufficient if I pass my word 
to you, that tiie packet of which you were lately the bearer 
was designed for my hands by George of Bonglast’ 
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‘Then,’ said the page, ‘is George ofDonglas ’ 

‘ A tme friend to his Queen, Koland , and 'wiU soon, I tmst, 
have his eyes opened to Ifre errors of his — miscalled — church ’ 
‘But what IS he to his &ther, and what to the Lady of 
liOi^eTen, who has been as a moiiier to him i ’ said the page, 
impatiently 

‘The h^ friend to both, m tune and through eternity,’ 
said the abbots ‘if he shall prove the happy instrument for 
redeeming the evil they have wrought, and are still workmg ’ 
‘Stdl,’ said the page, ‘1 like not that good service iwch 
begins m breach of trust’ 

‘I blame not thy scruples, my son,’ said the abbot, ‘but 
the time which has wrenched asunder the allegiance of Chris- 
tians to the church, and of subjects to their ki^, has dissolved 
all the leaser bonds of society, and, m such days, mere human 
ties must no more restram our progress than the brambles and 
bners, which catch hold of his garments, should delay the path 
of a pilgnm who travels to pay his vowa’ 

‘But, my &ther ’ said the youth, and then stopt short 

in a hesitating manner 

‘Speak on, my son,’ said the abbot — ‘enpeak without fear’ 
‘Let me not offend ;^on, then,’ said B.oland, ‘when I say, 
that it 18 even this which our adveisanes charge against us, 
when they say that, shapmg the means according to the end, we 
are wdhng to commit great moral evil m order that we may 
work out eventual good.’ 

‘ 'The heretics have played their usual arts on you, my son,’ 
said the abbot , ‘ they woidd willingly deprive us of the power of 
actmg wisely and secretly, though their possession of superior 
frnce forbids our contending with them on the terms of equably 
They have reduced us to a state of exhausted weakness, and 
now would &m proscribe the means by which weakness, through 
aU tbe range of nature, supplies me lack of strei^th, and 
defends its^ against its potent enemies. As well might the 
hound say to the hare, “ iJse not these wily turns to escape me, 
but contend wilh me m pitched battle,” as me armed and power- 
ful heretic demand of the down-trodden and oppressed (Mhohc 
to lay aside the wisdom of the serpent, by which alone they may 
agam hope to raise up the Jerusalem over which they weep, 
and which it IS their duty to rebuild. But more of this hereafter 
And now, my son, I command thee on thy fruth to tell me truly 
and particularly what has chanced to thee since we parted, and 
what is the present state of thy oonsmenca Thy ration, our 
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sister Magdalen, is a woman of excellent „ 
zeal which neither donbt nor danger can quenw , but yet it is 
not a zeal altogether accordmg to raowledge , wherefore my son, 
I would willingly be myself my mterrogator and thy couimellor 
m these days of darkness and stratagem.’ 

With the respect which he ow^ to his first instrnctor, 
Boland Gimme went rapidly through the events which the 
reader is acquainted with , and while he disgnised not firom 
the prelate the impression which had been made on his mind by 
the arguments of the preacher Henderson, he accidentally, and 
almost mvoluntanly, rave his father confessor to understand 
the inflnence which Camerme Seyton had acquired over his mind. 

‘ It IS with joy I discover, my dearest son,’ replied the 
abbot, ‘that I have amved m tune to arrest thee on the verge 
of the precipice to which thou wmii approaching These douto 
of whim you complain are the weeds which naturally grow up 
in a strong soil, and require the mreiul hand of the husbmdman 
to eradicate them Thou must study a httle volume, which I 
will impart to thee in fitting time, in which, by Our Ladjr’s 
grace, I have placed in somewhat a clearer light than hereto- 
fore the pomts debated betwixt us and these heretics, who sow 
among the wheat the same tares which were formerly pnvily 
mingled with the good seed by the Albigenses and the Lollarda 
But it IS not by reason alone that you must hope to conquer 
these insmuationB of the enemy It is sometimes by timely 
resistance^ but oftener by tunely flight Tou must shut your 
ears against the arguments of the beresiarch, when cncum- 
stances permit you not to withdraw the foot from his company 
Anchor your thoughts upon the service of Our Lady, while he 
IS expending in vam his heretical sophistry Are you unable 
to mamtam your attention on Heavenly objects, think rather 
on thme own earthly pleasures than tempt Providence and the 
saints by giving an attentive ear to the erring doctrme think 
of thy hawk, thy hound, thine angling-rod, thy sword and 
buckler — think even of Catherine Seyton, rather than give thy 
soul to the lessons of the tempto Alas ' my son, believe not 
that, worn out with woes, and bent more by affliction than by 
years, I have forgotten the effect of beauty over the heart of 
youth. Even m the watches of the nighty broken by thoughts 
of an imprisoned queen, a distracted ui^om, a church laid 
waste ana rumous, come other tJioughts than these suggesty 
and feelings which belonged to an earlier and happier course of 
life. Be it so — we must bear our load as we may , and not in 
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vain are iJiase passions implanted m onr breast^ sino^ as now 
in thy case, tiiey may come m aid of resolntions founded upon 
lugher mnnda Tet beware, my son — this Gathenne Seyton 
is tbe minghter of one of Scotland’s prondest, as well as most 
worthy barons , and Hiy state may not suffer thee, as yet, to 
a^ire so bigL But thus it is — Heaven works its purposes 
through human folly, and Douglas’s ambitious affe^on as 
well as thme aball contribute to the desired end.’ 

‘How, my fother,’ said the pag^ ‘my suspicions are then 
true ' Douglas loves ’ 

‘He does, and with a love as much misplaced as thine own, 
but beware of him — cross him not — thwart him noh’ 

‘Let him not cross or thwart me,’ said the page , ‘for I will 
not yield him an inch of way, had he m his ix)dy the soul of 
every Douglas that has hved smce the time of the Dark Grey 

Man *1 

‘ Nay, have patience, idle hoy, and reflect that your suit can 
never mterfere with hik But a truce with these vamtie^ and 
let us better employ the httle space whufli still remains to ns 
to spend together To thy kne^ my son, and resume the 
long-intermpted duty of confession, twt^ hap^ what may, 
the hour may find m thee a faithful Gathohc^ reeved from the 
guilt of his sms by authority of the Holy Church. Gould I but 
tell thee, Boland, the joy with which I see thee once more put 
thy knee to its h^ and fittest use' Qtad dtas, imfibf’ 

‘ Cidpas mens,’ answered the youth , and, according to the 
ntnal of the Gathoho Church, he confes^ and received ahsoln- 
tion, to which was annexed the condition of performing certain 
^Tijoin ed penances. 

When this rehgions ceremony was ended, an old man, in the 
dress of a peasant of the better order, approached the arbour 
and greeted the abbot. ‘ I have waited we condusion of your 
devotions,’ he said, ‘to tell you the youth is sought after by 
the chamberlain, and it were well he should appear without 
delay Holy St Fraucis, if the halberdiers were to seek bun 
here^ they might sorely wrong my garden-plot they are m 
ofihse, and rew not where tread, were each st^ on 
jessamine and dove-giUyflowers.’ 

‘We will ^leed him forth, my brother,’ stud the abbot, 
‘but, alas > is it possible that spch trifles should hve m your 
nund at a crisis so awful as that which is now impending t ’ 
‘Reverend fother,’ answered the pn^metor of 1^ garden, 6a 
* See Note 20 
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sadi he ma, ‘how oft shall I piay yon to keep your high 
oonnsel for high minds like yonr ownt Wfa&t have yon 
required of me, that 1 have not granted unresistmgly, though 
with an aching heart!’ 

‘I would require of you to be yourself, my brother,’ sard the 
Abbot Ambrosius ‘to remember what you were, and to what 
yonr early vows have bound yon ’ 

‘I tell thee. Father Ambrosias,’ replied the gardener, ‘the 
patience of the best samt that ever said paternoster wo^d be 
exhausted by the trials to which }oa have put mine. What 
I have been, it skills not to speak at present no one knows 
better than yonrsel^ ftither, what I renounced, in hopes to find 
ease and quiet during the remainder of my days , and no one 
better knows how my retreat has been mv^ed, my fruit-trees 
broken, my flower-beds trodden down, my quiet fhghtened 
away, and my very sleep driven from my bed, since ever this 
poor Queen, God bless her ’ hath been sent to Locbleven. I 
blame her not being a prisoner, it is natural she should wish 
to get out from so vue a hold, where there is scarcely any place 
even for a tolerable garden, and where the water-mists, as 1 am 
told, blight all the early blossoms — I say, I cannot blame her 
for endeavouring for her freedom , but why I should be drawn 
into the scheme, why my harmless arbours, that 1 planted 
with my own hands, should become places of pnvy conspiiai^ , 
why my httle quay, which I built for my own fishing-boat, 
should have become a haven for secret embarkations , in short, 
why I should be dragged into matters where both heading and 
hanging are hke to be the issue, I profess to you, reverend 
&ther,I am totally ignorant.’ 

‘My brother,’ answered the abbot, ‘you are wise, and ought 
to know ’ 

‘I am not — I am not — I am not wise,’ replied the horti- 
culturist^ pettishly, and stopping his ears with his fingers , ‘ I 
was never called wise, but when men wonted to engage me m 
some action of notonous folly ’ 

‘But, my good brother,’ said the abbot 

‘ I am not good, neither,’ said the peevish gardener — ‘ I am 
neither good nor wise. ILid I been wise, yon would not have 
been amoitted here , and were 1 good, m^mks I should send 
you elsewhere to hatch plots for destroying the quiet of the 
country What signifies diepulang about queen or king, when 
men may sit at peace sab umbra vitis sm t And so would I do, 
after the precept of Holy Wnt, were 1, as yon term me, wise or 

VOL. Z1 — 20 
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good, fiat such aa I am, my neck is in Hie yoke, and yoa 
wialrA me diaw what weight yon hat. Follow me, yoongster 
This reverend &ther, who makes in his jack-man’s dress nearly 
as reverend a figore as I myself will agree with me m one 
thing at least, and that is, that yon have been long enongh 


‘Follow the good fiither, Boland,’ said the abbots ‘and 
remember my words — a day is approaching that will try the 
temper of all trae Scotsmen , may thy heart prove &ithfiil as 
the steel of thy blade < ’ 

The page bowed m silence, and th^ parted , the gardener, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, walking on before him very 
briskly, and mattering as he wenl^ partly to himself partiy to 
his companion, after the manner of old men of weakened 
intelleots. ‘When I was great,’ thus ran his maandenn^ 
‘and had my mole and my ambling palftey at command, 1 
warrant you 1 coaid have as well flown throogh the air as have 
miked at this paca I had my goat and my rhenmatacs, and 
an hundred thinm besides, ihathnng fetters on my heels , and 
now, thanks to Oar Indy and honert laboor, I can walk with 
any good man of my am m the kingdom of Fife. Fy upon it, 
that expenence shomd be so long m coming ' ’ 

As he was thns mattering, his eye upon the branch of a 
pear-tree which drooped down for want of support, and at once 
rorgettmg his haste, the old man stopped and set senoosly 
about bmding it ap Boland Grssme hM both readmess, neat- 
ness of hand, and good-natare m abundance he immediately 
lent his aid, and m a mmate or two tiie bough was sapporteci 
and tied up m a way perfectly satisfectory to the old man, who 
looked at it with great complaisanca ‘ They are bergamots,’ 
he said, ‘and if yon will come ashore m autamn, yon shall 
taste of them , the like are not m Lochleven G^e. The 


garden there is a poor pinfold, and the gardener, Hugh Hook- 
ham, hath httle skill of ms craft , so come ashore Master Pam 
m aatomn, when you would eat pears, fiat what am 1 tbink- 
ing oft ere that tune come, tb^ may have given thee sour 
pears for plums. Take an old man’s advice, yonlh, one who 
bath seen many days, and sat m higher places than thoa const 
him for bend thy sword mto a pranmg-hook, and make a 
dibble of thy dagger — thy days shall be the longer, and thy 
health the better for it — and come to aid me m my garden. 


andl will teach thee the real French feshion of “impmg,”wfaidh 
the Southron will graffing Bo this, nnd do it without loss of 
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time, for tiieste is a whirlmnd coming over tlm land, and 
those shall escape who he too much ^eath the stoim to 
their boughs broken by it’ 

So saying, he dismissed Roland Gneme through a different 
door from that by which he had raitered, siCTed a cross and 
pronounced a benedicite as they parted, and men, still mutter- 
ing to himself retired mto the garden, and locked the door on 
the mside. 


ri s 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Pimy God die prove not manwilme ere long I 
Kmg Haury VI 

D ismissed from the old man’s garden, Boland Giseme 
found that a grassy paddock, in which sauntered two 
cows, the property ofihe gardener, slall sejiarated him 
from the Tillage. He paced throng it, lost m meditation upon 
the words of the abbot. Father Ambrosius had, with success 
enough, exerted over him that powerful influence which the 
guardians and mstructors of our childhood possess over our 
more mature youth .And yet, when Boland looked hack upon 
what the &ther had said, he could not but suspect that he 1^ 
rather sought to evade entming into the controversy betwixt 
the churches than to repel the omecbons ami satisfy the doubts 
which the lectures of Henderson had excited. ‘ For this he had 
no time,’ said the page to himself ‘ neither have I now calmness 
and learning suflicient to judge upon pomts of such magmtude. 
Besides, it were base to quit my foith while the wmd of fortune 
sets against it, unless 1 were so placed that my conversioii, 
should it take place, were free as Imht from the imputation of 
self-mterest I was bred a Gathohc — bred m the &ith of 
Bruce and Wallace — 1 will hold that foith till time and reason 
shall convmce me that it errs. I will serve this poor Queen as 
a subject should serve an imprisoned and wronged sovereign. 
They who placed me m her service have to blame themselves 
they sent me hither, a genHeman tramed m the paths of 
loyuty and honour, when they should have sought out some 
truckling, cogging, double-dealing knave^ who womd have been 
at once the ODsmvant page of me Queen and Ihe obsequious 
^y of her enemies. Smce I must ^ooee betwixt aiding and 
betraying her, I will decide as becomes her servant and her 
subject , but Gatherme Seyton — Catherine Sg^ton, bdoved 
Douglas, and holding me on or off as the intervals of her 
leisuie or caprice wiU permit — how shall I deal with Ihe 
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ooqnettot By Hearen, whesn I next have an (qiportanity, she 
shw render me some reason for her conduct, or I will Ineak 
with her forever • ’ 

As he formed this doughty resolution, he crossed the stile 
which led out of die little melosure, and was almost immediately 
greeted by Dr LuheLundm. 

‘Ha< my most excellent young friend,’ said the doctor, 
‘ from whence come yon t — but I note die place. Yes, neigh- 
bour Bhnkhoohe’s giraen is a pleasant rendezious, and }ou are 
of the age when la^ look after a bonny lass with one eye and 
a dainty plum with another But hey > you look subtnste and 
melancholic I fear the maiden has prov^ cmel, or the plums 
unnpe, and surely, I dunk neighbour Blmkhoolie’s damsons 
can scarcely have been well preserved throughout the winter 
— he qiares the saccharine juice on his confects. But cour- 
age, man, there are more ^tes in Kinross , and for die im- 
mature £wt, a glass of my double distilled aqua mtmlnlts! 
probatum ext' 

The page darted ui ireful glance at the focetious phjsician , 
but presendy recollecting that the name ‘ Kate,’ which had pro- 
vokM hi8 displeasure, was probably but introduced for the sake 
of alliteration, he suppressed his wrath, and only asked if the 
wains had been heard of 

‘ Why, I have been seeking for you this hour, to tell you that 
the stuff IS in your boat, and that the boat waits your pleasure. 
Auchtennuchty had only foUen mto company with an idle knave 
hke himself and a stoup of aquavita; between them Your 
boatmen he on their oars, and there have already been made 
two wefts from the warder’s turret, to mtimate that those in 
the casde are impatient for your return. Yet there is time for 
TOu to take a slight repast , and, as your friend and physician, 
I hold it unfit yon should foce die water-breese with an empty 
stomi 

Boland Gimme had nothing for it but to return, with such 
cheer as he might, to the pla^ where his boat was moored on 
the beach, and remsted all offer of refreshment, all^ough the 
doctor promised that he should prelude the collation with a 
pnde apmtiser — a decoction of nerbs, gathered and distdied 
W hims^ Indeed, as Boland had not forgotten the contents 
of his morning cup, it is possible that the recoUection induced 
him to stand firm in his refusal of all food to which such 
an unpalatable prefoce was the preluninary As they passed 
towards the boat (for the ceremomous pobteness of the worthy 
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fliaiiilmrlit.iii maid not permit the page to go thhlier vithont 
attendance), Boland Graeme, amidst a gionp who seemed to be 
assembled aroond a jMirty of wandering musicians, distingiushed, 
as he thought, the chess of Gatiienne Seyton. He shook him- 
self dear from bis attendant, and at one spring was m the midst 
of the crowd and at the side of the damsel ‘ Catherine,’ he 
whispered, ‘ is it well for you to be still hmel — will you not 
return to the castle Y ’ 

‘ To the devil with your Cathennes and your castles ' ’ 
answered the maiden, snappishly, ‘have yon not had tune 
enou^ already to get nd of your folhes Y Begone * 1 desire 
not^^ur fiuther company, and there will be danger m thrnst- 
ing it upon m&’ 

‘Nay, but if there be dangm-, &irest Gatherme^’ rephed 
Bolam^ ‘ why will yon not allow me to stay and share it with 
youY’ 

‘Intruding fool,’ said the maiden, ‘the dangm is all on 
thine own side ^e risk is, in plain terms, that I strike thee 
on the month with the hilt of my da^er ’ So saying, she 
turned haughtily from him, and moved through the crowd, who 
gave way in some astomshment at the mascuhne activity with 
which she forced her way among them. 

As Boland, though much imtated, prepared to follow, he 
was grappled on the other side by 1 a Luke Lundin, who 
renunded him of the loaded boat, of the two wefts, or sijpailB 
with the flag, which had been made from the tower, of the 
danger of the cold breeze to an empty stomach, and of the 
vanity of spending more tune upon coy wmidieB and sour 

^ Boland was thus, m a manner, dragged back to his 
ind obliged to launih her forth upon his return to Loch- 
leven Castle. 

That httle voyage was speedily accomphshed, and the page 
was greeted at the landing-plara by the severe and caustic 
welcome of old Dryfesdale. ‘ So, young gallant, you are come 
at last, after a delay of siz hours, and after two signals from 
the ca^ Y But^ I warrant, some idle jnnketmg had occupied 
you too deeply to think of your service or your duty Where 
IS the note of the plate and household stuff Y Fray Heaven it 
hath not been diminished under the sleeveless care of so young 
a ga^bout < ’ 

‘IHminished under my care, sir steward Y ’ retorted the page, 
angrily , ‘ say so m earnest, and by Heaven your gr^ hair shall 
baldly protect your saucy tongue I ' 
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‘ A bnoe witli your swaggenng, young esquire^’ letuned the 
Btemud, ‘we have bolts and dungeons for tnawlors. Go to 
my lady and swagger before ho', if thou darest , she will rave 
thra proper cause of offence, for she has waited for tliee Icmg 
and immtiently ’ 

‘ And where then is the Lady of Lochleven t ’ said the page , 
‘ for 1 conceive it is of her thou speakest’ 

‘Ay, of whom else t ’ replied Diyfesdale , ‘or who besides ihe 
Lady of Lochleven hath a nght to command in this castle ' ’ 

‘ 1116 Lady of Lochleven is thy mistress,’ said Roland 
GrsBme, ‘but mme is the Queen of Scotland.’ 

The steward looked at him fixedly for a moment^ with an 
air m which suspicion and dislike were ill concealed by an 
affectation of contempt ‘The bragging cock-chicken,’ he said, 
‘ will betray himself by his rash crowing 1 have marked thy 
altered manner m the chapel of late — ay, and your chanrang 
of glances at meal-tune witli a certain idle damsel, who, like 
thyself laughs at all gravity and uoodness. There is some- 
thing about yon, my master, which would be looked to But^ 
if you would know whether the Lady of Lochleven or that 
other lady hath a right to command thy service, thou wilt find 
them togi^er m the Lady Mary’s ante-room ’ 

Roland hastened thither, not unwilling to escam from the 
ill-natured penetration of the old man, and marvelling at the 
same tune what peculiarity could have occasioned the Lady of 
Lochleven’s hemg m the Queen’s apartment at this tune of the 
afternoon, so much contrary to her usual wont. His acuteness 
instantly penetrated the meaning ‘ She wishes,’ he concluded, 
‘ to see the meetmg betwixt the Queen and me on my return, 
that she may form a guess whether there is any private intelh- 
gence or understanding betwixt ns. I must he guarded.’ 

With this resolution he entered the wlour, where the 
Queen, seated m her chair, with the Lady Flemuw leaning 
upon ^eback of it, had already kept the Lady of Lochleven 
standing in her presence for the space of nearly an hour, to 
the mamfest mcrease of her very visible bad-humour Boland 
Gimme, on entering the apartment, made a deep obeisance to 
Ae Queen, and another to the lady, and then stood stiU as if 
to await their further question. Speaking almost together, the 
Lady Lochleven said, ‘So, jroung man, yon are retnmeii at 
len^ t ’ And then stopped indi^antly short, while the Queen 
went on without regarding her — ‘Roland, yon are welcome home 
to us , yon have proved we true dove and not the raven. Yet I 
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am sure I could have forgiven you once disnussed from ifris 
'water-cncled ark of ours, yon bad never apun retumed to ns. 
1 trust yon have brought back an ohve branch, for our kind 
and worthy hostess has chafed herself much on account of 
your long absence, and we never needed more scnne symbd f 
peace and reconciliatioiL’ 

‘I gneve I should have been detamed, madam,’ answered 
the page , ‘ but, from Hie delay of the person entrusted with 
the matters for which 1 was sent; 1 did not receive Hiem till 
late m the dav ’ 

‘ See yon there now,’ said the Queen to the Lady Lochleven , 
‘ we could not persuade yon, our dearest hostess, that your 
household goods were in ^ safe keeping and surety True it 
IB, that we can excuse your anxiety, considermg that Hiese 
august apartments are so scantdy furnished that we have not 
be^ able to offer yon even Hie relief of a stool during the long 
tim^ou have afforded us the pleasure of your society ’ 

‘ lie will, madam,’ said the ladv — ’the will to offer such 
accommodaHon was more wanting than the means.’ 

‘What I’ said the Queen, looking round, and affecting 
surprise, ‘ there are then stools m Hus apartment — one; two — 
no less than four, mduding Hie broken one — a ntyal garniture ' 
We observed them not , it please your ladyship to sit T ’ 

‘ No, madam, I wiU soon reheve you of my presence,’ rephed 
the Lady Lochleven , ‘ and, while with you, my aged limbs can 
still better brook fot^e Hum my mmd stoop to accept of con- 
stramed courtesy ’ 

‘ Nay, Lady of Lochleven, if you take it so deeply,’ said the 
Queen, nsing and motioning to her own vacant chair, ' I would 
rather you assumed my seat, yon are not the fird> of your 
frunily who has done so ’ 

The Lady of Lochleven courtesied a negative but seemed 
with much difficulty to suppress the angry answer which rose 
to her bps. 

During Hus sharp conversaHon, the page’s attention had 
been almost entirely occupied by the entrance of CaHierine 
Seyton, who came from the umm apartment, m the usual dress 
m whi^ she attended upon Hie Queen, and with nothmg m her 
manner which marked either the hurry or confusion mmdent to 
a hasty change of disguise or Hie conscious fear of detection in 
a penlons enterprise. Boland Grmme ventured to make her an 
obeisance as she entered, but she retumed it with an air of Hie 
utmost mdifference, which, mhis opmion, was extremely incon- 
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fflstent mth lihe circninstatices m vhich they stood towards eadi 
other ‘Surely,’ he tiiought^ ‘she canuot in reason expect to 
bully me out of the behef due to mme own eyei>, as she tned to 
do concerning the apparition m the hostelne of SL Michael’a 
I will try if I cannot make her feel that this will be but a vain 
task, and that confidence m me is the wiser and safer course to 
pursue.’ 

These thoughts had passed rapidly through his mind, when 
the Queen, having finished her altercation with the ladv of the 
castle, agam add^sed him — ‘What of the revels at Kinross, 
Boland Graeme t Methought they were gay, if 1 luav judge from 
some famt sounds of mirth and distant music whicn iound their 
way so fiix as these grated wmdows, and died when they entered 
them, as all that is mirthful must But thou lookest as sad as 
if thou badst come from a conventicle of the Huguenots < ’ 

‘ And so perchance he hath, madam,’ replied the Lady of 
Lochleven, at whom this side-shaft was launched. ‘1 trust, amid 
yonder idle foolenes, there wanted not some pouring forth of 
doctnne to a better purpose than that vain nurtb whi^ blazing 
and vanishing hke the cracklmg of dry thorns, leaves to the 
fiiols who love it nothing but dust and ashes.’ 

‘ Mary Fleming,’ said the Queen, turning round and drawing 
her mantle about her, ‘ I would that we liM the chimney-grate 
Bupphed with a &got or two of these same thorns which the 
Lwy of Lochleven descnbes so well Methinks the damp air 
from the lake, which stagnates m these vaulted rooms, renders 
them deadly cold ’ 

‘Your Grace’s pleasure shall be obeyed,’ said the Lady of 
Lochleven, ‘yet may I presume to remmd you that we are 
now m summer ? ’ 

‘ 1 thank you for the information, my good lady,’ said the 
Queen, ‘for prisoners better learn their calendar from the 
mouth of their jailor than fiom any change they themselvra 
fed m the seasons Once more, Boland wmmc, what of the 
revels t’ 

‘They were gay, madam,’ said the page, ‘but of the usnal 
sort, and httle worth your Highness’s ear ’ 

‘Oh, you know not,’ said the Queen, ‘how very indulgent my 
ear has become to all that speaks of freedom and the pleasures 
of the frea Metbnks I would rather have seen the gay villagers 
dance their ring round the Maypole than have witnessed the 
most stately masques within the precincts of a palace. The 
atoence of stone walls, the sense that the green turf is under 
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tiie fi)Ot which may tread it free and nniestramed, is worth all 
that art or splendonr can add to more courtly rerda’ 

'I trust,’ said the Lady Lodileven, addressing the page m 
her turn, ‘ there were amongst these follies none of the nots or 
distorbaiices to which they so natnrally lead t ’ 

Boland gave a slight glance to Catherine Seyton, as if to 
bespeak her attention, as he repli^ ‘ I witnessra no offence, 
madam, worthy of marking — none indeed of any kmd, save that 
a bold damsel made her hand somewhat too &mihar with iJie 
cheek of a player-man, and ran some hazard of being docked m 
the ’ 

As he ottered these words he cast a hasty glance at Catherine , 
hot she sostamed, with the ntmost serenity of manner and 
coontenance, the hmt which he had deemed coold not haye 
been thrown ont before her withoot excitmg some fear and 


‘I will camber yoor Grace no longer with my presence,’ 
said the Lady Lodileyen, ‘onless yoo have aognt to oom- 


‘Nooght, oor good hostess,’ answered the Qoemi, ‘mdess it 
be to pray yon, that on onoiLer occasion yon deem it not need- 
fol to post^ne yoor better employment to wait so long opon ns.’ 

* May it please yoo, ’ added &e lAdy Lochleven, ‘ to oommand 
this yoor gentleman to attend os, that I may receive some 
aoooont of these matters whidi have been sent hither for yoor 
GhvMM’s ose 1 ’ 

* We may not refdse what yoo are pleased to reqmre, madam,’ 
answered the Qoeea ‘Go wiGi the lady, Boland, if oor com- 
mands he mde^ necessary to thy doing so We will hear to- 
morrow the history of thy Einross pleasores. For this night 
we dismiss thy attendance.’ 

Boland Gn^e went with the [Lady of Lochleven, who felled 
not to ask him many qaesbons concerning what had passed at 
the qiorts, to which he rendered soch answers as were most 
likely to loll asleep any sospicions which she might entertain 
of hu disposition to fevoor ^een Mary, taking especial care to 
avoid all allosion to the appantaon of Magdalen Grmme and of 
Abbot Ambrosias. At length, after ondergoing a long and 
somewhat dose examination, he was dismissed with som ex- 


pressionB as, coming from the reserved and stem Lady of Loch- 
hven, might seem to express a degree of fevoor and coontenanoa 
Bis care was to obtam some refreshment, which was 
more cheesfrilly afforded him by a good-natored panGer than by 
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Bry&sdale, who was, on ihis occasion, much disposed to alnde 
by the &8hion of Pudding-boin Honse^ where 

TIuy who came not the fint call 

Gat no more meat fall the next meal 

When Boland Graeme had finished his repasl^ hawinff ha 
dismissal from the Qneen for the evening, and being htUB m- 
chned for snch society as the castle affoided, he stofo mto the 
garden, in which he had permission to spend his leisure tune^ 
when it pleased him. In this place, the inpnnity of the con- 
tnver and disposer of the walks had exerted itself to make the 
most of httle apace, and by screens, both of stone ornamented 
with rude sculpture and hedges of bving green, had endeavoured 
to give as much mtncacy and variety as the confined limits of 
the garden would adrmt. 

Hi^ the young mam walked sadly, considering the events of 
the day, and compauing what had dropped from the abbot wiA 
what he had himself noticed of the demeanour of George Douglas. 
‘It must be so,’ was the painful but mevitable oondusion at 
which he amved — ‘it must be by his aid that she is thus 
enabled, like a phantom, to transport herself from place to plac^ 
and to appear at pleasure on Gm mainland or on the islet It 
must be so,’ he repeated once more , ‘ with him she holds a closer 
secret, and intunate corre^ndence^ altogether inconsistent with 
the eye of fovour which she has sometimes cast uran me, and 
destructive to the hopes which she must have known these glances 
have necessarily inspired.’ And yet (for love will hope where 
reason despairs) the thought rushed on his mind that it was 
possible she only encouraged Douglas’s passion so for as might 
serve her mistress’s mterest, and that she was of too frank, 
noble, and candid a nature to hold out to himself hopes which 
she meant not to fulfil Lost in these various conjectures, he 
seated himself upon a bank of turf which commanded a view 
of the lake on the one side, and on the other of that front of 
the castle along which the Queen’s apartments were situated. 

The sun had now for some time set, and the twilight of May 
was rapidly fiuling mto a serene night On the lake, the ex- 
panded water rose and fell, with the slightest and softot influ- 
ence of a southern breeze, which scarcely dimpled the surfece 
over which it passed. In the distance was still seen the dim 
outhne of the i^nd of St Serf once visited by many a sandalled 
pilgnm, as the blessed spot trodden by a man of God , now 
negfected or violated, as the refuge of lazy priests, who had 
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vith jasboe been compdled to give place to the elieep and the 
heifera of a Protestant baron. 

As Boland gazed on the dark speck, amid the lighter blue of 
the vaters vh^ snironnded il; the mazes of polemic discnsaion 
agam stretched themselves before the eye of bis mind. Had 
these men jnstly suffered their exile as hcenbons drones, the 
robbers, at once, and disgrace (ff the bntfy hive , or bad the band 
of ayance and rapine expelled from the temple not the nhalds 
who polluted, but the frnthfnl priests who served, the shrme in 
honour and fidehty t The arguments of Henderson, m this con- 
templative hour, rose with doable force before him, and could 
scarcely be pamed by the appeal which the Abbot Ambrosias 
had nuule ^m his nnderstandmg to bis feelings — an appeal 
which he had felt more forcibly amid the bustle of stirnng life 
than now when his reflections were more nndistnrbed. It re- 
quired an effort to divert bis mmd from this embarrassuig topic ; 
and he found that he best succeeded by taming his eyes to 
the front of the tower, watching where a twinkling light still 
streamed from the casement of Gathenne Seyton’s apaitmenl^ 
obscured by tunes for a moment, as the shadow of the fiur in- 
habitant passed betwixt the taper and the window At length 
the hght was removed or extmgaished, and that olgect of specula- 
tion was also withdrawn from the eyes of the mutative lover 
Hare I confess the foot, without mjunng his character for ever 
as a hero of romance! These eyes grMoaUy became heavy , 
speculative doubts ou the subject of religious controversy, and 
anxious conjectures concerning the state of bis mistress's affec- 
tions, became confusedly blended together in his musmgs , the 
fotigues of a busv day prevailed over the harassing subjects of 
contemplation wnich occupied his mmd, and he fell fest adeep 

Sound were his slumber^ until they were suddenly dispells 
by the iron tongue of the castle bell, which sent its deep and 
sullen sounds wide over the bosom of the lake, and awakened 
the echoes of Bennarty, the lull which descend steeply on its 
southern bank. Bohmd started up, for this bell was always 
tolled at ten o’clock, as the signal for lockmg the castle gat^ 
and placing the keys under ^e charge of the seneschaL He 
therefore hastened to the wicket by which the garden oom- 
mumcated with the biulding, and had the mortificatioii, just as 
he reached it^ to hear the bolt leave its sheath with a discordant 
crash, and enter the stone groove of the door-hnteL 

‘ Hold — hold,’ cried the page, ' and let me m ere you lock the 
wicket' 
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The voice of Diyfesdale replied from witliiii, in his usual tone 
ofimbitteredsnllenness, ‘ Thehour ispast^ &ir master, tou hke 
not the inside of these walls , even it a complete nohday, 
and spend the night as well as the day out of bounds.’ 

‘ Open the door,’ exclaimed the indignant pa^ ‘or by St 
Giles I will make thy gold duun smoke for it < ° 

‘ Make no alarm here,’ retorted the unpenetrable Diyfesdala 
‘ but kera thy sinful oaths and silly threats for those that re^ud 
them. I do mine office, and cany the keys to the senesdiaL 
Adieu, my young master < the cool night air will adiantage your 
hot blood.’ 

The steward was nght m what he said , for the cooling 
breeze was very necessary to appease the fevensh fat of anger 
which Boland expenence^ nor did the remedy succeed for some 
tune. At length, after some hasty turns made through the 
g^en, exhausting his passion m vain vows of vengeance, 
^land Graeme began to be sensible that his situation ought 
rather to be held as matter of laughter than of senous resent- 
ment To one bred a ^rtaman, a mght spent m the open air 
had m it httle of hardship, and ^e poor malice of the steward 
seemed more worthy of his contempt than lus anger ‘ 1 would 
to God,’ he said, ‘that the gnm old man may always have 
contented himself with such sportive revenge He oft^ looks 
as he were capable of domg us a darker turn ’ Beturniiig, 
therefore, to the turf-seat which he had formerly occupied, and 
which was partially sheltered by a tnm fence of green holy, 
he drew his mantle aioimd him, stretched himself at length on 
the verdant settle, and endeavoured to resume that sleep which 
the castle bell had mtemipted to so httle purpose. 

Sleep, hke other earthly blessii^ is niggard of its fevonrs 
when most courted The more Boland invoked her aid, the 
further she fled from his eyehds He bad been completely 
awakened, first by the sounds of the bell, and then by his 

' vivacity of temper, and he found it difficult again to 
compose himself to slumber At length, when his mind was 
weaned out with a maze of unpleasing meditation, be succeeded 
m coaxing himself mto a broken dumber This was again 
dispelledby the voices of two persons who were walking in the 
garaen, the sound of whose conversation, after minglmg for 
some tune m the page’s dreams, at length succeeded in awaking 
him thoroughly He raised himself from his rechning posture 
in the utmost astomshment, which the circumstance of heanng 
two persons at that late hour conversmg on the outmde of the 
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mtcliMy gnarded Castle of LocUeTen yna so well calcnlated 
to excite. His first thought was of supematoial beings , lus 
next^ upon some attempt on the part of Queen Mary’s friends 
and fiilbwers , his last was that George of Douglas, possessed 
of the beys, and having the means of ingress and egress at 
pleasure, was availing himself of his office to hold a rendezvous 
with Oamenne Seyton m tlie castle garden. He was confirmed 
in this o^juon hy tiie tone of tlie voice which asked m a low 
whisper ‘iHiether all was ready t' 
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In some bieuts puaion lies eonceal’d and adant, 

Like war’s swart powder in a caatle vanlt, 

Unlil occasion, like the linstock, li^ts it , 

Then oomea at once the lightning and the thunder. 

And distant echoes tell that all is rent asunder 

Old Play 

R oland GR^BME, availmg himaelf of a breach m tLe 
holly screen, and of the assistance of the full moon, 
which was now arisen, had a perfect omortunity, him- 
self unobserved, to reconnoitre the persons and the mohons of 
those by whom his rest had been thus unexpectedly disturbed , 
and hiB observations confirmed his jealous apprehensions. They 
stood together m dose and earnest conversation withm four 
yards of the place of his retreat, and he could easily recognise 
the tail form and dera voice of Douglas, and the no less remark- 
able dress and tone of the page at we hostelne of St. Michael’a 
‘I have been at the door of the page’s apartment,’ said 
Douglas, ‘ but he is not Ihere^ or he wul not answer It is fiut 
boltra on the inside, as is the custom, and we cannot pass 
through it, and what his silence may bode I know not^ 

‘ Ton have trusted him too fer,’ said the other — ‘a fisather- 
headed coxcomb, upon whose changeable nund and hot bzam 
there is no malmipr Ml abiding impression.' 

‘ It was not I wUo was willing to trust him, ’ said Douglas , 
‘but I was assured he would prove friendly when called upon, 

for ’ Here he spoke so low that Boland lost the tmior of 

his words, which was the more provoking as he was fully aware 
that he was himself the subject of their conversation. 

‘Nay,’ rephed the stranger, more aloud, ‘I have on my side 
pat him off with &ir wor^ which make fools &in , but now, 
if yon distrust him at the push, deal witii him with your 

"fbat were too ra^,’'^8auf Doi^^; ‘and besides, as I tdd 
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yon, the door of his apartment is shot and bolted. I wdl essay 
MgMTi to waken him.’ 

Gis^e mstantly comprehended that the ladies, having been 
somehow made aware of his being m the garden, had secured 
the door of the enter room m which he nsn^y slept, as a sort 
of sentinel upon that only access to the Queen’s apartments. 
But then, how came Gamenne Seyton to be abroad, if the 
Queen and the other lady were still within their chamb^ and 
^e access to them lodmd and boltedt ‘I will be instan^ at 
the bottom of these mmtenes,’ he said, ' and then thank Mis- 
tress Gathenne, if this be really she, for the kmd use which she 
exhorted Douglas to make of his dagger, they seek me, as I 
comprehend, and they shall not seek me m vain.’ 

Douglas had by wis tune re-entered the castle by the 
wicket, which was now open. The stranger stood alone m the 
garden walk, his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes cast 
impatiently up to the moon, as if accnsing her of betraying 
him by the magmficence of her lustre. In a moment Boland 
Gimme stood before bun ‘A goodly nmht,’ he said, ‘Mis- 
tress Gathenne, for a young lady to stray forth in disguise^ and 
to meet with men m an or^rd < ’ 

‘ Hush ' ’ said the stranger page — ‘ hush, thou fooh^ patch, 
and tell ns m a word if thou ^ friend or frie.’ 

‘ How should 1 be frimid to one who deceives me by frur 
words, and who would have Douglas deal with me wiw his 
pomardl ’ rephed Boland. 

‘The fiend receive George of Douglas and thee too, thou 
bom madcap and sworn marplot' ’ said the other, ‘we shall 
be discover^ and then deam is iBe word.’ 

‘Gathenne,’ said the page, ‘you have dealt folsely and 
cruelly with me, and tiie moment of explanation is now come 
neither it nor you shall escape ma’ 

‘Madman'’ said the stranger, *I am neither Eate nor 
Gatheime the moon shines bnght enough surely to know the 
hart from the hmd.’ 

‘That shift shall not serve you, fiur mistress,’ said the page, 
laying hold on the lap of the stranger’s doak, ‘this tune, at 
le^ I will know with whom I deal’ 

‘XJnhand me,’ said she, endeavouring to extncate hersdf 
from his grasp , and m a tone where anger seemed to contend 
with a desire to laugh, ‘Use yon so httle discretion towards a 
dau^ter of Seyton t ’ 

But as Bdand, encouraged perhaps by her nsibihty to sup- 
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pose his Tiolenoe vas not nnpardonably offensive, kqit hold on 
her mantle^ she said, in a sterner tone of unmized resentment^ 

* Madman, let me to ' there is hfe and death in this moment 
I would not willingly hurt thee, mid yet beware < ’ 

As she spoke, too made a sadden effort to escape and in 
doing so a pistol which she earned m her hand or about her 
person went off 

This warlike sound instantly awakened the well-warded 
castle. The warder blew his horn, and be^^ to toll the castle 
bell, crying out at the same time, ‘ Fy, treason < — treason > cry 
all*— cry all'’ 

The apparition of Catherine Seyton, which the page had let 
loose m the first moment of astonishment, vanished in dark- 
ness, but the plash of oars was heard, and in a second or two 
five or SIX harquebusses and a &lconet were fired from the 
battlements of the castle successively, as if levelled at some 
object on the water Confounded with these mcideuts, no 
way fiir Catherine’s protection (supposing her to be m the boat 
which he had heard put from the shore) occurred to Roland, 
save to have recourse to George of BougW He hastened for 
this purpose towards the apartment of the Queen, whence he 
heard loud voices and much tramphng of feet When be 
entered, he found himself added to a confused and astonished 
group, which, assembled in that apartment, stood gazing upon 
each other At the upper mid of the room stood the Queen, 
TOUipped as for a journey, and attended not only by the Lady 
Ffeming, but by the ommpresent Cathenne Se^n, dressed in 
the habit of her own sex, and bearing m her band the casket 
in which Mary kept such jewels as she had been permitted to 
retain. At the omer end of the hall was the Lroy of Loch- 
leven, hastdy dressed, as one startled from slumber by the 
suddro alarm, and sarrounded by domestics, some beanng 
tonhes, others holding naked swords, partizans, pistols, or such 
other weapons as they had caught up in the hurry of a night 
alarm. Betwixt these two pa^es stood Georro of Douglas, 
his arms folded on his breast, his eyes bent on the ground, like 
a criminal who knows not how to deny, yet contmues unwilling 
to avow, the guilt m whuh he has been detected. 

* Spe^ Groige of Douglas,’ smd the Lady of Lochleven — > 

* spe^ and dear the homd suspicion which rests on thy name. 
Say, “A Douglas was never fiuthless to his trust, and I am a 
Donbas.” Say this, my dearest son, and it is all I ask thee to 
say to dear thy name, even under such a foul charge. Say it 
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ms bat the ^ of iboee aabappy women and this fidse boy 
which plotted an escape so to Scotland, so destractiTe 
to thy bther’s honseu’ 

'Ifadam,’ sud old Diyfesdale^ tiie steward, ‘this mach do I 
say for this silly page, that he conld not be accessory to tmloc^- 
ing t^ doors, smee I mysdf this night bolted him ont of the 
castla Whoever limned this night-piece, the lad’s share m it 
seems to have been amall.* 

‘Thon best, Dryfesdale,’ said the lady, ‘and wooldst throw 
the blame on thy master’s boose, to save the worthless ]i& of 
a gip^ boy ’ 

‘ His death were more desirable to me than his life,’ answered 
the steward, snllenly , ‘ but the trath is the tnith.' 

At these words, Douglas raised his head, drew up his figure 
to its full height, and srake boldly and sedately, as one whose 
resolntion was talmiL ‘Let no life be endangm^ fiir ma I 
alone ’ 

‘ Douglas,’ said the Queen, mtermptiiig him, ‘art thon mad t 
Sp^ not, I charge you.’ 

‘Madam,’ he rephed, bowing with the deepest respect, ‘gladly 
would I obey your commands, but they must have a viotuu, and 
let it be the true ona Yes, madam,’ he contmned, addiessmg 
the Lady of Lochleveii, ‘ I alone am guilty m this matter If 
the word of a Douglas has yet any weight with you, beheve 
me that this boy is innocent , and on your conscience I charge 
you, do him no wrong , nor let the Queen suffer hardship for 
embracing the opportumty of fieedom which smcere loyalty — 
which a sentiment yet deeper — offered to her acc^tanca Y^es ' 
I had planned the escape of the most beautifiil, the most per- 
secutea of women , and far foom regrettmg that 1, fin a while, 
deceived the mahce of her enemies, I glory m it, and am most 
wilhng to yield up life itself m her causa’ 

‘ Now, may God have compassion on my age^’ said the Isuly 
of Lochleven, ‘and enable me to bear li^ of ofiSiction ' 
0 Pnnoess, bom m a luckless hour, when will you cease to be 
the instrument of seduction and of rum to all who approach 
you 1 0 ancient house of Lochleven, &med so long for birth 
and honour, evil was the hour which brou^t the deceiver 
under thy roof ’ 

‘Say not so, madam,’ rephed her grandson, ‘the old honours 
of the Douglas line will be outshone when one of its descend- 
ants dies £w the most mjured of queens — fior the most lovely 
ctfw 
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‘Bonglas,’ said theQaeen, ‘mnstl at ttusmomeiit — ay, even 
at this moment, when I may lose a fidthhil snlgeot fox ever — 
dude thee for forgetting what is dne to me as Ihy qneen T ’ 

‘ Wretched boy,’ said the distracted Lady of LwhleTen, 'hast 
thon fitUen even thns for mto the snare of this Moabitish woman T 
— hast thou bartered thy name, Ihy allegiance, thy kmghtly 
oath, thy dnty to thy parents, thy connt^, and thy 60^ for 
a fe^ed tear, or a sickly smile, from lips which flattered the 
mfiim Francis — lured to death the idiot Damley — read Inscioas 
poetry with the mimon Ghasteiar — mingled m the lays of love 
wludi were sung by the beggar Bizsio — and whidi were joined 
m rapture to those of the fool and licentious Bothwell t ’ 

‘ Blaspheme not, madam ' ’ said Douglas , ‘ nor yon, &ir 
Queen, and virtuous as frur, chide at this moment the presump- 
tion of thy vassal ' Think not that the mere devotion of a 
subject could have moved me to the part I have been perform- 
ing Well you deserve that each of your heges should die for 
you, but 1 have done more — have done tlmt to which love 
alone could compel a Douglas I have dissembled. Farewell, 
then, queen of all hearts, and empress of that of Douglas ' 
When you are freed from t^ vile bondage — as fre^ you shall 
be, if jnstioe remams m Heaven — and when yon load with 
honours and titles the happy man who shall deliver you, cast 
one thought on him whose heart would have despisra every 
reward fora kiss of your hand — cast one thought on his fidehty, 
and drop one tear on his grave.’ And throwing himself at her 
feet, he seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips 

‘ This before my foce ' ’ exclaimed the Lady of Lochleven — 
‘wilt thon court Ihy adulterous raramour before the ^es of a 
parent t Tear them asunder, and put him under stnct ward ' 
Seize him, upou your hves ' ’ she added, seeing that her attend- 
ants look^ on each other with hesitation. 

‘They are doubtful,’ said Mary * Save thyself, Douglas, I 
command thee ' ’ 

He started up from the floor, and only exdaunmg, ‘My 
lifo or death are yours, and at your disposal'’ draw his 
sword, and broke Hirough those who stood betwixt him and 
the door The enthusiasm of his onset was too sudden and 
too hvely to have been resisted by anything short of the most 
decided opposition , and as he was both loved and foarod hj 
his folher’s vassals, none of them would offer him any actual 
iqjury. 

Tim Lady of Lochleven stood astonished at his suddn 
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escape. ‘Am I snrroTmdfid,’ she said, ‘by ttaitorat Upon 
biTn, YiUams ' — puisae, stab, cat him dovn < ’ 

‘He cannot leave the island, madam,’ said Biyfesdal^ inter- 
fenng ‘Ihavethekeyoftheboat-chsnL’ 

But two or three voices of those who poisned from cnnosily 
or command of their mistress exclaimed from below, that he 
had cast himmlf into the la-ha 

‘ Brave Douglas still ’ ’ exclaimed the Queen. ‘ Oh, true and 
noble heart, that prefers death to imprisonment ' ’ 

‘Fire upon him ' ’ said the Lady of Lochleven ‘ if there he 
here a true servant of his &ther, let him shoot the runagate 
dead, and let the lake cover our shame > ’ 

The report of a gun or two was heard, hut they were prob- 
ably shot rather to obey the lady than with any purpose of 
hitting the mark , and Tt-anda.! mimediately entering, said that 
Master George h^ been taken up 1^ a boat from the castl^ 
which lay at a httle distance. 

‘ Man a barge and jiuisne them * ’ said the lady 
‘ It were quite vain,’ said Bandal , ‘ by this time they are 
half-way to shore, and a cloud has come over the moon.’ 

‘ -And has the traitor then escaped t ’ said the lady, piessing 
her hands against her forehead with a gesture of despair , ‘ the 
honour of our house is for ever gone, and all will m deemed 
aooomphces m this base treachery ' ’ 

‘Lady of Lochleven,’ said Mary, advancing towards her, 
‘you have this night cut off my &ii^ hopes yon have turned 
my expected freedom mto bondage, and dashra away the cup 
of jay m the very instant I was advancmg it to my hps , and 
yet 1 feel for your sorrow the pity that you deny to 
Gladly would I comfort you if 1 might , but as 1 may nol^ I 
would at least part from you m charily ’ 

‘Away, proud woman' ’ said the lady, ‘who over knew so 
well as thou to deal the deep^ wounds under the pretence of 
kmdness and courte^ 1 T^o, since the great trmtor, could 
ever so betray with a Lss 1 ’ 

‘Lady Douglas of Lochleven,’ said the Queen, ‘in tins 
moment thou const not offend me — no^ not even by thy coarse 
and unwomanly language^ held to me m the presence of wnanAlR 
and armed retamers. I have this night owed so much to one 
member of the house of Lochlevmi as to cancel whatever its 
mistress can do or say m the wildness of her passion.’ 

‘ We axe bounden to you, Fnnoess,’ said lAdy Lochleven, 
puttmg a strong constramt on h«8^ and passing fiinn her 
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toDfi of Tiolenoe to that of bitter uonj , ‘our poor house hath 
been bat seldom graced with royal smiles, aad will hardly, with 
my choice, exchai^ their loagh honesly for such court noaour 
as Mary of Scotland has now to bestow ^ 

‘Th^,’ rephed Mary, ‘who knew so well how to take may 
think themsmTes excn^ from the obligation impbed in receiT- 
ing And that I have now little to offer is the &ult of the 
Doi^lasses and their allies.’ 

‘Fear nothing, madam,’ rephed the Lady of Lochleven, m 
the same bitter tone, ‘you retain an exchequer which nei^er 
your own prodigahty can dram nor your offended country de- 
pnve you of While you have &ir words and delusive smiles 
at conimand, you need no oHier bribes to lure youth to folly ’ 
The Queen cast a not ungratified glance on a large mirror, 
which, hang in g on One side of the apartment, and illuminated 
by the to^dight, reflected her b^utdiil &ce and person. 
‘Our hostess ^ws complaisant,’ she said, ‘my Fleming, we 
had not thon^t that gnef and captiTity had left us so well 
stored wi^ tlmt sort of wealth which ladies prize most dearly ’ 
‘Your Gfrace wdl drive this severe woman frantic,’ sard 
Flemm^ in a low tona ‘On my knees I implore you to 
remember she is already dreadfully offended, and that we are 
in her power ’ 

‘I will not spare her, Fleming’ answered the Queen , ‘it is 
against my nature. She returned my honest sympathy with 
insult and abuse, and I will gall her m return. If her words 
are too blunt for answer, let her use her poniard if she dare < ’ 

‘ Ihe Lady Lochleven,’ said the Lady Flemmg aloud, ‘ would 
surely do now to withdraw and to leave her Ghace to 
reposei’ 

‘ Ay,’ rephed the lady, ‘ or to leave her Grace and her Grace’s 
mimons to think what silly fly they may next wrap their meshes 
about My eldest son is a widower — were he not more worthy 
the flattermg hopes with which you have seduced his brother I 
True, the yoke of marriage has b^ already thnce fitted on , but 
the Cihurw of Borne calls it a samament, and its votanes may 
deem it one m which they cannot too oftm partunpata’ 

‘ And the votanes of uie Churdi of Geneva,’ rephed Mary, 
colouring with mdignation, ‘ as they deem marriage no sacra- 
ment, are said at tunes to dispense with the holy ceremony ’ 
Then, as if afraid of the consequences of this home allusion 
to the errors of Lady Lochleven^s early hfr, the Queen added, 

* Come^ my Fleming, we grace h^ too mndi by this alterca- 
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turn • -we mil to our deei^-apaTtmeiit. If she -would distmb 
us a^iain to-ni^t^ she mnst canae the door to be forced.’ So 
saying she retired to her bedroom, Allowed her two women. 
LiufyLochleven, stnnned as it were Ibis last sarcasm, and 
not the less deeply incensed that she Iim drawn it upon hmeel^ 
remained hke a statne on the spot which she had ooenpied when 
she receiTed an afihont so flagrant Bry&sdale and Tt»i.TiHii.1 
endeaTOured to rouse her to recollection questiona. 

‘ What IS your honourable ladyship’s Measure in Ibe 
premises 1’ 

‘ Shall we not double Ibe seutmels, and place one upon Ibe 
boats and another m the garden t ’ said Ttanrial. 

‘Would you ibat desratcbes were sent to Sir William at 
Edmbur^ to acquaint mm with what has happed t ’ de- 
manded Biyflasdale , ‘and ought not the place of Kinross to be 
alarmed, lek there to force upon Ibe shores of the lake t ’ 

‘ Do all as thou wdt,’ said the lady, coUectmg herself and 
about to depart ‘Thou hast ibe name of a good soldier, 
Diyfesdale, take all precautions. Sacred Heaven ' that I diould 
to thus op^y insulted < ’ 

‘Would it to your pleasure’ said Dryfesdale, hesitating, 
‘that this person — thislady — to more severely restramed v 

‘ No, vassal < ’ answered the lady, mdignantly, ‘ my revenge 
stoops not to so low a gratification. But I will have more worthy 
vengeance^ or the tonm of my ancestors shall cover my shame ' ’ 

‘And you shall have it, madam,’ rephed Diyfesdale. ‘Ere 
two suns go down, you shall tenn yoursw amply revenged.’ 

The lady made no answer, perhaps did not hear his words, 
as die presently left the apartment By the command of 
Diyfesda^ the rest of the attendants were dismissed, some to 
do ibe duly of guard, others to ibeir repose The steward 
himself remained after ibey had all dqiarted, and Boland 
Gimme, who was alone m the apartment, was snipnsed to see 
the old soldier advance towards nun with an air of greater cor- 
diahiy iban he had ever before assumed to him, but which sat 
31 on his scowling features. 

‘Youth,’ to said, ‘I have done thee srane wrong it is thine 
own foult, for thy behaviour haib seemed as hght to me as the 
foather tliou wearest m tto hat, and surely thy fontastic 
apparel, and idle humour of mirth and folly, have made me 
construe thee somethnig harshly But I saw ibis ni|^ firom 
jjn casement^ as I IooIm out to see bow thou hadst disposed 
of thyself m the garden — 1 saw, I say, ibe true efiorts which 
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Uion didst make to detain the oompamon of the perfidy of him 
who 18 no longer worldly to be callM his &tha’s name, bat 
most be cat off from hi8 house like a rotten branch. Iwasjast 
about to come to thy assistance when the pistol went off, and 
the warder — a frlse knave, whom 1 snspect to be bribed fiir Idle 
nonce — saw bimself forced to give the alarm, which, pendianoe, 
till then he had wilfnUy withheld. To atone, thmefore, for my 
iigustice towards yon, I would willingly render yon a courtesy, 
if you would accept of it from my hands.’ 

‘ May I first crave to know what it is t ’ rephed the jnim 

‘ Simply to carry the news of this discovery to Holyrood, 
where mou mayest do thyself much grace, as well with the Earl 
of Morton and the Regent himself as with Sir Wilham Douglas, 
seeing tdion hast seen the matter from end to end, uid norpe 
foithM part therein The m^ing thme own fortune will be 
thus lod^ m thme own band, when I trust thou wilt estrange 
thyself from foolish vanities, and leam to walk m this world as 
one who thinks upon the next.’ 

‘ Sur steward,’ said Boland Gnome, ‘ I thank you for your 
courtesy, but I may not do your errand. I pass that I am the 
Queen’s sworn servant, and may not be of counsel against her 
But, settmg this apart, methu^ it were a bad roM to Sir 
William of Lochleven’s &vonr to be the first to tell him of his 
son’s defection , neither would the Regent be over well pleased 
to hear the infidehty of his vassal, nor Morton to leam the 
fidsehood of hia lniisinii.Ti ’ 

'Urn’’ said the steward, makmg that inarticnlate sound 
which expresses surprise mingled with displeasure. ‘Nay, 
then, even fly where ye hst , for, giddy-patra as ye may b^ 
you know how to bear you m Ihe world.’ 

‘1 will show you my esteem is less selfish than ye thmk 
for,’ said the page , ‘ for 1 hold truth and mirth to m better 
than gravity and cunning — ay, and m the end to be a match 
for them. You never loved me less, sir steward, than you do 
at this moment. I know you will mve me no r^ confidence, 
and I am resolved to accept no fruw protestations as current 
com. Resume your old course suspect me as much and watch 
me as closely as you will, 1 bid you defiance Ton have met 
with your matcL’ 

‘By Heaven, young man,’ said the steward, with a look of 
bitter maligmly, ‘if thou darest to attempt any treachery 
towards the house of Lochleven, thy head sham Uawen m the 
sun from the warder’s turret ! ’ 
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‘He cannot commit treacheiy who lefases trosl^’ said the 
page , ‘and fi>r my head, it stan^ as secniely on my dionldera 
as on any turret ^t ever mason bnilt.’ 

‘Farew^ tiion prating and speckled pie^’ siud Bryfesdale^ 
‘that art so 'vam of thine idle tongne and TanegatM coat! 
Beware trap and hme-twig * 

‘And thee well, thou hoarse old raven,’ answered the 
page , ‘thy solemn flight, sable hue, and deep croak are no 
channs against bird-bolt or bad-shot, and that thon mayert find. 
It IS open war betwixt n^ each for Ihe canse of onr mistress, 
and Ood show the right ' ’ 

‘Amen, and defend His own peimle'’ said the steward. ‘I 
will let my mistress know what addition thou hast made to 
this mess of traitors. Good-nighty Monsienr Featherpate.’ 

‘Good-nighty Seignior SowersW,’ rephed the page, and, 
when the (M man departed, he betook himself to r^ 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Paiaan’d — lU £aie ■ dead, foisodc, cast off 1 

King JoloL 

H owever veary Roland Gneme might be of the Castle 
of Lochleven, however much he might wish that the 
plan for Mary’s escape had been perfected, I question 
if he ever awoke with more pleasing feelings than on the morn- 
ing after George Douglas’s plan for accomplishing hra dehver- 
ance had been frustrated. In llie first place, he h^ the clearest 
conviction that he had misunderstood the innuendo of the abbot, 
and that the affections of Douglas were fixed, not on Catherine 
Seyton, but on the Queen , and m the second plac^ from the 
sort of explanation which had taken place betwixt the steward 
and him, he fislt himself at hherty, without any breach of 
honour towards the fiunily of Lochleven, to contnbute bis best 
aid to any scheme which should m future be formed for the 
Queen’s escape , and, independently of the good-will which he 
himself had to the enterprise, he knew he could find no surer 
road to the fevour of Cathenne Seyton He now sought but 
an opportunity to inform her that he had dedicated himself to 
this task, and fortune was propitions m affording him one 
which was unusually fevonrable 

At Hie ordinary hour of breakfest, it was mtroduced the 
steward with his usual forms, who^ as soon as it was placra on 
the board m the inner apartment, said to Roland Graeme, with 
a glance of sarcastic import, ‘ I l^ve you, my young sir, to do 
the ofBce of sewer , it has heen too long rendered to the Lady 
Ma^hy one belonging to the house of Douglas.’ 

‘Were it the prune and principal who ever bore the nam^’ 
said Roland, ‘ the office were an honour to him, * 

The steward departed without replying to this bravade, 
otherwise than by a dark look of scorn. Graeme, thus left 
alone, busied himml^ as one engaged m a labour of love, to 
imitate, as well as he could, the grace and courtesy with whuh 
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Geoige of Douglas was wont to Tender his ceremonial service 
at meals to the Queen of Scotland. There was more than 
jouthfdl vamly, there was a generous devotion, m the feehng 
with which he took up the tac^ as a brave soldier assumes the 
place of a comrade who has &llen in the front of battle. ‘ I am 
now,’ he said, ‘their only champion, and, come weal, come 
woe, 1 wdl he, to the best of my skill and power, as &thful, 
as trustworthy, as brav^ as any Douglas m them ail could 
have been.’ 

At this moment Cathenne Seyton entered alon^ contrary to 
her custom , and not less conttaiy to her custom, she entered 
with her kerchief at her eyes. Boland Graeme approached her 
with beating heart and wim downcast eyes, and asked her m a 
low and hesitating voice whether Hie Queen were well 

‘Gan you suppose itt’ said Galkenne, ‘think you her 
heart and body are framed of steel and iron, to endure the 
cruel disappoiniznent of yestereven, and Hie m&jnons taunts 
of yonder Puritanic hag 1 Would to God that I were a man, 
to aid her more effectui^y < ’ 

‘If those who carry pistols, and batons, and poniards,’ said 
Hie page, ‘are not men, they are at least Amazons, and that 
IS as fr^idable ' 

‘You are welcome to the flash of your wit bit,’ r^hed the 
damsel , ‘ I am neither m ^nits to enjoy nor to reply to it’ 

‘ We^ then,’ said the page, ‘list to me m all senous truth. 
And, fir^ let me say, that the gear last night had been smoother 
had you taken me mto your couns^’ 

‘ And so we meant , W who could have guessed that Master 
Page should choose to pass all night m the garden, like some 
moon-stncken knight m a Spanish romance, mstead of being 
m his bedroom, when Douglas came to hold communication 
with him on our projects’ 

‘And why,’ said the page^ ‘defer to so late a moment so 
important a confidence Y ’ 

‘ Because your communications with Henderson, and — with 
pardon — the natural impetuosity and fickleness of your disposi- 
tion, made us dread to entrust you with a secret of such con- 
sequence till the last moment.’ 

‘ And why at the last moment Y ’ said the page, offended at 
Hus frank avowal — ‘ why at that or any oHier moment, smce I 
had Hie misfortune to incur so much suspicion Y ’ 

‘Nay, now you are angry agam,’ said Catherine, ‘and to 
serve you aright I should break off Hus talk, but 1 will be 
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magnanimous, and answer yonr qnesbon. Enow, lihen, our 
reason for trusting you was twoMd. In tiie flirt place, we 
could scarce avoid it, smce you slept m lihe room tluon^ 

which we had to pass. In Ihe second place ’ 

‘Nay,’ said the page, ‘yon may diqiense wilih a second 
reason, when the flirt makes yonr confldenoe in me a case of 
necesBily ’ 

‘ Good now, hold thy peace,’ said Gatiieiin& ‘ In the second 
place, as I said before, there is one foolish person among us 
who behoves that BoWd Gimme’s heart is warm, though his 
head is giddy , that his blood is pure, though it boils too hastdy , 
and that his &th and honour are true as the loadstar, ^ough 
his tongue sometimes is for less than discreet ’ 

This avowal Cathenne repeated m a low tone, with her eyes 
flxed on the floor, as if she shunned the glance of Boland while 
she sufiered it to escape her bps. ‘.And this single fhend,’ 
exclaimed the youth in rapture — ‘ this only one who would do 

K e to the poor Roland Gimme, and whose own generous 
taught her to distinguish between foUies of the brain and 
foults of the heart — will you not tell me, dearest Gathmin^ 
to whom I owe my most grateful, my most heartfelt thanks ) ’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Catuenne, with her eyes still flxed on the ground, 

‘ if your own heart tell you not ’ 

‘Dearest Cathenne < ^ said the pag^ semiig upon her band, 
and kneeling on one knee. 

‘If your own heart, 1 say, tell you not,’ said Cathenne, 
gently disengaging her hand, ‘it is very ungrateful , for smce 

the maternal ^^ess of the Lady Fleming ’ 

The page started on his feet ‘ By Heaven, Cathenne^ yonr 
tongue wears as many disguises as your mrson ' But yon only 
mock me, cruel girL You know the Lady Fleming has no 
more regud for any one than hath the forlorn princess who is 
wrought mto yonder piece of old flgured court-tapestry ’ 

‘ It may be so,’ said Cathenne ^yton, ‘ but you should not 
speak so loud.’ 

‘ Pshaw < ’ answered the page, but at the same time lowering 
his voice, ‘she cares for no one but herself and the Queen. 
And you know, besides, there is no one of yon whose opmion I 
value, if 1 have not your own. No — not that of Queen Mary 
herself’ 

‘ The more shame for you, if it be so,’ said Catherine, with 
great composure. 

‘ Nay, bnt^ feir Cathenne,’ said the pag^ ‘ why will yon thus 
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damp my ardour, when I am devoting myself body and soul, 
to the cause of your mistress t ’ 

‘It IS because m doing so,’ said Gatlienne, ‘yon debase a 
cause so noble I 7 naming along with it any lower or more 
selfish motive. Babeve me,’ she said, with bindling eyes, and 
whde Ibe blood mantled on her die^ ‘ they think vilely and 
fidsely of women — I mean of those who deserve the name — who 
deem that they love the gratification of their vamly, or the 
mean purpose of engrossing a lovra’s admiration and affection, 
better than they love the virtue and honour of the man they 
may be brought to prefer He that serves his religion, his 
prmce, and his country wilb ardour and devotion need not 
plead his cause with the commonplace rant of romantic passion 
the woman whom he honours wi& his love becomes his debtor, 
and ber oorresponding affecbcm is engaged to repay his glorious 
toil’ 

‘Tou hold a glorious pnze for such toil,’ said the youth, 
bending his eyes on her wilb enthusiasm. 

‘ Only a heart which knows how to value it^’ sard Gathering 
‘He that should free this injured pnncess from these dungeons, 
and set her at hberty among her loyal and warlike nobles, whose 
hearts are burning to welcome her — where is the maiden in 
Scotland whom the love of such a hero would not honour, were 
she sprung fiom the blood royal of the land, and he the of^nng 
of the poorest cottager that ever held a plough < ’ 

‘1 am determined,’ said Boland, ‘to ti^ the adventure. 
TeU me first, however, fiur Gaihenn^ and speak it as if yon 
were confessing to the pnest — tins poor Queen, I know she is 
unhappy — but, Gatherme, do yon hold her innocent f She is 
accnsM of murder ’ 

‘Bo I hold the lamb guiBy, because it is assailed by the 
wolf t' answered Gatherma I hold yonder sun polluted, 
because an earth-damp sullies his beams 1 ’ 

The page sighed and looked down. ‘ Would my conviction 
were as deep as thine' But one thing is clear, that m thia 
captiviiyshe hath wrong She rendered herself w on acmitn- 
lation, and the terms have been refused her 1 will emmaoe 
hfir quarrel to the death ' ’ 

‘Will you — wiU you, mdeedt’ sud Gathenn^ taking his 
hand m her turn. ‘ Oh be but firm m mmd, as thou art bold m 
deed and quick m resolution , keep but thy plighted fiatii, and 
affer ages shall honour thee as the saviour of Smtland ' ’ 

'^‘But when 1 have toiled successfully to wm that Leah, 
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hononr, ilioa wilt not^ my Gatiienn^’ aaid tiie pam ‘ condemn 
me to a new tenn of semce for that Bachel, love P 

‘Of that,’ said Gathenne, a^ain eztncating her hand from 
his grasp, ‘ we shall have fiill time to speak , but hononr is the 
elder sisto, and most be won tiie first’ 

‘I may not win her,’ answered the page , ‘but I will ventnie 
frirly fiir her, and man can do no more. And know, frir 
Gatherme — for yon shall see the very secret thought of my 
heart — that not honour only, not only that other and finrer 
sister, whom yon fiown on me for so much as mentioning, bnt 
the stem commands of duty also^ compel me to aid the Queen’s 
dehveranca’ 

‘ Indeed < ’ said Gatherme , ‘yon were wont to have donbts 
on that matter ’ 

‘ Ay, bnt her life was not then threatened,’ r^hed Boland. 

‘ And IS it now more endangered than heretofore 1 ’ asked 
Gatherme Seyton, m anxious tenor 
‘Benot alarm^’ said the page, ‘but you heard the terms 
on which yonr royal mistress parted with the Lady of Lochleven t ’ 
‘Too well — bnt too well,’ said Gatherme, ‘alas' that she 
cannot mle her pimcely resentments and rehmn from encoun- 
ters like these ' * 

‘That hath passed betwixt them,’ said Boland, ‘for which 
woman never forgives woman. I saw the lady’s brow turn 
pale, and then black, when, before all the menzie, and m her 
moment of power, the Queen humbled her to the dust by taxing 
her with her shame. And 1 heard the oath of deadly resent- 
ment and revenge which she muttered m the ear of one whi^ 
by his answer, I judge, be bnt too ready an executioner of 
her will’ 

‘ Ton temfy me,’ said Gathenna 

not so take it , call up the mascuhne part of your spirit , 
we will counteract and de^t her plans, they dangerous 
as they may Why do yon look upon me thus, and weep 1 ’ 
‘Alas < ’ said Gatherme, ‘ because you stand there before me 
a hvmg and breathing man, m all the adventurons glow and 
enteipnse of yonth, yet still possessing the frohc Gpints of 
childhood — there you stand, ^ alike of generous enterprise 
and duldish recklessness , and if to-dav, or to-moirow, or some 
such brief space, yon he a mangled and lifeless corpse npon tiie 
floor of these hateful dungeons, who bnt Gathenne Seyton will 
be the cause of your brave and gay carem being brol^ short 
as yon start fimn the goal t Alas < she whom yon have chosen 



to twine yonr wreath may too, probably have to work your 
dirond ' ’ 

‘And be it so, Caldienn^’ said the page, m the fall glow of 
yonthfid entimsiaem , ‘and da thon work my shrond< and if 
thon grace it with sudi tears as &I1 now at the thought, it will 
Wonr my remains more than an earl’s mantle would my hving 
body But shame on this fiontness of heart < the tune craves 
a firmer mood. Be a woman, Gatlienne, or rather be a man , 
thon const be a man if thou wilt.’ 

Gathenne dned her tears, and endeavoured to smile 

‘ Ton must not ask me,’ she said, ‘ about that which so mndi 
disturbs your imnd , you shall know all in time — nay, you should 
know all now, but mat Hush > here comes the Queen.’ 

Mary ent^d from her apartment, paler than usual, and 
apparently exhausted by a sleepless mght, and by the painfril 
thoughta which had ill supph^ the place of repose , yet the 
languor of her looks were so fiw from impairmg her beauty that 
it ^y substituted the fhul dehcacy of the lovely woman for 
the majestic grace of the Queen. Gontrary to her wont, her 
toilette had ^n very hastily despatched, and her hair, which 
was usually dressed by Lady teeming with great care, escaping 
from beneath the he^-tire, which had been hastily adjusted, 
fell, m long and luxuriant tresses of nature’s own curling, over 
a neck and braom which were somewhat less carefully veiled 
than na nal. 

As she stepped over the Ihreshold of her apartment, Gathenne, 
hastdy diyi^ her tears, ran to meet her royal mistress, and 
having firrt Reeled at her feet and kissed her hand, instantly 
rose, and placmg herself on the other side of the Queen, seemed 
anxious to divide with the Lady Flemmg the honour of sup- 
porting and assisting her The page, on his part, advancM 
and put m order the chair of state, which she usually occupied, 
and having placed tiie cushion and footstool for W accom- 
modation, stuped back, and stood ready for service m the 
place usually occupied by his predecessor, the young seneschaL 
Mary’s eye rested an instant on him, and could not hut remark 
Uie diange of persons. Hers was not the female heart which 
could refuse compassion, at least, to a gallant youth who had 
suffered m her cause, dthough he h^ been gmded m his 
enterprise by a too presumptuous passion, and the words 
‘ Poor Donglu ' ’ escapra frxim her bps, perhaps unconsciously, 
as she leant herself back m her chair, and put the kexchief to 
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‘ Yes, gracious madam,’ said Gathenne, aaaninmg a cheerful 
maimer, m order to cheer her sovereign, ‘our gallant knight is 
mdeed banished — the adventure was not reserved for him , but 
he has left behmd him a youthful esquire as much devot^ to 

C Grace’s service, and who, by me, makes yon tender of his 
and swonL’ 

‘If th^ may m aught avail your Grace,’ said Boland 
Graeme, bowing profonnAy 

‘ Alas < ’ said the Queen, ‘ what needs this, Catherme t — why 
prepare new victims to be mvolved m, and overwhelmed by, my 
cruel fortune 1 Were we not better cease to struggle, and our- 
selves smk in the tide without further resistance, than thus 
drag mto destruction with us every generous heart which makes 
an effort m our fovonr 1 I have had but too much of plot and 
mtngne around me, since 1 was stretched an orphan child in 
my very cradle, whale contending nobles strove which should 
ride m the name of the unconscious innocent Surely time it 
were that all this busy and most dangerous cod should end 
Let me call my pnson a convent, and my seclusion a voluntary 
sequestration of myself from the world and its ways ' ’ 

‘ Speak not thus, madam, before your fiuthlul servants,’ said 
Catherine, ‘to discourage their zeal at once and to break their 
hearts. Daughter of langs, be not m this hour so unkingly 
Gome, Bolan4 and let ns, the youngest of her followers, show 
ourselves worthy of her cause let us kneel before her footstool, 
and implore her to be her own magnanimous self’ And lead- 
ing Boumd Graeme to the Queen’s seat, they both kneeled down 
before her hfrury raised herself m her chair, and sat erect, 
whde, extending one hand to be kissed by the pa^ she 
arranged with me other the clustering locks which shaded the 
bold je^ lovely brow of the high-spinted Cathenne 

‘Alas ' ma mignonne,’ she said, for so m fondness she often 
called her young attendant, ‘that you should thus desperately 
mix with my imhappy fote the fortune of your young hves ' 
Are they not a lovely couple, my Fleming t and is it not heart- 
rending to think that 1 must be their mm t ’ 

‘Not so,’ said Boland Grmme, ‘it is we, gramons sovereign, 
who will be your dehverers.’ 

‘Exonbus panmloruml’ said the Queen, lookmg upward, 
‘if it IS by the month of these children that Heaven calls me 
to resume the stately thoughts which become my birth and my 
r^ts. Thou wilt grant them Thy protection, and to me the 
power of rewarding their zeal < ' Ihen turning to Flmning, 
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die inatantily added, ‘Thoa knowest, my friend, whedier to 
make those who have served me happy was not ever Mary’s 
frivounte pastune. When 1 have h^ rebuked hy the stem 
preachers of the Galvinistic here^, when I have seen the fierce 
countenances of my nobles averts firom me, has it not been 
because I mixed m the harmless pleasures of the young and 
gay, and, rather for the sake of their happiness than my own, 
have mingled m the masque, the song, or the dance, with the 
TOuth of my household t Well, I repent not of i1^ Uiongh 
]^ox teimM it sin, and Morton degradation. I was happy, 
because I saw happmess around me, and woe betide the 
wretched jealousy that can extract gudt out of the overflow- 
ings of an unguarded gaiety » Flemmg, if we are restored to 
our throne, soul we not have one bhthesome day at a bhthe- 
some bndd, of which we must now name neither the bride nor 
the bridegroom 1 But that bnd^^room shall have the barony 
of Blairffowne, a &ir gift even for a queen to give^ and t^t 
bride’s chalet shall be twmed with the &irest pearls that ever 
were found in the depths of Loch Lomond, and thou thyself 
Mary Fleming, the best dresser of tires that ever busked the 
tresses of a qneen, and who would scorn to toudi those of any 
woman of lower rank — thou thyself shalt^ for my love, twine 
them into the bnde’s tresses Look, iot Fleming, suppose 
them such clustered locks as those of our Gsthenne, they would 
not put shame upon thy skilL' 

So saying she passed her hand fondly over the head of her 
yonthfril fovount^ while her more aged attendant rephed de- 
spondently, ‘ Alas < madam, your thoughts stray frtr from hom&’ 

‘'Hiey do, my Fleming,' said the Queen, ‘but is it well or 
kind m you to call them back t God knows, they have kept the 
perch this mght but too closely Gome, I will recall the gay 
vision, were it but to punish them Yes, at that bhthesome 
Imdal Mmy herself shw forget the weight of sorrows and the 
toil of state, and herself once more lead a measuieL At whose 
wedding was it that we last danced, my Fleming 1 I thmk 
care has troubled mymemoiy^ — yet somethmg of it I should 
remember , canst thou not aid met I know thou canst’ 

‘Alas ' madam,’ rephed the lady 

* What >’ said Mary, ‘wilt thou not help ns so fitrT This is 
a peevish adherence to thine own graver opmion, which holds 
OUT talk as folly But thou art court-bred, and wilt well 
understand me when I say, the Queen txmmamit Lady Fleming 
to t^ her where she led t^.Iast “bianle.”' 
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With a fiu» deadly pale, and a mien as if she vereahont to 
mnk into the earth, the oonrt-bred dame, no lon^r danng to 
rafhse obedience, iSdtered out — ‘ Giamous lady — if my memory 
eiT not — it was at a masque m Holyiood — at the marriage of 
Sebastian.’ 

The unhappy Queen, Trho had hitherto listened with a melan- 
choly smile, provoked by the reluctance with which the lauly 
Fleming brought out her story, at this ill-fated word mterrupted 
her wit£. a shnek so wild and loud that the vaulted apartment 
rang, and both Boland and Catherine sprung to their feet m 
the utmost terror and alarm Meantime, seemed, by the 
tram of homble ideas thus suddenly excited, surprised not only 
beyond self-command, but for the moment beyond the verge of 
reason. 

‘ Traitress ' ’ she said to the I^y Fleming, ‘ thou wouldst 
slay thy sovereign. Gall my French guards — dmmi — dmml 
mes Franfais / I am beset with traitors in mme own palace — 
they have murdered my husband. Rescue < — rescue ' for the 
Queen of Scotland ' ’ She started up from her chair , her 
Stores, late so exquisitely lovely m their paleness, now in- 
flamed with the frr^ of mmv, and resembling those of a 
Bellona. ‘ We will take the field ourself,’ she said , ‘ warn the 
mW — warn Lothian and Fife — saddle our S]^sh barb — and 
bid French Pans see our petronel be charged ' Better to die 
at the head of our brave Scotsmen, like our grand&ther at 
Flodden, than of a broken heut, like our ill-stai^ &ther ' ’ 

' Be patient — be composed, dearest sovereign ' ’ said Gathe- 
nne , and then addressi^ L^y Flemmg angnly, she added, 

‘ How could you say aught that reminded her of her husband T ' 
The word reached me ear of the unhappy pnneess, who 
caught it up, speakmg with great rapidity ' Hubband ' — what 
husband 1 Not his most Ghnstum Mmesty , he is ill at ease — 
he cannot mount on horseback Not him of the Lennox , but 
it was the Duke of Orkney thou wouldst say ’ 

‘ For God’s love, madam, be x»tient ' ’ said the Lady Fleming 
But the Queen’s excited imagination could by no entreaty 
be diverted from its course. ‘ Bid him come hither to our aid,’ 
she said, ‘and bnng with him his lambs, as he calls them — 
Bowton, Hay of Tula, Black Ormiston, and his kmsman Hob 
Fie ' how swart they are, and how they smell of sulphur > 
What I doseted with Morton Y Nay, if the Douglas and the 
Hepburn hatch the complot toratbm, the bird, when it breaks 
the shell, will scare Scotland, will it not, my Fleming Y ’ 
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‘She grows wilder and wildo-,’ sud FLenung , ‘we have too 
maOT hMkreis for these strange words.’ 

‘Boland,’ said Gatlierme,' in the name of God, begone' Yon 
cannot aid us here. Leave ns to deal with her aJone. Away — 
away'’ 

She thmst him to the door of Ihe ante-room , yet even when 
he had entered that apartment and shut the dcxir, he conld 
still hear the Qneen t^ m a lond and determined tone, as 
if giving forth orders, until at length the voice died away in a 
feeble and continned lamentation. 

At this criBiB Gatherme entered the ante-room. ‘Be not too 
anmons,’ she said, ‘the crisis is now over, but ke^ the door 
&st — let no one enter unial she is more composed.’ 

‘ In the name of God, what does this mean t ’ said the page , 
‘ or what was there in the Lady Meming’s words to excite so 
wild a transport t ’ 

‘ Oh, the Lady Fleming — the Lady Fleming’ said Gatherme, 
repeating the words impatiently — ‘ me Lady Meming is a fool 
she loves her mistress, yet knows so little now to express her 
love that, were the Queen to ask her for very poison, me would 
deem it a pomt of duty not to resist her commanda I conld 
have tom her starched head-tire from her formal head. The 
Qneen should have as soon had the heart out of my body as 
the word “ Sebastian ” out of my hpa That that piece of weaved 
tojpe stiy should be a woman, and yet not have wit enough to 

‘And what was this story of Sebastian?’ saidthepaga ‘By 
Heaven, Gatherme, yon are all riddles alike ' ’ 

‘Ton are as great a fool as Fleming,’ returned the impatient 
maiden. ‘ Know ye not, that on the mght of Henry Damley’s 
mnrder, and at the blowing up of the Kirk of Field, the Queen’s 
absence was owmg to her attending on a masque at Holyrood, 
nven by her to grace the marriage of this same Sebastiaii, who, 
himself a fovoured servanh married one of her female attendants, 
who was near to her person ? ’ 

*fiy St Giles,’ said the page, ‘ I wonder not at her passion, 
but ^y marvel by what forgetfulness it was that she conld 
urge the I^dy Fleming with snch a question.’ 

‘I cannot account for it^’ said Gatherme, ‘but it seems as 
if great and violent gnef or horror sometunes obscure the 
memory, and spread a dond, like that of an exploding cannon, 
over the mrcumstanoes with which they are accompanied. But 
1 may not stay here, where I not to nunahse with your 
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wisdom, bnt simply to cool my resentment against tiiat unwise 
l^dy Fleming, wmch I think hath now somewhat abated, so 
that I shall endnie her presence without any desire to danuge 
either her cnich or vasqume. Meanwhile, kero &st that 
door I would not lor my life that any of these heretics saw 
hro m the nnhapOT state which, brought on her as it has been 
by the success of their own cbabohcal plottings, they would 
not stick to caU, m their snuf 9 mg cant, ^e judgment of 
ProYidence.’ 

She left the apartment just as the latdi of the outward 
door was raised from without. But the bolt, which Boland 
bad drawn on the inside, resisted the efforts of the person 
desirous to enter 

‘ Who IS there 1 ’ said Graeme aloud. 

‘ It 18 I,’ rephed the harsh and yet low voice of the steward 
Dryfesdale. 

‘ Tou cannot enter now,’ returned the youth. 

‘ And wherefore t ’ demanded Dryfes^e, ‘ seeing I come but 
to do my duty, and inquire what mean the shndks from the 
apartment of the Moabitish woman Wherefore, I saj, since 
such 18 nune errand, can I not enter! ’ 

‘Simply,’ replied the youth, ‘because the bolt is drawn, and 
I have no fiuicy to undo it I have the nght side of the door 
to<^, as you had last night’ 

‘ Tnou ait ill-advised, won malapert boy,’ rephed the stew- 
ard, ‘to speak to me in such frshion , but I shall inform my 
lady of thine insolence.’ 

‘ 'The insolence,’ said the page, ‘ is meant for thee only, in 
frur guerdon of thy discourtesy to m& For thy lady's informa- 
tion, I have answer more courteous you may say that the 
Queen is ill at ease, and desires to be disturbed neither by 
visits nor messages.' 

‘ I conjure you, m the name of God,’ said the old man, with 
more solemnity m his tone than he had hitherto used, ‘ to let 
me know if her malady really gains power on her < ’ 

‘She will have no aid at your hand or at your lady’s, 
wherefore, begone, and trouble us no more we neither want^ 
nor will accept o^ ud at your hands.’ 

With this positive reply, the steward, grumbling and dis- 
satisfied, returned downstaus. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

It 18 the corse of kings to he attended 
By sUvea, who take then hnmouis for a wamnt 
To break into the bloody house of Me, 

And on the winking of authority 
To understand a law 

KatgJohtt. 

T he Lady of Lochleven sat alone m her (diamber, en- 
deavonimg with sincere bnt imperfect zeal to fix her 
eyes and her attention on the Uaw-lettered Bible which 
lay before her, bound m ydvet and embioideiy, and adorned 
with massive silver clasps and hnospa Bnt ehe found her 
utmost efforts unable to withdraw her mmd from the resentful 
recollection of what had last night passed betwixt her and the 
Queen, m wWh the latter had with such bitter taunt remmded 
her of her early and long-repented transgression. 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘should I resent so deeply that another 
reproacnes me with that which 1 have never ceased to make 
matter of blushing to myseifi And yet, why should this 
woman, who reaps — at leasts has reapra — the frmts of my 
folly, and has jostled my son aside mm the throne — why 
should she, in the &ce of all my domestics and of her own, 
dare to upbraid me with my shame ? Is she not m my power 1 
Does she not fear me 1 Ha ' wily tempter, I will wresue with 
thee strongly, and with better Buggestions than my own evil 
heart can supply < ’ 

She again took up the sacred volume, and was endeavouring 
to fix her attention on its contents, when she was distnrhed 
by a tap at the door of the room. It opmied at her command, 
and the steward Diyfesdale entered, and stood h^ire her with 
a gloomy and perturbed expression on his brow 

‘What has chanced, Di^esdale, that thou lookest thus!’ 
said his mistress. ‘ ILive there be^ evil tidings of my son or 
of my grandchildren t ’ 
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‘No, lady,’ replied DiyfesdeJe, ‘bnt yoa were deeply in- 
snlted laat night, and I fear me thou art as deeply avenged 
this moimng l^ere is the chaplam I ’ 

‘What mean you by hints so dark, and a question so 
Buiden f The chaplam, as tou well know, is absent at Perth 
upon an assembly of the brethren.’ 

‘ I care not,’ answered the steward, ‘ he is bnt a pnest of 
Baal ’ 

‘Diyfesdale,’ said the lady, sternly, ‘what meanest thouT 
1 have ever heard that in the Low Gountnes thou didst herd 
with the Anabaptist preachers — those boars nhich tear up the 
vmtage. Bnt the ministiy which suits me and my house must 
content my retainers.’ 

‘I would 1 had good ghostly counsel, though,’ replied the 
steward, not attend^ to his mistress’s rebuke, and seeming to 

speak to himself ‘ This woman of Moab ’ 

‘Speak of her with reverence,’ said the lady ‘she is a 
kin^s daughter ’ 

it so,’ rephed Di^esd^e, ‘she goes where there is 
little difference hetwixt her and a beggar’s child. Mary of 
Scotland is dying’ 

‘Dying, and m my castle*’ said the lady, startmg up m 
alarm , ‘ of what disease, or by what accident t ’ 

‘ Bear patience, lady The ministry was mine ’ 

‘ Thine, viUam and traitor ’ how didst thou dare ’ 

‘I heard you insulted, lady — I heard you demand venge- 
ance , I promised you should have it, and I now bring tidi^ 
of it’ 

‘Dryfesdale, I trust thou revest t’ said the lady 
‘I rave not,’ rmbed the steward. ' That which was wntten 
of me a milhon of years ere 1 saw the light must be executed 
by me. She hath that in her veins that, I fear me, will soon 
stop the springs of life.’ 

‘ Gruel villain,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘thou hast not poisoned 
hert’ 

‘And if I had,’ said Dryfesdale, ‘what does it so greatly 
merit 1 Men bone vermin , why not nd them of their enemies 
so t In Italy they will do it for a cruizuedor ’ 

‘ Cowardly ruffian, begone from my sight ' ’ 

‘Think better of my zeal, lady,’ said the steward, ‘and 
judge not without looking around yon Lindesay, Ruthven, 
and your kinsman Morton poniardea Rizzio, and yet yon now 
see no blood on their embroidery, the Lord Semple stabbed 
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Hie Lord of SaiMnliar— does liis Iwimet sit & jot more amy 
on hu browt What nohle hves m Scotland who has not had 
a shares for pohc^ or revenge, m some such dealing t And who 
imputes it to them t Be not cheated wilh names a dagger 
or a draught work to the same end, and are htHe unlike — a 
glass phru imprisons the one, and a leathmn sheath the other , 
one deals with the brain, the other slnices the Uood. Tet^ I 
say not I gave anght to this lady ’ 

‘ What dost thou mean hy thus dallying with me f ’ said the 
lady, ‘as thou wonldst save thy neck from the rope it ments, 
tell me the whole troth of this story, then hast long been 
known a dangerous man.’ 

‘At, m my master’s service I can he cold and sharp as my 
sword Be it known to yoo that, when last on ihore, 1 con- 
sulted with a woman of skill and power, called Nicneven, of 
whom the country has rung for some brief tune past Fools 
asked her fin charms to nuhe them beloved misers for means 
to increase their store , some demanded to bow the future — 
an idle wish, since it cannot he altered , others would have an 
enlanation of the past — idb still, smce it cannot be recalled. 
I Wrd their queries with scorn, and demanded the means of 
avenging myself of a deadly enemy, for I grow old and may 
trust no longer to Bilboa blade. She gave me a packet. 
“ Mix that,” said she, “ with any hquid and thy vengeance is 
conrolete.” ’ 

‘V illain I and yon mixed it with the fixid of this imprisoned 
lad^ to Ihe didiononr of thy master’s house T ’ 

‘To redeem the insulted honour of my master’s hous^ I 
mixed the contents of the packet with the jar of succory water 
ThOT seldom foil to dram it, and Ihe woman loves it over alL’ 
‘It was a work of h^’ said the Lady Lodileven, ‘ both the 
adong and the granting Away, wretched man, let us see if 
aid be yet too late ' ’ 

‘ They will not admit us, madam, save we enter by force. I 
have bem twice at the door, but can obtam no entrance ' 

‘We will beat it levd with the ^nnd if needful And 
hold — summon Bandal hither mstantly Bandal hereisafoul 
and evil chance befidlen , send off a boat mstantly to Kinross — 
the chamberlam Luke Lundm is said to have sfolL Fetch off, 
too^ that fool witch Nicneven, she shall first conteract her 
own spell, and then be burned to ashes m the island of St Serf 
Away — away Tell them to hoist saQ and ply oar, as ever timy 
womld have good of the Douglas’s hand ! ’ 
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‘Motber Nuaieven will not be lightly fbnnd, or fetohed hither 
on these conditions,’ answered DiyfesdueL 

‘Then giant her fall assurance of safely Look to it^ fer 
thine own life mnst answer for this lady’s lecovery' 

‘ I might have raesaed that,’ said Diyfesdale, soUmy , ‘ but 
it IS my comfort 1 have avenged mme own canse as wdl as 
yonis. Sbe hath scoffed and scnpped at me, and enconia^ 
her saucy minion of a page to ndicule my stiff gait and slow 
speech I felt it borne m upon me that I was to be avenged 
on them.’ 

‘6o to the western turret^’ said the lady, ‘and remam there 
in ward nntil we see how this gear will terminate 1 know thy 
resolved disposition thon wilt not attempt escapa’ 

‘ Not were the walls of the tniret of egg-shells, and the lake 
sheeted with ice,’ said Diyfesdala ‘I am well taught^ and 
strong m belief that man does nonght of himself , he is but the 
foam on the billow, which rises, bubbles, and bursts, not by its 
own effort, but by the mighlaer impulse of fete which urges 
bim Tet, lady, ii I may uvis^ amid this zeal fer the bfe of 
the Jezebd of Scotland, forget not what is due to thine own 
honour, and keep the matter secret as you may ’ 

So saying, the gloomy &.tabst turned from her, and stalked 
off with suUen composure to the place of confinement allotted 
to him. 

His lady caught at his last hmt, and only expressed her fear 
that the prisoner had partaken of some unwholesome food, and 
was danmroosly ilL Ihe castle was soon alarmed and in con- 
fusion. tlandal was despatched to the shore to fetch off Lundin, 
with such remedies as could counteract poison , and with ferther 
instarnctaons to bnng Mother Nicneven, if sbe could be found, 
with full power to pledge the Lady of Lochleven’s word for her 
safety 

Meuiwhile, the Lady of Loehleven herself held porl^ at the 
door of the Queen’s apartment, and m vam urged the page to 
undo it 

‘ Foolish bey > ’ she said, ‘ thme own hfe and Ihy lady’s are 
at stake. Op^ I say, or we will cause the door to be broken 
down.’ 

‘ 1 may not open the door without mj royal mistress’s ordos^’ 
answmed Roland. ‘She has been very ill, and now she alumben, 
if yon wake her by using violence^ let the consequence be on 
yon and yonr followers.’ 

‘ Was ever woman m a strut so fearful’’ exekumed the Lady 
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of Lochleren. ‘At least, thoa rash boy, beware tiiat no one 
tastes the £x>d, but espet^y tlie jar of snccoiy water ’ 

She then hastened to the torrett whue Biyfeedale had com- 
posedly resigned himself to imrasonment She found him 
reading, and demanded of bun, ‘ Was thy foil potion of qieedy 
operation 1 ’ 

‘Slow,’ answered the steward. ‘ The hag asked me which I 
chose , I told her I loved a slow and sore revenge “ Bevenge,” 
said I, “ IS the bighest-flavouied draught whidi man tastes upon 
earth, and he should sip it by httle and httle, not dram it up 
greedily at once ” ’ 

‘Agamst whom, unhappy man, couldst thou nonnsh so fell 
a revenge t ’ 

‘ 1 h^ many objects, but the chief was that insolent page’ 

‘The boy ’ thou inhuman man,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘what 
could he do to deserve thy malice t ’ 

‘He rose in your fovour, and you graced him with your 
commissions — uiat was one thing He rose m that of Geoige 
Douglas also — that was another He was the fovounte of the 
Galvmistio Henderson, who hated me because my mint disowns 
a separated pnesthood. The Moabitisb Queen held him dear — 
wmoB from each opposing point blew m his fovour, the old 
servitor of your house was held lightly among ye , above all, 
from the firat tune 1 saw his foce, I longed to destroy him.' 

‘ What fiend have I nurtured m my bouse ' ’ imbed the lady 
‘ May God forgive me the sm of having given wee food and 
raiment I ’ 

‘ You might not choose, lady,’ answered the stewaid. ‘ Long 
ere this castle was budded — ay, long ere the islet which snstams 
it reared its head above the blue water — I was destmed to 
be your foithful slavey and you to be my ungiatdhl mistress. 
Remember jou not when I plunged amid the victonons French, 
m the time of this lady’s mother, and bronght off your hosband, 
when those who had hung at same breasts with him dared 
not attempt the rescue f Remember how I plunged mto the 
lake when your grandson’s skiff was overtaken Iqr the tempest^ 
boarded, and steered her safe to the land. Lady, the servant 
of a Scottish baron is he who regards not his own life or that 
of any other, save his master And, ibr the death of the woman, 
I had fried the potion on her sooner, had not Master Geoige 
been her taster Her death — would it not be the happiest news 
that Scotland ever heard? Is she not of the hlooi^ Guisian 
stock, whose sword was so oftm red with tbus blood of God’s 
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samts t Is she not the daughter of the wretched tyrant James, 
whom Heaven cast down from his kingdom and lus pnde, e\eu 
as the kmg of Babylon was smitten I ’ 

‘Peace, villam > ’ said the lady, a thousand \aned recollec- 
tions thronging on her mind at the mention of her royal lo\er s 
name — ‘peace, and disturb not die ashes of the dead — of the 
rojal, of the unhappy dead. Read thy Bible , and may God 
grant thee to avail thyself better of its contents than thou hast 
yet done ' ' She departed hastily, and as she reached the next 
apartment, the tears rose m her ejes so hastily that she was 
compelled to stop and use her kerduef to dr> them ‘ 1 expected 
not this,’ she said, ‘no more than to have dmwn water from the 
hard flmt, or sap from a withered tree. I saw with a diy e>e 
the apostasy and shame of George Douglas — the ho}>eof my son’s 
house, the child of my love , and jet 1 now weep for him who 
has so long lain in his grave — for him to whom I owe it that 
his daughter can make a scoffing and a jest of my name < But 
she IB kis daughter, my heart, hardened agaiiiKt her for so 
many causes, relents when a glance of her ejo places her father 
unexpectedly before me , and as often her likeness to that true 
daughter of the house of Guise^ hm* detested mother, has again 
confirmed my resolution But she must not — must not die m 
my house, and by so foul a practicei 'Jliank God, the opration 
of file potion IS blow, and may bo counteracted ' I will to her 
apartment once more. But Oh' that liardeuod villain, whoso 
fii^ity we held in such esteem, and had such high proof of 
What miracle can umte so much wickedness and so much truth 
in one bosom ' ’ 

The Lady of Lochleven was not aware bow far minds of a 
certam gloomy and determined c<ist by nature may lie warped 
by a keen sense of petty injimes and lusultb, combining with 
the love of rain, and sense of self-interest, and amalgamated 
with the cru^ wild, and indigested fanatical opinions which this 
man had gathered among the crazy sectaries of Germany , or 
how frir the doctrines of fatalism, which be had embraced so 
decidedly, sear the human conscience, by lepreseuting our actions 
as the result of mevitable necessity 

During her visit to the pnsoner, Roland bad communicated 
to Catlienne the tenor of the conversation he had had with her 
at the door of the apartment Hie quick intelligence of that 
hvely maiden instantly comprehended the outline of what was 
beheved to have happened, bat her prejudices burned her be- 
yond die truth. 
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'They meant to have poisoned ns,’ she exclaimed m honor, 
'and there stands the hqnor which should have done tim 
deed' Ay, as soon as Douglas ceased to be onr taster, our 
food was likely to be &itally seasoned. Thon, Boland, who 
shouldst have made the essay, wert readily doom^ to die with 
us. Oh, dearest Lady Fleming, pardon — pardon for the imunes 
I said to yon in my anger . your words were prompted by Hwven 
to save our bves, and eqiecially that of the mjnrra Queen. But 
what have we now to do 1 That old crocodile of the lake will he 
presently ba^ to shed her hypocnticsl tears over our dying 
agonies. Lady Fleming, what mall we do 1 ’ 

‘ Onr Lady help ns m onr need ' ’ she rephed , ‘ how shonld I 
tell, unless we were to make onr phunt to the Begent t ’ 

' Make our plamt to the devil,’ said Gathenne^ impatiently, 
'and accuse his dam at the foot of his burning throne < The 
Queen still sleeps, we must gain tame. The poisoning hag 
must not know her scheme has miscamed , the old envenomed 
^der has but too nuuiy ways of mending her broken web 
•The jar of succory water ’ said ^e — ‘ Boland, if thon be’st a 
man, help me empty the jar on the chimney or firom the 
wmdow , make such waste among the viands as if we had 
made our usual meal, and leave the fragments on cup and 
porringer, but taste nothing as thou lovest thy life. 7 will 
sit by the Queen, and tell her, at her waking, m what a fear- 
ful pass we stand Her shaip wit and ready spint wiU teach 
us what IS best to be done Meanwhile, till further notice, 
observe, Boland, that the Queen is m a state of torpor , that 
Lady Fleming is indisposed — that character (speaking in a 
lower ton^ will suit her best, uid save her wits some labour 
m vain. I am not so much indisposed, thou undeistaudest’ 

' And 1 1 ’ said the page 

'Tou < ’ rephed Catherine, 'yon are quite well, who thinks 
it worth while to poison puppy or pages T ’ 

‘ Does this levity become ue tune i ’ asked the page. 

' It does — it does,' answered Cathenne Seyton , ‘ if the Queen 
approves, I see plainly how this disconcertra attempt may do 
ns good semca' 

^e went to work while she spoke^ eagerly assisted by 
Boland The break&st-table soon displayed the appearance 
as if the meal had been eaten as usual , and the ladies letued 
as softly as possible into the Queen's eleeping-apartment At 
a new summons of the Lady Lodilevmi, the page undid the 
dorav and admitted hm into the ante-nxnn, aanng her pardon 
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fiv Iianiig ^thstood her, aUeging m exenae tiuit the Queen 
had Men into a heaTj dumber since she had broken her fiwt 
‘^e has eaten and drunken, thent’ said the Lady of 
Lochleven. 

‘Surely,’ relied die page, ‘ according to her Grace's oidinaiy 
custom, unless upon the &ts (d the church ’ 

'The jar,' she said, hastily examimi^ it, ‘it is empty , drank 
the Lady Mary the whole of this water t ’ 

‘Ala^e part, madam, and I heard the Lady Gathenne 
Seaton jesti^ly upbraid the l^dy Mary Fleming with having 
taken more than a just share of what remained, so that but 
htde fdl to her own lot’ 

‘And are they well m health t ’ said the Lady of Lochleven 
‘Lady Fleming,’ said the page, ‘complains of lethargy, and 
lools duller than usual , and uie Lady Catherine of Seyton 
feels her head somewhat more giddy than is her wout’ 

He raised his voice a little as he said these words, to apprise 
the ladies of the part assigned to each of them, and not, perlups, 
without the wish of oonve}-ing to the ears of C^thenne the page- 
hke jest which lurked m we allotment 

‘I will enter the Queen’s bedchamber,’ said the Lady Loch- 
leven , ‘ my business is express ’ 

As she Mvanoed to the door, the voice of Gathenne Seyton 
was heard £rom within ‘ No one can enter here , the Queen 
sleepa’ 

‘ I will not be controlled, young lady,’ replied the lady of 
Lodileven , ‘there is, I wot >>0 inner bar, and 1 will enter in 
yonr despite.’ 

‘ There is, indeed, no inner bar,’ answered Gathenne^ firmly, 

‘ bat there are the staples where that bar should be , and into 
those staples have I thrust mine arm, like an ancestress of vour 
own, when, better employed than tbe Douglasses of our days, 
she thos defended the bedchamber of her sovereign against 
murderers. 'Try your force, then, and see whether a Seyton 
cannot rival m courage a maiden of the house of Douglaa’ 

‘ I due not attempt the pass at such risk,’ sud tbe Lady of 
Lochleven. ‘ Strang that this princess, with all that justly 
attaches to her as blameworthy, should preserve such empire 
over the mmds of her attendants ’ Daiasel, I give thee my 
honour that I come for the Quemi's safety and advantage. 
Awaken her, if thon lovest her, and pray her leave that I may 
enter I will retire fiem the door the whilst’ 

* Thou wilt not awaken the Queen 1 ’ said the Lady Flottiiig: 
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‘Whfttdioiceliavewet’ said the ready-vitted maiden, ‘nnless 
TOn deem it ^ter to wait till the Lady Lochleven bers^ plays 
lady of the bedchamber Her fit of patience will not last lon^ 
and the Queen must be prepared to meet her ’ 

‘ But t^u wilt bring back her Grace’s fit by thus disturbuig 
her’ 

‘ Heaven forbid ' ’ rephed Gathenne , ‘ bnt if so, it mnst pass 
for an effect of the poisoa 1 hope better things, and that the 
Queen will be able when she wakes to form her own judgment 
m this temUe crisis. Meanwhile, do thou, dear Lady Fleming, 
practise to look as dull and heavy as the alertness of thy [^mt 
will permit.’ 

Gathenne kneeled by tne side of the Queen’s bed, and, kiss- 
ing her hand repeatedly, succeeded at last m awakening without 
almming her She seemed suipnsed to find that she was ready 
drfflsed, but sate up m her bed, and appeared so perfectly com- 
p(»ed that Gathenne Seyton, without ferther preamble, judged 
It safe to inform her of the predicament m which they were 
placed. Mary turned pale, and crossed herself agam and agam, 
when she he^ the imminent danger m which she had stood. 
But, like the Ulysses of Homer — 

Hudly mking yet, 

I Sprung in her nuud tiie momentuy wit, 

and she at once understood her situation, with the dangers and 
advantages that attended it 

‘ We cannot do better,’ she said, after her hasty conference 
With Gathenne, pressmg her at the same time to her bosom, 
and kissmg her forehead — ‘ we cmnnot do better than to follow 
the scheme so happily devised by thy quick wit and bold affec- 
tion. Undo the door to the Lady I^ldeven She shall meet 
her match in art, though not m perfidy Fleming, draw close 
the curtam, and get thee behind it — thou art a better tire- 
woman than an actress , do but breathe heavily, and, if thou 
wilt, groan shghtly, and it will top thy part Hark ' they 
coma How, Gathenne of Medims, may thy spint inspire m^ 
for a cold northern btain is too blunt for this scene ’ ’ 

Ushered by Gatbenne Seyton, and stepping as light as she 
could, the liidy Lochleven was shown mto the twilit apart- 
ment and conducted to the side of the couch, whm Mary, 
pidhd and exhausted from a sleepless mght and the subsequent 
agitation of the mommg, lay extended so listlessly as might 
wm oonfiim the worst fears of her hostess. 
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‘ Now, God forgive ns onr sms ' ’ said the Lady of LocUeven, 
foigettang her pnde, and throwing herself on her knees by the 
side of the bed , ‘ it is too trne — she is mnrdered ' ' 

‘ Who 18 m the chamber % ’ said Mary, as if awaking from 
a heavy sleep. * Seyton, Flemii^, where are you t I heard a 
strange voice Who waits t CiJl Courcelles.’ 


‘ Alas' her memory is at Holyro^ though her hody is at 
Lochleven Forgive, madam.* continued the lad}, ‘if I call 



‘Oh, our gentle hostess,’ answered the Queen, ‘who hath 
such care of our lodgings and of our diet We cumlior }’ou too 
much and too long, good Lady of Lochleicu , but wc now trust 
your task of hospi^ty is weUnigh ended ’ 

‘ Her words go like a knife through my heart,' said the Lady 
of Lochleven. ‘ With a breaking heart, I pray >our Grace to 
tell me what is your ailment, that aid may be hail, if there bo 
yet time) * 

‘Nay, my ailment,’ rephed the Queen, ‘is nothing worth 
telling, or worth a leech’s notice my limbs feel heavy— my 
heart feels cold — a prisoner s limbs and heart are rarely other- 
wise. Fresh air, methinks, and freedom would soon revive me , 
but as the estates have ordered it^ death alone can break niy 
prison doors ’ 

‘ Were it possible, madam,’ said the lady, ‘that joiir lilicrty 
could restore your perfect health, 1 would myself encounter 
the resentment of the Begent — of my son. Sir W illiaiii — of my 
whole friends, rather thw you should meet your fate in this 
castle f’ 

‘Alas' madam,’ said the Lady Fleming, who concciiod the 
time propitious to show that her own address had been hold 
too lightly of, ‘it 18 but tiyung what good freedom may work 
upon us , for myself I think a free walk on the greensward 
would do me much good at heart’ 

The Lady of Lochleven rose from the bedside, and darted a 
penetratiim look at the elder valetudinary ‘ Are you so evil- 
disposed. Lady Fleming t ’ 

‘Bvii-dispo^ indeed, madam,’ replied the court dame, ‘and 
more especially since break&st’ 

‘ Help ' — help ’ ’ exclaimed Catherme, anxious to break ofT a 
conversation which boded her schemes no good — ‘ help ' I say 
— help ' the Qneen is about to pass away Aidher, Lady Luch- 
leven, if you be a womanl' 
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The lady hastened to support the Qneen’s head, who^ tnni- 
her eyes towards her witli an air of great languor, exdahned, 
‘Tuanks, my dearest Lady of Lodueven, notwitiistanding 
some passages of late, I have never misconstrued or uusdonbted 

E affection to our house. It was proved, as 1 have heard, 
} I was bom.’ 

The Lady Lochleven sprang from the floor, on whidi she 
had again knelt, and having paced the apartment m great dis- 
order, flung open the lattice, as if to get air 
‘Now, Our Lady frirgive me'’ said Cathenne to herself, 
'how de^ must the love of sarcasm be implanted m the breasts 
of 118 women, since the Queen, with all her sense, will risk rum 
rather than rem in her wit < ’ She then adventured, stooping 
over the Queen’s person, to press her arm with her hand, saying, 
at the same tune, ‘ For God’s sake, madam, restram yonr^< ’ 
‘Thou art too forward, maiden,’ said the Queen, but im- 
mediately added, m a low whiqier, ‘ Forgive me, Catherine , hut 
when I fdt the hag’s murderous hands busy about my head and 
neck, I felt such disgust and hatred that I must have said 
something or died. But I will be schooled to better hdiaviour, 
only see mat thou let her not touch me.’ 

‘ Now, Gfod be praised ' ’ said the Lady of Lochleven, withdraw- 
ing her head from the window, ‘the boat comes as fost as sad 
and oar can send wood through water It bnngs the leedi and 
a female — certainly, from the appearance, the very person I was 
in quest of Were she but well out of this carae, with our 
honour safe, 1 would that die were on the top of ^e wildest 
mountam in Norwav , or I would I had been there myself ere 
I had undertaken tms trust ’ ’ 

While ehe thus expressed herself, standing apart at one 
wmdow, Roland Grmme, from the other, watched the boat burst- 
ing through the waters of the lake, which glided from its side 
in Tipple and in foam He, too, became sensible that at the 
stem was seated the medical chamberlain, dad m his black 
velvet doak , and that his own relative, Magdalen Grseme, m 
her assumed character of Mother Nicneven, stood m the how, 
her hands clasped togetW, and pomted towards the castle, and 
her attitude, even at that distance, expressing enthnsiastio 
eagerness to arrive at the landing-place. They arrived there 
accordingly , and while the snppo^ witch was detamed in a 
Tocnn baneath, the ph}sician was ushered to the Qneen’s apart- 
ment, which he entored with all due profession solemmty 
Gatherme had, in the meanwhile, &llen hack from the Qneen’a 



bed, and taken an opportnuity to wbsper to Roland, ‘Me- 
thuiks, from the lufonuation of the threadhuo Telvet do^ 
and the solemn beard, there would be little trouble in haltenng 
yonder ass. But thy grandmother, Roland — grandmother’s 
seal will ruin us, if she get not a ^t to dissemble.' 

Roland, without repl>, glided towards the door of the apart- 
ment, crossed the parlour, and safel} entered Hie ante-cliamber , 
but when he attempted to pa-ss farther, the word ‘ Back ' Back ' ’ 
echoed from one to the other by two men armed with cambiiies, 
conymced him that the Lady of Lochleicn s stisjncions had not, 
even m the midst of her aiarms. been so far lulled to sleep as 
to omit the precaution of statioiiiiig sentinels on her prisoners. 
He was compiled, therefore, to retuni to the jiarloiir, or audience- 
chamber, m which he found the lady of tlie castle iii confereiice 
with her learned leecL 

‘A truce with your cant phrase and >our solemn fopjiciy, 
Lundin,’ m such terms she accosted the man of art, ‘ ami let 
me know instanth, if thou can&t tell, whether this lad> hath 
swallowed aught that is less than wholesome ' 

‘ Nay, but, good lady — honoured mtiuness — to whom I am 
alike bondsman in my medical and otocial capacitj, deal reason- 
ably with me. If this, mine illustrious {latient, will not answer 
a question, saving with siglis and moans , if tliat otlier honour- 
able lady will do nought but jawn in m> fm^e when 1 inquire 
after the diagnostics, and if that other }oung damsel, who 1 
profess is a comely maiden ’ 

‘ Talk not to me of comeliiichs or of ihiiiiseK said the Lady 
of LocUeven , ‘ I say, are they evil disiMised t In one word, man, 
have they taken poison — ay or no I ’ 

‘Poisons, madam,’ said the leanied leecli, ‘are of various 
sorts. There is your animal ]Kiisoii, as the Lrynu nutnuiu, 
as mentioned by Diosconiles and Ualen there are tiiiiieral 
and semi-mineral poisons, as those coiiijHiunded of siibliinato 
regulus of antimony, vitriol, and the arsenical salts , there are 
your poisons from herbs and v^etables, as the aqua cymba- 
lanie, opium, aconitum, cantbarides, and tlie like, there are 
also ’ 

‘ Now, out upon thee for a learned fool ' And 1 myself 
am no better for expecting an oracle from such a log,’ said the 
lady 

‘Nay, but if your ladyship will have patienca If I knew 
what they liave partuen o^ or could see but the remnants 
of what th^mive last eaten , for as to the external and intenial 
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symptoms, I can discover nonght bice , for, as Galen saiih in his 

second book De Avitioing ’ 

‘Away, fool < ’ said the lady , ‘send me that hag hither, she 
shall avouch what it was that she hath given to the wretch 
Dryfesdide, or the pilniewmlm and Ihnmb^ins shall wrench it 
ont of her finger-jomts * ’ 

‘Art hath no enemy nnletw the ignoianl^’ said the mortified 
doctor, veiling, however, his remark under the Latm version, 
and stuping apart mto a comer to watdi the resulh 
In a mmute or two Magdalen Graeme entered the apartmmit, 
dressed as we have described her at the revel, hat with hm* 
muffler thrown hack, and all affectation of disguise. She was 
attended by two guards, of whose presence she did not seem 
even to he conscious, and who foUowed her with an air of 
embarrassment and timidity, which was probably owing to their 
belief m her siipematnral power, coupled with the effect pro- 
duced by her bold and undaunted demeanour She confronted 
the L^y of Lochleven, who seemed to endnre wilb high disdam 
the confidence of W air and manner 

‘Wretched woman'’ said the lady, after essaymg for a 
moment to bear her down, before she addressed her, by the 
stately seventy of her lool4 ‘ what was that powder winch thou 
didst give to a servant of this house, by name Jasper Bryfes- 
dale, that he might work out with it some alow and secret 
vengeance 1 Confess its nature and properties, or, by the honour 
of Douglas, I give thee to fire and stake before the sun is 
lower ' ’ 

‘Alas I’ said Magdalen Graeme m reply, ‘and when became 
a Douglas or a Douglas’s man so unfunushed of his means of 
revenge that he should seek them at the hands of a poor and 
solitary woman Y The towers in which your captives pine away 
into unpitied graves yet stand &8t on their foundation , the 
crimes wrought in them have not yet burst their vaults asunder , 
your men have still their cross-bows, pistolets, and daggers, 
why need you seek to herbs or charms for the execution of 
your revenges!’ 

‘Hear me, foul hag,’ said the Lady of Lochleven — ‘but 
^diat avails speaking to theet Bring Diyfesdale hither, and 
let them be confronted ti^ther’ 

‘ You m^ spare your retainers the labour,’ rrohed Magdalen 
Gneme. ‘ 1 came not here to be confronted with a base groom, 
nor to answer the mterrogatones of James’s heretical leman. I 
came to speak with the Queen of Scotland. Give place there 1 ’ 
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And while the Lady of Lochleven stood oanfonnded at her 
boldness, and at the reproach she had cast upon her, Mag- 
dalen Gneme strode past her into the bedchamber cf the Qneen, 
and, kneeling on the floor, made a salutation as if, m the 
Onratal ftahion, she meant to touch the earth with her fine- 
head 

‘Hail, Pnnoess • ’ she said — ‘hail, daughter of many a long, 
but graced above them all in that thou art called to sufler for 
the true fiuth ' — hail to thee, the pure gold of whose crown has 
been tned m the seven-times-heat^ funiaoe of atfliction — hear 
the comfiirt whiifli God and Our Ladj send thee by the month 

of thy unworthy servant But first ’ and sUioping her head 

she crossed herself repeatedly, and, still upon her knees, 
appeared to be rapidly recitmg some formula of devotion. 

‘ Seme her and dung her to the massymore ' To the deepest 
dungeon with the sorceress, whose master, the devil, could 
alone have inspired her wi^ boldness enough to insult the 
mother of Donglas m his own castle'’ Thus spoke the in- 
censed Lady of Lochleven. 

But the physician presumed to interpose ‘ I pray of yon, 
honoured inadam, she be permitted to take her course without 
intenuptioii. Peradventure we shall learn something concern- 
ing the nostnim she hath ventured, contrary to law and the 
rules of art, to adhibit to these ladies, through the medium of 
the steward Diyfesdale’ 

‘ For a fool,’ replied the Lady of Lochleven, ‘ thou hast coun- 
selled wisely I will bndle my resmitment till their conference 
be over’ 

* God forbid, honoured lady,’ said Doctor Lniidin, ‘ that you 
should suppress it lonror — nothing may more endanger the 
frame of year honoured body . and truly, if there he witchcraft 
in this matter, it is held % the vulgar, and even by solid 
anthors on demonology, that three scruples of the ashes of the 
witch, when she hath bmn well and carefully burned at a stake, 
IS a grand catholioon in such matter, even as they prescribe 
enmt cams raladt — a hair of the dog that bit the patient — in 
cases of hydrophobia. I warrant neither treatment, being out 
of the regular practice of the schools , but, in the present case^ 
there can be litde harm m trying the conclusion upon this old 
necromancer and quacksalver fiat expenmentum, as we say, 
t» eorpon mh‘ 

‘Feaoe, fixil ' ’ said the lady, ‘ she is about to nieak.’ 

At that meunent Magdalen Greme arose firom her knees, and 
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tamed her ooantenance on the Qaeen, at the same time admnc- 
mg her foot, extending her ann, and asanming the mien and 
attitude of a sibyl m &en^. As her grey hw floated back 
from beneath her coi^ and her esye gleamed fire finm under its 
dmggy eyebrow, the effect of her expressive, though emitted, 
features was heightened by an enthusiasm approaching to 
insanity, and her appearance struck with awe all who were 
present Her eyes fat a time glanced wildly around, as if seek- 
ing fer something to aid her in collecting her powers of expres- 
sion, and her hps had a nervous and qmvenng motion, as 
those of one who would friin speak, yet rejects as inadequate 
tiie words which present themselves. Mary herself caught the 
infection as if by a sort of mametic influence, and raising 
herself fiom ha bed, without being able to withraw her 
eyes from those of Magdalen, waited as if for the oracle of a 
pythoness. She waited not long, for no sooner had the 
enthusiast collected herself than her gaze became mtensdy 
steady, her features assumed a determined energy, and when 
she began to speak the words flowed from her with a profiise 
fluency which might have passed for inspiration, and which, 
perhaps, she heimf mistooK for such. 

‘ Arise,’ she said, ' Queen of France and of England ' Arise, 
honess of Scotland, and be not dismayed, though the nets of 
the hunters have encircled thee’ Stoop not to feign with the 
felse ones, whom thou shalt soon meet m the field. The issue 
of battle 18 with the God of armies, but by battle thy cause 
shall be tned. I^v aside, then, the arts of lower mort^ and 
assume those which become a queen ' True defender of the 
only true feith, the armoury of Heaven is open to thee ' Faith- 
ful daughter of the church, take the keys of St. Peter, to bmd 
and to loose' Boyal Fnncess of the land, take the sword of 
St Paul, to smite and to shear I There is darkness m thy 
destiny , but not in these towers, not under the rule of their 

K ty mistress, shall that dostiny be closed. In other lands 
•ness may crouch to the power of the tigress, but not m 
her own not m Scotland shall the Queen of Scotland long 
remain captive , nor is the fete of the royal Stuart m the hands 
of the traitor Douglas. Let the Lady of Lochleven doable her 
bolts and deepen her dungeons, they shall not retain thee. 
Each element shall give thee its assistance ere thou shalt con- 
tinue captive the land shall lend its earthquakes, the water 
its waves, the air its tempests, the fire its devouring flames, to 
desolate this hous^ rather than it shall continue me place of 
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thy captivity Hear this and iremble, all ye who fight against 
the hght^ for she says it to whom it hath assurm ' ’ 

She was silent, and the astonished physician said, ‘ If there 
was ever an energumene, or possessed demoniac, in our days, 
there is a deni speaking with that woman s tongue ' ’ 
‘Practice,’ said the Lady of Lochleveii, recovenng her sur- 
prise — here is all practice and imposture. To Uie dungeon 
with her ' ’ 

‘Lady of Lochleven,’ said Maiy, arising from her bed, and 
coming forward with her wonted mgiuti, ‘ere you make arrest 
on any one in our presence, hear me but one word. I have 
done you some wrong 1 beheied you pnvy to the murderous 
purpose of your va.si,al, and I deceived you in suffering you to 
beheve it had taken effect 1 did ton wrong. Lady of Loch- 
leven, for I perceive your purpose to aid me was siiioere We 
tasted not of the liquid, nor are we now sick, save that we 
languish for our freedom ’ 

‘It 18 avowed like Mary of Scotland,’ said Magdalen Gneme , 

‘ and know, besides, that bad the Queen drained the draught to 
the dregs, it was harmless as the water from a sainted spring 
Trow ye, proud woman,' she added, addressing herself to the 
Lady of I^hleven, ‘ that I — I — would have been the wretch 
to put poison m the hands of a servant or vassal of the house of 
Lochleven, knowing whom that house contained ? as soon would 
I have furmshed drug to slay my own daughter ’ ’ 

‘Am I thus bearded in uniic own ra^tIe7’ said the ladv, 
‘to the dungeon with her' She shall abye what is due to the 
vender of poisons and pnictiser of witi^hcraft.' 

‘ Yet hear me for an instant, lauly of liocblevcn,’ said Mary , 
‘and do you,’ to Magdalen, ‘be silent at my touiinand. Your 
steward, ladv, has by confession attempteil my life and those 
of my household, and this woman hath done her best to save 
them, by fiinushiiig him with wliat was harmless, in place of 
the fiital drugs which he eimected Methinks 1 propose to you 
but a fiur exchange when I say I forgive your vas^ with all 
my heart, and leave vengeance to God and to his conscience, 
so that you also foigive the boldness of this woman in your 
presence , for we trust y''oa do not hold it as a crime that she 
substitute an innocent beverage for the mortal poison which 
was to have drenched our cup I’ 

‘Heaven forefend, madam,*^ said the lady, ‘that I should 
account that a mime which saved the bonse of Douglas firom a 
fool breoe of hemonr and hoqutabty ' We have wnttea to onr 
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son touching our vassal’s delict, and he must abide his doom, 
which will most likely be deatlL Tondung ibis woman, her 
tra^ IS damnable by Senptnie, and is mortaUy punished tiie 
wise laws of our ancestry she also must abidje ber doom.’ 

‘And have I then,’ said the Queen, ‘no claim on the house 
of Lochleven for the wrong 1 have so nearly suffered within 
their walls t I ask but in requital the bfe of a frail and aged 
woman, whose biam, as yourself may judge, seems somewhat 
affected by years and suffenng’ 

‘If the Lady Mary,’ replied the inflexible Lady of Ixxdi- 
leven, ‘hath been mena^ with wrong m the house of 
Douglas, it may be regarded as some compensation Ibat her 
complots have cost that house the exile of a valued son.’ 

‘Plead no mote for me, my gracious sovereign,’ said 
Magdalen Graeme, ‘nor abase your^ to a^ so much as a 
hair of my head at her hands. I knew the nsk at which 
1 served my church and my queen, and was ever prompt to 
pay my poor life as the nmsom. It is a comfort to think that 
in slaying me, or m restraining my freedom, or even m mjnnng 
that single my hair, the house whose honour she boasts so 
highly ^ We filled up the measure of ibeir shaune by the 
breach of their solemn written assurance of safety ’ And tak- 
ing from her bosom a paper, she handed it to the Queen. 

‘It IS a solemn assurance of safety bfe and limb,’ said 
Queen Mary, ‘with space to come and go, under the hand and 
8^ of the chamberlam of Kinross, granted to Magdalen 
Gimme, commonly called Mother Nicneven, m consideration of 
her consenting to put herself^ for the space of twenty-four 
hours, if required, withm the iron gate of the Castle of Loch- 
leven.’ 

‘Knave I’ said the lady, turning to the chamberlain, ‘how 
dared you grant her such a protection t’ 

‘It was by your ladyship’s orders, transmitted by Bandal, 
as he can bW witness,’ rephed Do^r Lundm, *nay, I am 
only like the pharmacopohst, who compounds the drujp after 
the order of the mediciuer ’ 

*I remember — I remember,’ answered the lady, ‘but I 
meant the assurance only to be used m case, by lesidmg m 
another jurisdiction, she could not have bemi ai^rehen^ 
under our warrant’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ smd the Queen, ‘the Lady of Lochleven is 
bound by the action of her deputy m granting the assntanoa’ 

‘Madam,’ rephed the lady, ‘the honae of Don|^ have 
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never farokea tiim safe-condaet, and never mil too de^Iy 
did suffer by snch a breach of trust, exercised on them- 
selves, when your Grace’s ancestor, the '%cond James, in 
defiance of the rights of horoitabty, and of his own written 
assurance of safety, poniarded the brave ^rl of Douglas mth 
his own hand, and mthin two }ards of tlic social board at 
which he had just before sat the King ot Scotland s honoured 
guest.’ 

‘Methinhs,’ said the Queen, carelessly, ‘in consideration of 
so very recent and enormous a tnigeiiy, which 1 think unlj 
chanced some six-score years agoiie, the Douglas.se> should 
have shown themselves less tenacious of the comiianj of theu- 
eovereigns than you, I^y ofLochleven, seem to be of mine.’ 

‘LetBandal,’ said the lady, ‘take the hag hack to Kinross, 
and set her at full hberty, diwharging her from onr bounds in 
future, on penl of her head. And let jour wisdom (to the 
chamberlam^ keep her company And fear not for jour 
character, .though I send you m such comjiaiij , for, granting 
her to be a mtch, it would be a waste of lagots to bum you 
for a wuard.’ 

The crestfallen chamberlain was preparing to depart, but 
hlagdaleu Gimme, collecting herself, was about to reply, when 
the Queen mteiposed, saying, ‘ Good mother, we facortilj thank 
yon for your unfeign^ zeal towards our person, and jiraj you, 
as our bege woman, that you abstain from wliatever may lead 
yon mto personal (hmger , and, further, it is our will that joii 
depart without a woid of fiirlher parley with any one in this 
castle. For thy present guerdon, ^e tins Miiall rcliijuarj it 
was given to ns ty our unde the Cardinal, and liiith hud the 
benediction of the Holy Father himself and now dcjiart in 
peace and m silence. For jou, learned sir,’ continued the 
Queen, advancing to the doctor, who made bis reverence in a 
mannwr doubly embarrassed, by the awe of the Queen s pres- 
ence, whnh made lum fear to do too little, and by tlie appre- 
hension of lus lady’s displeasure, in case he should chance to 
dotnomudi — ‘for you, learned sir, as it was not your &ult, 
thoogh surely onr own good fortune, that we did not need 
yonr alnll at thitt time, it would not become us, however 
ciicumstanoed, to suffer our leech to leave ns without snch 
guerdon as we can offer ’ 

With these words, and with the grace which never nirsook 
her, though, m the present case, there might lurk under it a 
bttie gBDW ndicnlo, she offered a small embroidered purse to 
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ihe cluiinberl&iii, who, with extended hand and arched hai^ 
his learned &ce storing until a physiognomist might have 



fessional recompense offered by so fiur as well as lUustnons a 
hand. Snt the lady interposed, and, r^ardmg lihe chamber- 
lain, said aloud, ‘No servant of our bouses without instantly 
relinquishing that character, and mcurrmg withal our highest 
displeasure, shall dare receive any gratmty at the hand <ff the 


Indy Mary ’ 

S^y and slowly the chamberlain raised his depressed 
stature mto the peipendicnlar attitude, and left the apartment 
dejectedly, followed by Magdalmi Gimme, after, with mute but 
expressive gesture, she had kissed the rehquaiy with which the 
Queen had presented her, and raising her clasped hands and 
uphfted eyes towards Heaven, had seemed to entreat a bene- 
diction upon the royal dame Aa she left the castle, and went 
towards the quay where the boat lay, Boland Grmme, anxions 
to commnmcate with her if possible, threw himself m her way, 
and might have succeeded in exchanging a few words with her, 
as she was guarded only by the dejectra chamberlam and his 
halberdiers, but she seemed to have taken, in its most strict 
and hteral acceptation, the command to be silent which she 
had received from the Queen , for, to the repeated signs of her 
grandson, she only rephed by laying her finger on hrar hp 

Doctor Lundiii was not so reserv^ Ke^t for the hwdsome 
patoity, and for the compulsory task of self-denial lu^sed on 
him, hM gneved the spirit of that worthy officer and learned 
medunner ‘Even thus, my fiimid,’ said he, squeezing the 
page’s hand as he bade him foiewell, ‘is ment reward^ I 
came to cure this unhappy lady , and 1 profess she well deserves 
the trouble, for, say what they will of her, she hath a most 


wmniug manner, a sweet voice, a gramons smile, and a most 
majestic wave of her hand. If she was not poisoned, say, my 
dear Master Roland, was that foult of mine, I being ready to 
cnre her if she bad 1 and now I am denied the pmuiission to 
aoc^t my well-eamed honoianmn 0 Galen ' 0 Hippocrates ' 
18 the graduate’s cap and doctor’s scarlet brought to this pass 1 
Pnatra fatimmus remedns wgrosf’ 

He wip^ his eyes, steppM on the gunwale and the boat 
pushed off from the ^ore, and went merrily across the lakc^ 
which was dimpled by the summer wmd.^ 


* See Beppoeed Oonepliacr asalnst the Lite of Uerp Note 21. 



CHAPTER XXXllI 

Death distant ? Ko, ahu ' ht s ever with na, 

And ahakea the datt at us in all our ai tiuf^ 

He lurks within our lup^ while we re in health , 

Sits b} our siek bed, niocka our luediruiea , 

We cannot walk, or sit, or nde, or tra\il. 

But Death is 1^ to suze us when hr lists 

Thr i>/mnah Futher 

F rom the agitating scene in the Queen’s presence cham- 
ber, the I^y of Lochleven retreated to her onii apart- 
ment, and ordered the steward to be called before her 
‘Have they not disaruiecl thee, DiyAisdale?’ slie Mud, on 
seeing him enter, acooutretl, )n> usual, with sword and dagt^r 
‘ No replied tlie old man , ‘how should they ? Yoiirlatly- 
ship, when jou commanded me to ward, said nought of laying 
down my arms, and, I think, none of jour inetnaK without 
your order or jour stm’s, dare approach .lai>]ier Uiyfesdale for 
such a purpose Sliall I now give up my swonl to you 1 It is 
worth little now, for it lias fought for your house till it is worn 
down to old iron, like the puutber s old chipping knife ’ 

‘ You have attempted a dcjully crime -- juiisun under trust.’ 

‘ Under trust — hem ' I know not what } our ladyship thinks 
of it; but the world without thinks tlic trust was given you 
even for that veiy end , and you would have been well off had 
it been so ended as 1 propos^ and you neither the worse nor 
the wiser’ 

‘ Wretch ' ' exclaimed the lady, ‘and fool an well as villain, 
who could not even execute the enme he had planned ' ’ 

‘I bid as fiiiT for it as man could,’ replicfi Diyfesdale ‘I 
went to a woman — a witch and a Papist If I found not ]iuisoii, 
it was because it was otherwise preilestined. I tried lair for it , 
but the half-done job may be clouted, if you will ’ 

‘ ViUam ' I am even now about to send off an express mes- 
senger to my' son, to take order bow thou shouldst be disposed 
ok Prepare thyself for death, if thou canst’ 
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‘ H« diatloolis on death, lady,’ answerod Xhyfesdal^ 'as Uiat 
which he may not ahnn, and wmch has its own fixed and certam 
horn, IS ever prepared for it He that is hanged m May will eat no 
flannes' m midsiunmer — so is the moan made fiir l^e dd 
Berrmg-man. But whom, pray I, send yon on so &ir an errand t ’ 

‘ There will he no lack of messengers,’ answered his mistress. 

‘By my hand, but there will,’ rephed the old man ‘yonr 
castle IS hut poorly manned, considering the watches that yon 
must keep, having Ihis charge. There is the warder and two 
otkers whom you discarded for tampering with Master George , 
then for the warder’s tower, the b^e, ^ donjon — five men 
mount each guard, and the rest must sleep for the most part 
in their dothes. To send aw^ another man were to harass 
the sentmels to death — unthrifty misuse for a household. To 
take m new soldiers were dang^us, Ike charge requiring tried 
men. I see but one thing for it I will do yonr errand to Sir 
William Douglas myselfi’ 

‘That were mdera a resource < And on what day within 
twenty years would it be done t ’ said the lady 

‘ Even with the speed of man and horse,’ said Dryfesdale , 
‘ for though I care not much about the latter days of an old 
serving-man’s hfe, yet I would like to know as soon as may be 
whether my neck is mine own or the hangman’s ’ 

‘ Boldest thou thy own life so lightly t ’ said the lady 

‘ Else I had wrecked more of ^t of others,’ said the pre- 
destmanan ‘ What is death f it is but ceasmg to hve And 
what IS living t a weary return of light and danmess, sleeping 
and wakmg, being hungered mid eating Yonr dead man needs 
neither candle nor can, neither fire nor feather-bed , and the 
jomer’s chest serves him for an eternal fiieze jerkin.’ 

‘ Wretched man ’ hehevest thou not that aftm’ death comes 
the judgment 1 ’ 

‘Lady,’ answered Dryfesdale, ‘as my mistress, I may not 
dispute your words , but, as spiritually speaking, you are still 
hut a burner of bncks m Eg^t, ignorant of w freedom of 
tile samts , for, as was well wown to me by that gifted man, 
Nicolaus l^offerbach, who was martyred by the bloody bishop 
of Munster, he cannot sm who doth but execute that which is 
predestined, since ’ 

'Silence I’ said the lady, mterrnpting him. ‘Answer me 
not with tiiy bold and presumptuous bla^hemy, but hear m& 
Thou hast been long the servant of our house ’ 

' PUCSkCB. 
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* The bom Borvant of the Donftlas , they have had the best 
of me I served them since 1 left Loc^rbia I was then ten 
years old, and yon may soon add the tbieesoore to it’ 

‘Thy fonl attempt bos miscamed, so thou art railty only 
in mtention. It were a deserved deed to hang t£eo on the 
warder's tower, and yet m thy present mind, it were but 
mving a soul to Satan. I take dime offer, then. Go hmice , 
here is my packet , 1 will add to it but a line, to desire him to 
send me a ftnthful sen ant or two to complete tlie gamson 
Let my son deal with you as he ailL If thou art wise, thou 
wilt make for Lockerbie so soon as thy foot touches diy laud, 
and let the peudiet find another bearer, at all rates, look it 

‘Nay, madam,’ r^bed he^ ‘I was bom, as I said, the 
Douglas’s servant, and I will be no corbie-inesseuger in mine 
old age yonr message to your sou shall be done as truly by 
me as if it concerned another man's neck I take my leave of 
your honour ’ 

The lady issued her command.-s and the old man was femod 
over to the shore, to proceed on his extraordinanr ynlgnm- 
age. It IS necessary the reailer should accomtianv nim on his 
journey, which Providence had determined should not bo of 
long dnration. 

On amving at the village, the steward, although his disgrace 
had transput was readily accunimodated with a horse, by the 
chamberlain’s authonty , and the romL being by no meaus 
esteemed safe, he associated himself with Aiicutcrmuchty, tlio 
common camei, in order to travel in his company to Ediiiburgh. 

The worthy^ waggoner, according to the established custom 
of all earners, stage-co^imen, and other iiersuus in public 
authonty, from the earliest days to the present, never wanted 
good reasons for stopping upon tba road as often as he would , 
and the place which mul most captivation for him as a resting- 
nlaoe was a change-house, as it was termed, not very distant 
frmn a romantic dell, well known by the name of Keiiy Craigs 
Attractions of a kind very different from those which arrest^ 
the progress of John Auchtermnebty and bis wains still con- 
tinued to hover round this romantic spot, and none has visited 
its vicimto without a desire to remain long and to return sooa 

Amvod near his fevounte * howff,’ not all the authonty of 
Diyfesdale, much diminished indeed by the rumours of bis dis- 
grace oould prevail on the earner, obstinate as the brutes 
vduch he drove to pass on without his aecostomed halt, for 
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ubidi tiie distance he had travelled fninished little or no pre- 
tence Old E^tie, the landlord, who has bestowed his name 
on a hndira m the nembhonrhood of his quondam dwelling, 
received &e earner wiw his nsnal festive cordiahty, and ad- 
lonrned with him into the house, under pretence of important 
trasmess, which, I believe, consist^ m thm emptying together 
a mntchkm stonp of usquebaugh While the worthy host and 
his guest were mus employed, the discarded stewaid, with a 
douue portion of moroseness m his gesture and look, walked 
discontentedly into the kitchen of the place, which was occupied 
but by one raest The stran^r was a slight figure, scarce above 
the age of toyhood, and m me dress of a page, hut heanng an 
air of han^ty anstocratic boldness, and even msolence, in his 
look and manner that might have made Dryfesdale conclude he 
had pretensions to superior rank, had not experience taught 
him how frequently these airs of supenonty were assumed by 
the domestics and mditary retamers of the Scottish nohihly 
‘ The pilgrim’s morning to yon, old sir,’ said the youth , ‘ you 
come, as I think, from Lomeven Castle. What news of our 
bonny Queen t A fiuier dove was never pent up m so wretched 

‘ They that speak of Lochlevmi, and of those whom its walls 
contain,’ answe^ Biyfesdale, ‘speak of what concerns the 
Douglas , and they who speak of what concerns the Douglas 
do it at their penL’ 

‘Do yon speak from fear of Hiem, old man, or would you 
make a quar^ for them T I should have deemed your age 
might have cooled your blood.’ 

‘ Never, while there are empty-pated coxcombs at each corner 
to keep it warm.’ 

‘The s^ht of thy grey hairs keeps mme cold,’ said the boy, 
who had risen up and now sat down agam. 

‘It IS well for Hiee, or I had cooled it with this holly rod,’ 
rephed the steward. ‘ 1 think thou be’st one of those swash- 
bucklers, who brawl m ale-houses and taverns, and who, if 
words were pikes, and oaths were Andrew Ferraras, would soon 
place the region of Babylon m the land once more^ and Ike 
woman of Moab upon Ike throna’ 

‘ Now, by St Bennet of Seyton,’ said the youth, ‘ I wdl strike 
thee on the fece, thou foul-mouthed old nul^ heretic > ’ 

‘St Bennet of Seyton'’ echoed the steward, ‘a pro^ 
warrant is St Bennet’s, and for a proper nest of wolf-birds Cke 
the Seytons' I will arrest thee as a traitor to King James 
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and lihe «)od Begeat. Ho < John Aochtennndily, raise aid 
against the king’s traitor < ’ 

So saying he laid his hand on die Tenth’s collar, and drew 
his sword. John Auchtemiachty looked in, but, seemg the 
naked weapon, ran fiister out thw he entered. Eeltiek the 
landlord, stood by and helped neither party, only exclamuiig, 
‘ Gentleinen ' — gentlemen i for the love of Heaven ' ’ and so forth. 
A straggle ensued, in which the young man, (diafed at Dryfos- 
dale’s boldness, and unable, with the ease he expected, to eztn- 
cate himself from the old man’s determined grasp, drew his 
dagger, and, with the speed of hght, dealt him tiiree wounds in 
the breast and body, the least of which was mortal The old 
man sunk on the ground with a deep groan, and the host set 
up a piteous exclamation of surprise. 

‘ Peace, ye bawling hound ' ’ said the wounded steward , ‘are 
dagger-shibs and dying men such rarities in Scotland that you 
should cry as if the house were falling t Youth, I do not for- 
nve thee, for there is nought betwixt us to forgive Thou hast 
done what I have done to more than one , ana I suffer what I 
have seen them suffer it was all ordamed to be thus and not 
otherwise. But if thou wonldst do me nght, thou wilt send 
this packet safely to the hands of Sir Wuliain Douglas , and 
see Imt my memory suffer not^ as if 1 would have loiterm on 
mme errand for fear of my life ’ 

The youth, whose passion had subsided the instant he had 
done the deed, listened with sympathy and attention, when 
another person, muffled m his cl(»k, entered the apai^ent, 
and exclmmed — ‘ Good God < DryfesdaJe, and expinng < ’ 

‘Ay, and Dryfesdale would that he had been dead,’ answered 
the wounded man, ‘rather than that his ears had heard the 
words of the only Douglas that ever was folse , but yet it is 
better as it i& Good my murderer, and the rest of you, stand 
back a little, and let me speak with this unhappy apostate 
Kneel down by me. Master George. You have ^eard that I 
foiled in mv attempt to take away that Moabitish stumblum- 
block and W retmuet I gave them that which 1 thought 
would have removed the temptation out of thy mth , and this, 
though I had other reasons to show to thy mower and others, 

I did chiefly purpose for love of thee.' 

‘For the love of me, base poisoner’’ answered Doughs^ 
‘wonldst thou have committed so horrible, so unprovokM a 
murder, and mentioned my name with itl ’ 

‘And wherefore not, Gwrge of Douglas t ' answered Diyfos- 
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dale, ' Breath is now soaroe wiHi me, bat I would qiend my 
last gasp on this argument. Hast thou not, despite the honour 
tiioa owest to thy mrents, the huth that is due to thy rdigion, 
the truth that is due to thy hmg, been so earned away the 
charms of this beautiful sorceress, that thou wonldst have 
helped her to escape from her pnson-honse, and lent her thine 
arm agam to ascend the throne, wbidi she bad made a place of 
abomination ? Nay, stir not fkm me — my hand, though &st 
stiffening, has yet foroe enough to hold thee. What dost thou 
aim at — to w^ this witch of Scotland t I warrant thee, thou 
mayest succeed her heart and hand have been oft won at a 
ch^per rate than thou, ffiol that thou art, would thmlr thvself 
happy to pay But, should a servant of thy hither’s house have 
seen thee embrace the &te of the idiot Dari^y, or of the villam 
Bothwell — the &te of the murdered fool, or of the living pirate 
— while an ounce of ratsbane would have saved thee 1 ’ 

‘Think on God, Bryfesdale,’ sard George Douglas, ‘and leave 
the utterance of those horrors. Bepent if thou canst , if not, 
at least be silent. Seyton, aid me to support this dying 
wretch, that he may compose himself to better thought^ u 

‘ Seyton * ’ answered the dymg man — ‘ Seyton i Is it I 7 a 
Seyton’s hand that 1 fidl at last f There is sometiung of retn- 
bution m that, since house had nigh lost a sister by iot 
deed.’ Fixmg his fading eyes on the youth, he added, ‘He 
hath her very features and presence ' Stoop down, youth, and 
let me see thee closer I would know thee when we meet m 
yonder world, for homicides will herd together there, and I have 
been one.’ He pulled Seyton’s face, m spite of some resistance, 
closer to his own, looked at him fix^y, and added, ‘ Thou hast 
begun young , thy career will be tiie briefer — ay, thou wilt be 
mrt with, and that anon , a young plant never mrove that was 
watered with an old man’s blo^ Yet why blame I theet 
Strange turns of fiite,’ he muttered, ceasing to address Seyton, 
‘I designed what 1 could not do, and he has done what he did 
not perohanoe design. Wondrous, that our will should ever 
oppose itself to the strong and unomtrollable tide of destmy — 
that we should strive with the stream when we might drift 
with the cuirent < My brain will serve me to questian it no 
ferther I would Schofferbach were here. Yet whyt I am 
on a course which the vessel can hold without a pilot. Fare- 
well, George of Douglas , I die true to thy feither’s house.’ He 
fell mto oonvulsions at these words, and shortly after ex{Hied. 
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Seyton and Donglas stood looking on the dying man, and 
when the scene was dosed, the former was the first to spoik. 
‘As I hve, Donglas, I meant not this, and am sorry , but he 
laid hands on me, and compelled me to defend my iilWom, as 
I best mighty witii my dagger If he were ten tunes thy finend 
and follower, I can but say that I am sorry ’ 

‘I blame thee not, Seyton,’ said Dougl^ ‘though I lament 
the chanca There is an oTermling destiny above us, thou(^ 
not m the sense in which it was viewed by that wret^ed man, 
who, beguded by some foreign mystagogue, used the awful word 
as the ready apology for whatever he chose to do We must 
examine the packet.’ 

They withdrew mto an inner room, and remamed deep m 
consultation, until they were disturbed by the entrance of 
Eeltie, who, with an embarrassed countenance, asked Master 
George Douglas’s pleasure reacting the dispos^ of the body 
‘Your honour knows,’ he added, ‘that 1 i^e my bread by 
hving men, not by de^ corpses , and old Mr Dryfesdale, who 
was hut a sorry customer while he was aliv^ occupies my 
pubhc room now that he is deceased, and can neither call for 
ale nor brandy ’ 

‘ Tie a stone round his neck,’ said Seyton, ‘ and when the 
sun is down, have him to tiie Loch of Oi^ heave him m, and 
let him alone for finding out the bottom.’ 

‘ Under your fiivour, sir,’ said George Douglas, 'it shall not 
be so Eeltie, thou ait a true fellow to me, and thy having 
been so shall advantage Ihee. Send or take the body to the 
chapel at Scotland’s Wall, or to the church of BaUmgry, and 
tell what tale thou wilt of his having fallen in a brawl with 
some unruly guests of thine. Auchtermucbty knows not else, 
nor are the tunes so peaceful as to admit close looking mto such 
accounts.’ 

‘ Nay, let bun tell the truth,’ said Seyton, ‘ so fer as it harms 
not our scheme. Say that Henry Sw^n met with him, my 
good fellow 1 care not a brass bodme for the feud ' 

‘ A feud with Donglas was ever to be feared, however,’ 
said George, displeasure minghng with his natural d^ gravily 
of manner 

‘Not when the best of the name is on my sid^’ replied 
Seyton. 

* Alas < Henry, if thou meanest me, I am but half a Douglas 
in this empnze — hi^ head, half heart, and half hand. But I 
mil think on one who can never be forgotten, and be all or 
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mote lliaii any of my ancestots was ever Eeltie, say it was 
Hemy Seyton did the deed , but beware, not a word of me > 
Let Anchtermachty cany this packet (which he had resealed 
wi^ bis own signet) to my &ther at Edinburgh , and here is 
to pay for the mnend expenses and thy loss of cnstom.’ 

‘And the washing of the floor,’ said the landlord, ‘which 
will be an extraordinary job , for blood, they say, will scarcely 
ever ftlflaiiHA out.’ 

‘But as for your plan,’ sard George of Douglas, addressing 
Seyton, as ifm contmuation of wlmt tiiey been before 
treating oC ‘it has a good foce , but, under yonr fovonr, yon 
are yourself too hot and too young, bemdes other reasons wmch 
ate much against yonr playing the part yon propose.’ 

‘We will consult the fother abbot upon it,’ said the youth. 
‘Do you nde to Kinross to-nightt’ 

‘Ay, so I purpose,’ answered Douglas, ‘the night will be 
dark, and suits a muffled man.^ Eeltie, I forgot, there should 
be a stone laid on that man’s grave, recording his name, and 
his only ment, which was bemg a foithfi iT servant to the 
Dongl^* 

‘ What religion was the man oft ’ said Seyton , ‘ he used 
words which make me fear I have sent Satan a subject before 
bis time.’ 

‘I can tell you httle of that,’ said George Douglas , ‘he was 
noted for disliking both Rome and Greneva, and spoke of bghts 
he had learned among the fierce sectanes of Lower Germany , 
an evil doctnne it was, if we judge by the fruits God ke^ 
us from presumptuously judging of Heaven’s secrets < ’ 

*Amen<’ said young Seyton, ‘and from meeting any en- 
counter this evening ’ 

‘ It 18 not thy wont to pray so,’ said George Douglaa 

‘ No ' I leave that to you,’ rephed the youth, ‘ whrai you 
are seized with scruples of engaging with yonr fother’s vass^ 
But I would foin have Ibis old man’s blood off these hands of 
mme ere I shed more. I wdl confess to the abbot to-night, and 
1 tmst to have light penance for ndding the earth of sneh a 
miscreant. All 1 sorrow for is, that he was not a score of years 
younger He drew steel first, however, that is one comfort’ 

> See Note 22. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Ay, Fadro Come yoa hen with meek end lantern, 
laidder of rapes ana other moonshine tools t 
Why, yonngster, than mayest cheat the dd dnenna. 

Flatter the vuting-woman, bnbe the valet. 

But know, that I her father play the gryphon. 

Tameless and aleepless, proof to fmnd or bnbsk 
And gnaid the hi^en treason of her beanty 

The SpamA Fntker 

T [E tenor of oar tale cames ns back to the GasUe of 
Lochleven, where we take np tlie order of events on the 
same remarkable day on which Biyfes^e had been dis- 
noBsed from the castle. It was past noon, Hie nsual hoar of 
dinner, yet no preparations seemed made for the Qneen’s enter- 
taiiunent Mary herself had retired mto her own apartment, 
where she was closely engaged m wnting Her attenoants were 
together in the presence-chamber, and mnch disposed to spec- 
ulate on the delay of the dinner , for it may he recollected that 
their breakfiut h^ been mteimpted. ‘ 1 heheve m my con- 
science,’ said the pa^ ‘that, having found the poisoning 
scheme miscarry, by having gone to the wrong merchant for 
their deadly wares, they are now about to try now foimne wdl 
work upon ua’ 

Lady Fleming was somewhat alarmed at this snrmise, bat 
comforted hersw by observing, that the chimney of the kitehen 
had reeked that whole day m a manner which contradicted the 
sapposition. Catherme Seyton presently exclaimed, * They were 
heomig the dishes across the eonrt^ marshalled by the Lady 
Lo^even herself dressed out m her highest and stiffest 
W1& her partlet and sleeves of (^pms, and her huge old- 
foduoned forthingale of crimson velvet’ 

‘I h^eve, on my word,’ said the page, approaching Ihe 
wmdow also, ‘it was m that very forthingale that she capti- 
vated Ihe heart of gentle Eiim Jamie, wbuh procnred our poor 
Qneen her precions haigain of a brother ' 
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‘ That may hardly be, Master Boland,’ answered the Lady 
Fleming, who was a great recorder of tiie chan^ of feeihion, 
‘ since the &ithingale8 came first m when the Qneen Regent 
went to St. Andrews, after the battle of Pmkie, and were men 
called wrtu-gardMu ’ 

She would have proceeded fiirther m this importaiit dis- 
cussion, but was mtermpted by the entrance of the Lady of 
Lochleven, who preceded (the servants bearing the dishes, and 
formally discharged the dnty of tsuttang each of them. Ijady 
Fleming regretted, m courtly phrase, that the Lady of Loch- 
leven should have undertaken so troublesome an offica 

‘ After the strange incident of thia day, madam,’ said the 
lady, ‘it IB necessary for my honour and that of my son that 
I partake whatever is offered to my mvoluntary gnesl Please 
to infiiim the Lady Mary that I attend her commands.’ 

‘ Her Majesty,’ repbed Ladr Fleming, with due emphasis on 
the word, ‘ shall he informed ^t the Ls^y Lochleven waits.’ 

Mary appeared instantly, and addressed her hostess with 
courtesy, which even ajroroached to something more cordiaL 
‘This IB nobly don^ Lady LooUeven,’ she said , ‘for, though 
we onrselveB apprehend no dan^r under your roo^ our ladies 
have been much alarmed by this mornings dbance, and our 
meal will be the more cheerful for your presence and assuianoek 
Please you to sit down ’ 

The Lady Lochleven obeyed the Queen’s commands, and 
Boland performed the office of carver and attendant as usual 
But, notwithstanding what the Queen bad said, the meal was 
silent and unsocial , and every effort which Mary made to excite 
some conversation died away under the solemn and chill rqihes 
of the Lady of Lochleven. At length it became plam that the 
Queen, who had considered these advances as a condescension 
on her part, and who piqued hersdf justly on her powers of 
pleasing, became offend^ at the repulsive conduct of her hostess. 
After looking with a significant glance at Lady Fleming and 
Gatherme, she ahghtly shrugged her shoulders and remained 
silent. A pause ensued, at the uad of which the Lady Douglas 
spoke — ‘I perceive, madam, I am acheck on the mirth of this 
&IT company. I pray you to excuse me , I am a widow — alone 
here m a most perilous charge, desert^ by my grandson, be- 
trayed by my servant , I am httle worthy <u the grace you do 
me m offering me a seat at your table, where I am aware that 
wit and pastune are usually expected from the raests.’ 

‘If the Lady Lochlevan is senoui^’ said 9ie Qneei^ ‘w9 
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wmder vhat sunphcity she expects oor present meals to be 
seasoned with nurtL If she is a widow, she hves honoured 
and nncontroUed at the head of her late husband’s household 
But I know at least of one widowed woman in the world before 
whom the words “ desertion ” and “ betrayal ” ought never to be 
mentioned, smce no one has been made so bitterly acquainted 
with their import.’ 

‘ I meant not, madam, to remind yon of yonr misfortunes by 
the mention of mine,’ answered the Lady Lochleven, and there 
was agam a deep silence. 

Ma^ at length addressed Lady Meming ‘ We can commit 
no de^y sms here, ma, brnme, where we are so well warded 
and looked to , but if we could, this Carthusian silence might 
be useful as a kmd of penance If thou hast adjusted my 
wimple amiss, my Flemmg, or if Gatherme hath made a wry 
Bhtcn m her broideiy when she was thmkiug of something 
else than her work, or if Boland Grmme hath missed a wild 
dn^ on the wing, and broke a quarrel-pane * of glass m the 
tnnet window, as chanced to him a week smce, now is the tune 
to think on your sms and to repent of them ’ 

‘Madam, I speak with all reverence,’ said the Lady Loch- 
leven , ‘but I am old, and claim the pni^ege of age Methinks 
yonr followers imght find fitter subjects for repentance than 
the trifles yon mention, and so mention — once more, 1 crave 
your pardon — as if you jested with sin and repentance both ’ 

‘Ton have been our taster. Lady Lochleven,^ said the Queen, 
‘I perceive you would eke out your duty with that of our 
fiither oonfeswr, and since you choose that our conversation 
shonld be senous, may I ask yon why the Regent’s promise — 
smce your son so styles himsm — hu not hem kept to me m 
that respect t From tune to time this promise has been renewed, 
and as constantly broken. Methinks those who pretend them- 
selves to so much gravity and sanctily shonld not debar from 
others the religious sncoonrs which their consciences require.’ 

‘ Madam, the Earl of Murray was indeed weak enough,’ said 
the Lady Lochleven, ‘to give so for way to your unhappy 
mejudioes, and a religioner the Pom presented himsell on 
bis part at our town of Emtosa But the Douglas is lord of his 
own castle, and will not permit his threshold to be darkened, 
no, not for a single moment, by an emissary belonging to the 
Bi^op of Roma’ 

1 piamond^aped , Uterallr, toTined like tlie head of a (uorrel, or arrow 
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‘Methinks it were well, then,’ said Mary, ‘that my Lord 
B^ent would send me where there is less scrapie and more 
chMity ' 

‘ In this, madam,’ answered the Lady Lochleven, ‘ you mis- 
take the nature both of chanty and of religion Chanty giveth 
to those who are m debnnm the medicaments which may avad 
their health, but refuses those enticing cates and hquors which 
please the palate but augment tiie disease.’ 

‘This your chanty. Lady Locbleven, is pure cruelty under 
the hypocntical disguise of friendly care. I am oppressed 
amongst you as if you meant the destruction both of my body 
and soul , but Heaven will not endure such iniqmty for ever, 
and they who are the most active agents m it may speedily 
expect their reward.’ 

At this moment Bandal entered the apartment, with a look 
so much perturbed that the Lady Fleming uttered a front 
scream, the Queen was obviously startled, and the Lady of 
Lochleven, though too bold and proud to evmce any marked 
signs of alarm, asked hastily what was the matter 

‘Dryfosdale has been slam, madam,’ was the reply — ‘mur- 
dered as soon as he gamed the dry land by young hLuter Henry 
Seyton.’ 

It was now Gatherme’s tom to start and grow pale. ‘ Has 
the murderer of the Douglas’s vassal escaped ? ’ was the lady’s 
hasty question. 

‘^ere was none to challenge him but Old Eeltie and the 
comer Auchtermuchty,’ replied Bandal, ‘ unlikely men to stay 
one of the fiackest ' youths m Scotland of his years, and who 
was sure to have fineuds and partakers at no great distenca’ 

‘ Was the deed completed t ’ said the lady 

‘ Done, and done thoroughly,’ said Bandal ‘ a Seyton seldom 
strikes twice. But the body was not despoiled, and your honour’s 
mmket goes forward to Edmburgh by Auchtermnchfy, who leaves 
Eeltie Bridge early to-morrow , mar^, he has drunk two bottles 
of aquavitm to put the fright out of his head, and now sleqis 
them off heside nis cart-avers.’ * 

There was a ^use when this fotal tale was told. The Queen 
and Lady Douglas looked on each other, as if each thought how 
she could best turn the mcident to her own advantage m the 
controversy which was contmaB% kept ahve betwixt Ihem. 
Gatherme Seyton kept her kerchief at hm qyes and wept 

' Boldest — moBttorwud. 

t out-taonea. 
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‘Yon see, madam, the bloody TnaTimB and piactioe of the 
deluded Papists,' said Lady IxxmleTen. 

‘ Nay, madam,’ replied the Queen, ‘ say lather yon see Hie 
deserv^ judgment of Heaven npon a Galvmistical poisoner ’ 
‘Diyfesdale was not of the Ghureh of Geneva or of Scotland,’ 
said the Lady Lochleven, hastily 

‘He was a heretic, however,’ replied Mary ‘There is but 
one true and unerrmg guide , the others lead alike into error ’ 
‘ Well, madam, 1 trust it will reconcile you to your retreat 
that this deed shows the temper of those who might wish you 
at hberty Bloodthirsty tyrants and cruel men-qnellers are 
they all, from the Clan Kanald and Clan Tosach in Hie north 
to the Fenuherst and Bnccleuch m the south, the murdering 
Seytons in the east, and ’ 

‘Methinks, madam, you forget that I am a Seytont’ said 
Cathenne, withdrawing her k»^ef from her fece, which was 
now coloured with mdignation. 

‘If I had forgot it^ &r mistress, your forward bearing would 
have reminded me,’ said Lady Locmeven 
‘ If my brother has slam the vilLun that would have poisoned 
Ills sovereim and his sister,’ said Cathenne, ‘ I am only so far 
soriy that he should have spared the hangman his proper task. 
For aught further, had it h^n the best Douglas in the land, he 
would have been honoured m &lbng by the Elion’s sword.’ 

‘Farewell, gay rmstress,’ said the Lady of Lochleven, nsmg 
to vnthdraw, ‘it is such maidens as you who make mddy- 
&shioned revellers and deadly brawlers. Boys must needs nse, 
forsooth, m the grace of some sprightly damsel, who thinks to 
dance through hfe as through a French g^liard.’ She then made 
her reverence to the Queen, and added, ‘Do you also^ madam, 
frre you well till curfew tune, when 1 will make, perchance, more 
bold than welcome in attending upon your supper board. Come 
with me, Randal, and tell me more of this cruel fret' 

‘’Tib an extraordinary chance,’ said the Queen, when she 
had departed , ‘and, villiun as he was, I would this man had 
been spared time for repentance We will cause someHiing 
to be done for his soul, if we ever attam our liberty, and 
the church will permit such grace to a heretic But, tm me, 
Catherme, ma mtgvanm — ^is brother of thine, who is so 
“ frack,” as the fellow called him, bears he the same wonderful 
likeness to thee as formerly 1 ' 

‘ If your Grace means m tem^, you 
frack as Hie serving-man spoke him.’^ 


know whether I am ao 
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‘ Nay, tihon art prompt enou^ m all reasonaUe oonscifflic^’ 
replied the Qneen , ‘but then art my ovn darling notmthatand- 
mg But I meant, is this thy twin-brother as lira thee m form 
and featuros as formerly 1 I remember thy dear mother allied 
it as a reason for destining thee to the that^ were ye 
to go at large, thou wouldst surely get the credit of some of thy 
brother’s ium pranks.’ 

‘ 1 beheve, madam,’ said Gatherme, ‘ there are some unusually 
simple people even yet who can hardly distinguish betwixt us, 
especially when, for diversion’s sake, my brother bath tahen a 
female dress,’ and, as she spoke, she gave aquK^ glance at 
Boland Graeme, to whom this conversation conveyed a ray of 
light welcome as ever streamed mto the dungeon of a captive 
through the door which opened to give him freMom. 

‘ He must be a handsome cavaher this brother of thme, if he 
be so like yon,’ rephed Mary ‘ He was m France, I think, for 
these late years, so that 1 saw him not at Holyrood.’ 

‘ His looks, madam, have never been much found &ult with,’ 
answered Gatherme Scyton , ‘but I would he had less of that 
angiy and heady spirit which evil tunes have encouraged amongst 
our young nobles. God knows, I grudge not his life m your 
Grace’s quarrel, and love him fiu the willmgness with which he 
labours for your rescue. But wherefore should he brawl with an 
old rufiBanl^ serving-man, and stam at once his name with such a 
broil and his hands with &e blood of an old and ignoble wretidi T ’ 

‘Nay, be patient, Gatherme, I will not have thee traduce 
my gallant youw knight With Henry for my knight, and 
Boland Grseme for my trusty squire, methmks I am like a 
prmcess of romance, who may shortly set at defiance the 
dun^ns and the weapons of all wicked soroerers. But my 
head aches with the agitation of the day Take me La Mer des 
HtsUnres, and resume where we left off on Wednesday Our 
Lady help thy head, girl, or rather may she help thy heart < I 
askM thee for the Sea of Histonee, and thou n^ brought La 
Crontque ^ Amour / ’ 

Once embarked upon the Shu (if Hwtonet, the Qneen con- 
tmued her labours with her needle, while Lady Fleming and 
Gatherme read to her alternately for two hours. 

As to Boland Grmme, it is probable that he eontmned m secret 
intent upon the Chromde of Love, notwithstanding the censure 
which tim Queen seemed to pass upon that branch m study He 
now remembered a thousand ciroumstanoes of voice and mann«, 
which, had his own prepossession been less, must surely have 
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diflcruniBated the brother from the sister and he felt ashamed 
that^ haying as it were by heart every particular of Catherine’s 
gestiires, words, and manners, he should have tiiought her, not- 
withstanding h^ spints and levily, capable of assuming the hold 
step, loud tones, and forward assurance whudi accorded well 
enough with her brother’s hasty and mascnhne character He 
endeavoured repeatedly to catch a glance of Gathenne’s ey^ 
that he might judge how she was di^sed to look upon him 
smce he had made the discovery, hut he was unsuccessful , for 
Catherine, when she was not re^ng herself seemed to take so 
much mterest m the exploits of the Teutonic Knighte against 
the heathens of Bsthonia and 1/ivonia, that he could not surprise 
her eye even for a second. But when, closing the book, the 
Queen commanded their attendance m the garden, Mary, perhaps 
of set purpose (for Boland’s anxiety could not escape so practised 
an ob^rver), amorded him a fevourable opportunity of accosting 
his mistress The Queen commanded them to a little distance, 
while she engaged Lady Fleming m a particular and private 
conversation , we snhj^ whereof we learn from anotm au- 
thonty, to have been the comparative excellence of the high 
stand^ ruff and the frJhng hand. Boland must have hew 
duller and more sheepish was ever was youthful lover if he 
had not endeavoured to avail himself of tbs opportnmty 

‘I have been longing tbs whole evemng to ask of you, feir 
Catherine,’ said the page, ‘ how foolish and unapprehensive you 
must have thought me, m being capable to mistake betwixt 
your brother and you f ’ 

‘The (ntcumstance does mdeed httle honour to my rustic 
manners,’ said Cathenne, ‘ since those of a wild young man were 
so readily mistaken for mme. But 1 shall mw wiser m time , 
and with that view I am determined not to wink of your folhes, 
but to correct my own.’ 

‘ It will be the lighter subject of meditation of the two^’ said 
Boland. 

‘ I know not that,’ said Cathenne, very gravely , ‘ I fear we 
have been both unpardonahly foolish ’ 

‘ I have been mad,’ said Boland — ‘ unpardonahly mad. But 
you, lovely Cathenne ’ 

‘I,’ said Cathenne, m the same tone of unusual gravity, 

‘ have too long suffered you to use such expressions towards me 
I fear I can permit it no longm, and I blame myself for the 
pain it may give yon ’ 

* And wmt can nave happened so suddenly to change out 
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leLation to each other, or alter, mth each sadden cmelly, yoor 
whole dqraitment to me T 

*I can hardly tell,’ rephed Gatherme, ‘nnless it is that the 
events of the aay have impressed on my mmd the necessity of 
onr observiim more distance to each otW A chance smular 
to that whom betrayed to yon the existence of my brother may 
make known to Henry the terms you have used to me , an4 
aIab 1 his whole condnch as w^ as his deed ting day, maVeg me 
too lastly apprehensive of the conseqnences ’ 

‘ Fear notmng for that^ fiux Gatherme,’ answered the page, ‘ I 
am well able to protect myself against risks of that natnre.’ 

‘ That IS to say,’ rephed she, ‘ that you wonld fight with my 
twm-hrother to wow your re^od for niB Bister 1 Ihaveheaid 
the Queen say, m her sad hours, that men are, m love or m 
hfttAj the most gAlfiqti Atumalg of creation , and your careless- 
ness m this matter looks very like it But he not so much 
abashed , you are no worse than others.’ 

’ You do me minstice, Gatherme,’ rephed the page, ‘ 1 thonght 
hut of bemg threatened with a sword, and did not remember m 
whose hand your fimc^ had placed it If your brother stood 
before m^ with his drawn weapon m his hwd, so hke as he is 
to you m word, person, and &voar, he might shed my hfe’s blood 
ere I could find m my heart to resist him to his mjury ’ 

‘Alas'’ said she, ‘it is not my brother alone. But you 
remember only the mn gnlaT circumstances m which we Imve 
met m equahty, and 1 may say m mtunacy Ton tlunk not 
that^ whenever I re-enter my fiitber’s house, there is a gulf 
between us you may not pass but with peril of your hfe. 
Your only known rejative is of wild and singular habits, of a 
hostile and broken dan,^ the rest of your Imeage uiiknown , 
forgive me that I speak what is the undeniable tmth.' 

‘ Love, my beautiM Gatherme, despises genealogies,’ answered 
Boland Grewe. 


‘Love may, but sowiUnottheLord Seyton,’rmomed the damsel 
‘ The Queen, thy mistress and mme, she wiU mtercede. Oh < 
drive me not from yon at the moment I thought myself most 
happy ' And if I shall aid hm dehveiance, said not yourself 
that you and she would become my debtors t ’ 

‘All Scotland wiU become your debtors,’ said Gatherma 
‘But fiir the active effects you might hope from our gratitude. 
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you must remember I am vhoHy subjected to my lather , and 
the Queen is, for a long tune, more likely to be dependent 
on the pleasure of the nobles of her party than possessed of 
power to control them ' 

‘ Se it so,’ rephed Beland , ‘ my deeds shall control prejudice 
itself it 18 a bustling world, and I will have my shi^ The 
Knight of Arenel, high as he now stands, rose from as obscure 
an ongm as mme ’ 

‘Ay,’ said Gathenne, ‘there spoke the doughty knight of 
romance, that wiU cut his way to the imprisoned pnncess 
through fiends and fiery dragons * ’ 

‘ But if I can set the pnncess at large, and procnre her the 
freedom of her own choice,’ said the page, ‘where, dearest 
Catherine, will that choice iJight t ’ 

‘ Release the pnncess from duresse, and she will tell you,’ 
said the damsel , and, breaking off the conversation abruptly, 
she jomed the Queen so sudd^y that Mary exclaimed, nalf- 
aloud 

‘ No more tidmgB of evil import — no dissension, I trust, in 
my bruited household 1 ’ Then looking on Gathenne’s bluslung 
ch^ and Boland’s expanded brow and glancing eye — ‘No — 
no,' she said, ‘ I see all is well Ma petite migwmne, go to 
my apartment and fetch me down — let me see — ay, fetch my 
pomaudm* box.’ 

And having thus disposed of her attendant m the manner 
best qualified to hide her coniusioii, the Queen added, speak- 
ing apart to Roland, ‘ I should at least have two grateful 
subjecte of Gathenne and you, for what sovereign but Mary 
wo^d aid true love so willingly f Ay, you lay your hand on 
your sword — your p^Me Jlamherge d nen there. Well, short 
time will show if aU the gi^ be true that is protested to us 
1 hear them toll curfew from Kinross. To our chamber , this 
old dame has promised to be with us again at our evening 
meal Were it not for the hope of qieedy deliverance, her 
presence would dnve me distracted But I will be patient’ 

‘ I profess,’ said Gathenne, who just then enterea, ‘1 would 
I could be Henry, with all a man’s pnvileges, for one moment , 
I long to throw my plate at Ihat confect of pnde, and for- 
mality, and lU-natnre ’ ’ 

The Lady Fleming repnmanded her young compamon fixr 
this explosion of impatience, the Queen laugh^ and they went 
to the presence-ch^ber, where almost imme^tely entered 
supper and the lady of the castle. The Queen, strong m her 
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prudent resolntioDS, endured her preeenoe with great finiitude 
and eqaanumty, until her patience was disturbed hy a new 
form, which had hitherto made no part of the ceremonial of 
the castle. When the other attendant had retired, Bandal 
entered, bearing the keys of the castle foatened upon a eham, 
an4 annonncing that the watch was set and the gates locked, 
dehyeied the keys with all reverence to the Lady of Lochleven. 

The Queen and her ladies exchanged witii each other a 
look of disappointment, anger, and vexation , and Mary said 
aloud, ‘ We cannot regret the smallness of our court, when we 
see our hostess discharge in person so many of its offices. In 
addition to her chaiges of prmcipal steward of our honsdiold 
and grand almoner, she has to-n^t done duty as captain of 
our guard.’ 

‘And will contmue to do so in future, madam,’ answered 
the Lady Lochleven, with much gravity , ‘ the history of Scot- 
land may teach me how ill tiie duly is performed which is 
done by an accredited deputy We have heard, madam, of 
fovountes of later date, and as htUe merit, as Ohver Smclaa ’ ^ 

‘ Oh, madmn,’ rrahed the Queen, ‘my fother had his female 
as well as his male favourites there were the Ladies Sandilands 
and Oh&unt,* and some others, methinks , hut their names can- 
not survive m the memory of so grave a person as you.’ 

The Lady Lochleven looked as if she could have slam the 
Queen on the spot, but commanded her temper, and retired 
from the apartment, heanng m her hand the ponderous bunch 
of key& 

‘ Now God he raused for that woman’s youthful frailty • ’ 
said the Queen. ‘Had she not that weak pomtm her character, 
I might waste my words on her m vain. But that stain is the 
very reverse of what is said of the witch’s mark ■ I can make 
her fed there, though she is otherwise insensible all over But 
how say you, girls — here is a new difficulty How ate these 
to be come by t There is no deoeiviiig or bribing thia 
dr^n, I trow ' 

‘^y I crave to know,’ said Boland, ‘ whether, if your Grace 
were beyond the walls of the castle, you could find means of em- 
veyance to the firm land, and prote^on when yon are there t’ 

‘Trust ns for that, Inland,’ said the Queen, ‘for to that 
pomt our scheme is mdifferent well laid.' 

' A IhTDiirlta >nd said to be an onwortby mtA of Jamee V 

* The names of these ladles, and a third trail favourite of Jamea ate 
Vteaerred In an epigram too poaiord for ghotatlim. 
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'Then, if yonr Grace will permit me to speak my mmd, I 
think I could be of some use m tbs matter ’ 

‘As how, my good youth I Speak on,’ said the Queen, ‘ and 
fearlesdy’ 

‘My mtron, the Knight of Avenel, used to compel the 
TOuth educated in his household to leam the use of axe and 
hammer, and workmg in wood and iron , he used to speak of 
old northern champions who foiged their onn weapons, and 
of the Highland captain, Donald nan Ord, or Donald of the 
Hammer, whom he himself knew, and who used to work at 
the anvil with a sledge-hammer m each hand, ^mc said 
he praised this art b^use he was himself of churl’s blood. 
However, I gamed some practice m it, as the Lady Catherine 
Seyton partly knows, for smoe we were here I wrought her a 
silver hrooch.’ 

‘Ay,’ rephed Gathenne, ‘hut you should tell her Grace that 
your worhnanship was so mdifferent that it broke to pieces 
next day, and I flung it away’ 

‘Beheve her not, Boland,’ said the Queen , ‘ she wept when 
it was broken, and pot the fragments into her bosom But 
for your scheme — could your skill avail to forge a second set 
ofkeTOf’ 

'No, madam, because I know not the wards But I am 
convmced I could make a set so like that hateful bunch which 
the lady bore off even now, that, could tliey be exchanged 
against them by any means, she would never dream she was 
possessed of the wrong ’ 

‘And the good dwe, thank Heaven, is somewhat blind,’ 
said the Queen , ‘ but then for a forge, my boy, and the means 
of laWring unobserved t ’ 

‘ The armourer’s forge, at which I used sometimes to work 
with him, IS the round vault at the bottom of the turret , he 
was dismissed with the warder for being supposed too much 
attached to George Douglas. The people are accustomed to 
see me work there, and I warrant I snail find some excuse that 
will pass current with them for putting bellows and anvil to 
work ’ 

‘ The scheme has a promising foce,’ said the Queen , ‘ about 
it, my lad, with all spera, and wware the nature of your work 
IS not discovered ’ 

‘ Nay, I will take the hberty to draw the bolt against chance 
visitors, so that I will have tune to put away what I am work> 
mg upon before I undo the door ’ 
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‘ WiU not that of itself attract snqncion, in a place where it 
is so durent alieadyl' said Catherine. 

‘Not a whit,’ rqdied Boland, ‘Gi^n the atmonrer, and 
every good hanimeniian, looks himself m when he is about some 
masterpiece of craft, Besides, something must be risked.’ 

‘Part we then to-night,’ said the Qneen, ‘and God bless 
yon, my children ' If Mary’s head ever rises above water, you 
shall au rise along with her.’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 

It IS k tune of danger, not of revel, 

'When churchmen turn to masquen. 

Spanish father 

f ■ Ttiis enterpnse of Roland Gneme appeared to prosper. 

I A trinket or two, of wfaicli the work did not snipaas the 

.M. anbstance (for the matenaJa were silver, supped by 

the Queen), were jadicionaly presented to those moat likely to 
lie inquisitive into t^e labonrs of the forge and anvil, which 
they thus were induced to reckon profitable to others and harm- 
less in itself Openly, the page was seen working about such 
tnfles In pnvate he foigM a number of keys resembling so 
nearly m weight and in form tii<»e which were presented every 
evening to the Lady Lochleven, that, on a shgnt inspection, it 
would have been difficult to perceive the differenca Ho 
brought them to the dark rusty colour by Gie use of salt and 
water , and, in the tnumph of his ai% presented them at len^ 
to Queen Maty m her presence-chamber, about an hour berore 
the tolling of the curfew She looked at them with pleasure, 
but at the same time with doubt. ‘I allow,’ she said, 'that the 
Lady Lochleven’s eyes, which are not of ffie clearest, may be 
well deceived, could we pass those keys on her m place of the real 
implements of her tyranny But bow is this to be done, and 
wmch of my httle court dare attempt this tour de jongleur with 
any chance of success * Could we but engi^ her m some 
earnest matter of argument ' but those which I hold with her 
always have been of a kind which make her grasp her keys 
the fiister, as if she said to herself — “ Here I hold what sets me 
above your taunts and reproaches ” And even fiir her hbert^, 
Mary Stuart could not stoop to rpeak the proud heretic fiur 
What shall we do ? Shall Lady Fleming try her eloquence in 
desonbing the last new head-fare firom Pans t Alas ' the good 
dame has not changed fhe ffisfaion of her h^-gear smce Pinkie 
fidd, for aught that I know Shall my mtgnooM Catherine 
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aing to her one of those tonching which draw the very 
801^ ont of me and Boland Gtseme t Alas ' Dame Margaret 
Douglas would rather hear a Huguenot psahn of Clement 
Marot^ snug to the tune of BSoaUez-wms, beBe endormte. 
Consuls and hege connseUors, what is to be done, for our wits 
are really astray m this matter t Must onr man-at-arms and 
the champion m our body, Boland Grceme, manfnlly assault 
the old lady, and tahe the keys from hm »ar vote dufavt f ’ 
‘Nay' with yonr Grace’s pmmission,^ said Bolimd, ‘1 do 
not donht hemg able to manage the matter with more discre- 
tion , for though, m your Grace’s service, I do not fear ’ 

‘A host of old women,’ mteirnpted Gathenne^ ‘each armed 
with rock and spmdle , yet he has no &ncy for pikes and 
mrtizans, which might rise at the my of “ Help ' a Douglas — a 
Doimlas ' ” ’ 

‘ '&ey that do not fear feu ladies’ tongues,’ continned the page, 
‘need dread nothing else. But, gramons he^ I am wellnigh 
satisfied that I could pass the exchange of mese keys on me 
Indy Locbleven , hut I dread the sentinel who is now planted 
nightly in the g^en, which, by necessity, we must traversa’ 

‘ Our last advices from our friends on the shore have pronuBed 
us assistance m that matter,’ r^hed the Queen. 

‘And IS your Grace well assured of the fidehty and watch- 
fulness of those without t ’ 

‘ For their fidehty I will answer with my life, and for their 
vigilance I will answer with my life. I will give thee instant 
proofi my fiuthful Boland, that they are mgennons and Ixnsty 
as thys^ Come hither Nay, Cathenne, attend us , we 
cany not so deft a page mto onr pnvate chambm aloncL Make 
fiist the door of the parlour, Fleming, and warn ns if yon hear 
the least step — or stay, go thou to the door, Cathenne (in 
a whisper), thy ears and thy wits are both sharper Good 
Flenung, attend us thyself (And agam she whispered) Her 
reverend presence will be as s^ a watch on Boland as thine 
can, so be not jealous, migrwnne.’ 

^ns speakmg, they were lighted 1 ^ the liady Fleming into 
the Queen’s bedroom, a small apartment enlightened by a pro- 
jecting wmdow 

‘L(wk from that window, Bohmd,’ she sard, ‘ see you amongst 
the several lights which b^in to ^dle^ and to glimmer palmy 
through the grey of the evening fitom the village of Einr^ — 
seest thou, I say, one sohtary spmk apart from the others, and 
nearer it seems to the verge of the water T It is no brighter at 
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ihis distance than the torch of the poor glow-wonn, and yet, my 
good yonth, that light is more dear to Uary Stevart than eyeiy 
star lhat twinkles m the blue Tanlt of heaven By that simiaX 
I know that more than one tme heart is plottmg my dehver- 
ance , and withont that consciousness, and the hope of freedom 
it gives me, I had long smee stooped to my &te and died of a 
broken heart. Plan aftier phm has been formed and abandoned , 
but still the light gbmmers, and while it glimmers my hope 
lives Oh I how many evemngs have 1 sat musing m despair 
over OUT ruined schemes, and scarce hoping that 1 i£onld agam 
see that blessed signal , when it has suddenly kindled, and, like 
the lights of St Mmo m a tempest, brought hope and consola- 
tion where there was only defection and despair ' ’ 

‘ If I mistake not,’ answered Bnlaud, ‘ the candle shmes from 
the house of Bbnkhoolie, the mail-gardener ’ 

‘Thou hast a good eye,’ said the Queen, ‘it is there where 
my trusty heges — God and the saints pour blessings on them ' 
— hold consultation for my deliverance. The voice of a wretched 
captive would die on these bine waters long ere it could mingle 
m their councils, and yet I can hold communication — I will 
confide the whole to thee — I am about to ask those fiuthful 
friends if the moment for the great attempt is nigL Place 
the lamp m the window, Fleming’ 

She obeyed, and immediately withdrew it. No sooner bad 
she done so than the hght m tiie cottage of the gardener dis- 
appeared. 

‘ Now, count,’ said Queen Mary, ‘ for my heart beats so tbek 
that I cannot count myself’ 

The Lady Flemmg b^an deliberately to count one, two, 
three, and when she had arrived at ten the hght on the shore 
^owed its pale twinkle. 

‘ Now, Our Lady be praised < ’ said the Qneen , ‘ it was but 
two nights smee that the absence of the hght remamed while 
1 could tell thirty The hour of dehverance approaches. 
May God bless those who labour m it with such tnith to me ' — 
alas ' with such tumud to themselves — and bless you too, my 
duldren ' Come, we must to the audience-chamber agam Our 
absence might excite suspicion, should they serve supper ’ 

They returned to the presence-chamber, and the evening 
condnded as usual 

The next morning, at dinner-time, an unusual incident oc- 
curred. While Lady Douglas of Lochleven performed her daily 
duly of assistant and taster at Ihe Queen’s table, she was told 
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a man-at-armB had airiTed, recommended by her son, bat with- 
ont any letter or otb^ tdkm than wbat he brought by word of 
mouth. 

‘ Hath he given you that token 1 ’ demanded the lady 
‘He reserved it, as I think, for your ladysbp’s ear,’ r^hed 

‘ He doth well,’ said the lady , ‘tell him to wait m the halL 
But no — with your permission, madam (to the Queen) — let 
him attend me here.’^ 

‘ Smoe yon are pleased to receive your domestics m my pres- 
ence,’ said the Queen, ‘I cannot choose ’ 

‘My infirmities must plead my excuse, madam,’ rephed the 
lady , ‘the hfo I must lead here ill suits with the years which 
have passed over my head, and compels me to waive ceremomaL’ 
‘Oh, my good lady,’ rephed the Queen, ‘I would there were 
nought m tins your castle more strongly compulsive than the 
cobweb chams of ceremony, but bolts and bars are harder 
matters to contend with.’ 

As she ^ke, the person announced by Bandal entered the 
room, and Boland Graeme at once recognised m him the Abbot 
Ambrosiua. 

‘ What IS your name, good fellow t ’ said the lady 
‘Edward Glendiiuung,' answered the abbot, vnth a suitable 
reverence. 

‘Art Ihou of the blood of the Emght of Avenel t ’ said the 
Lady of Lochleven. 

* Ay, madam, and that nearly,’ rephed the pretended soldier 
‘It IS hkely enough,’ said Ihe l^y, ‘for the knight is the 
son of his own good works, and has risen fiom obscure hneage 
to his present lugh rank in the estate. But he is of sure truth 
and approved worth, and his kinsman is welcome to ns. You 
hold, unquestionably, the true fiuth 1 ’ 

‘Do not doubt of it, madam,’ said the disguised (fourchman 
‘Hast thou a token to me fiom Sir Willii^ Douglasl' said 
the lady 

‘I have, madam,’ rephed he, ‘but it must be said m 
pnvata’ 

"Thou art right,’ said the lady, moving towards the recess 
of a wmdow, ‘say m what does it consist!’ 

‘ In the words of an old bard,’ rephed the abbot 
‘ Beneat them,’ answered the lady , and he uttered, m a low 
tone, the Imes fiom an old poem called Howlet ^ — 

> See Note 23. 
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'O, Donglu ' Doiij^ I 
Tender and true.’ 

‘ Trosty Sir John Holluid > ’ said the Lady Douglas, apostro- 
phising the poet, ‘a kinder heart never inspired a ihpie, and 
the Douglas’s honour was ever on thy harp-stnng < We receive 
TOu among our followers, Glendinning But, Bandid, see that 
he keep me outer ward only, till we shaU hear more touching 
him from our son Thou fearest not the night air, Glen- 
dinning 1 ’ 

‘In the cause of the lady before whom I stand, I fear 
nothing, madam,’ answered ^e disguised abbot 

‘ Our gamson, then, is stronger by one trustworthy soldier,’ 
said the matron. ‘ Go to the buttery, and let thmn 
much of thee.’ 

When the Lady Lochlevmi had retired, the Queen said to 
Boland Graeme, who was now almost constantly m her com- 
pany, ‘ I spy comfort m that stranger’s countenance , 1 know 
not why it should be so, but 1 am well persuaded he is a 
fbend.’ 

‘ Your Grace’s penetration does not deceive yon,’ answered 
the pa^ , and he informed her that the abbot of St Mary’s 
himself played the part of the newly-amved soldier 
The Queen crossed herself and looked upwarda * Unworthy 
Burner that I am,’ she said, ‘that for my sake a man so holy, 
and so high m ^intual office, should wear the garb of a bam 
sworder, and run the risk of dying the death of a traitor I ’ 

‘ Heaven will protect its own servant, madam,’ said Cathenne 
Seyton, ‘his aid would bnng a blessing on our undertaking, 
were it not already blest for its own saka’ 

‘What I admire in m^ spintnal fother,’ said Roland, ‘was 
the steady front with which he looked on me, without mving 
the least sign of former acquaintanca I did not thum the 
lii» was possible, smce 1 have ceased to beheve that Henry 
was the same person with Catherine ’ 

‘ But marked yon not how astnciously the good fother,’ said 
the Queen, ‘eluded the questions of the woman Lochleven, 
teUing her the very truth, which yet she received not as such t ’ 
Boland thought in his heart thaf^ when the truth was 
spoken for the purpose of deceiving, it was little better than a 
he m disguisa But it was no tune to agitate such questions 
of conscienoe 

‘ And now for the signal from the shore * ’ exclaimed 
Catherine, *my bosom t^ me we shall see this ni^t two 
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lights instead of one gleam from that garden of Eden. And 
tnen, Boland, do you play yonr part maniiilly, and 'tre will 
dance on the greenswara like rnnhiight &mes * ’ 

Gathenne’s coniectare misgave not; nor deceived her In 
the evening two beams twinkled from the cottage, instead of 
one , and we page heard, with beating heart, that the new 
letamer was oramed to stand sentmel on the outside of the 
castla When he mtimated this news to the Qneen, she held 
her hand ont to bim , he knelt; and when he raised it to his 
bps in all dntifnl homage, he found it was damp and cold as 
maibla ‘ For God’s si^ madam, droop not now — sink not 
now'* 

‘ Call upon Our Lady, my h^e,’ said the Lady Fleming — 
‘call upon your tutelar saint’ . 

‘ Gall the spirits of the hundred kmgs you are descended 
from I ’ ezdaimed the page , ‘m this hour of need, the resoln- 
tion of a monarch were worth the aid of a hundred saints.’ 

‘ Oh ' Boland Graeme,’ said Mary, m a tone of deep despond- 
ency, ‘be true to me , many have been frlse to m& Alas > I 
have not alwam been true to myself ' My mind misgives me 
that 1 shall die m bondage, and that this bold attempt will 
cost all our hves. It was foretold me by a soothsayer in 
France that I should die in prison, and by a violent death, 
and here comes the hour Oh, would to God it found me 
prerared > ’ 

‘Madam,’ said Catherine Seyton, ‘remember you are a 
queen. Better we all died m bravely attempting to gam our 
freedom than remained here to be raisoned, as men nd them 
of the noxions vermm that haunt old nouses.’ 

‘ You are nght, Catherme,’ said the Queen , ‘and Mary will 
bear her like hersdC Bu^ alas' your young and buoj^t 
spirit can ill spell the causes which have broken mina For- 
mve m^ my cmldren, and frrewell for a while, I will prepare 
both mmd and body for this awful venture ’ 

They separated, till agam called together by the tolling of 
the curfew The Queen appeared grave, but firm and resolved , 
the Lady Fleming, with the art of an expenenced courtier, 
knew perfectly how to disguise her mward ti^ors , Catherine’s 
eye was fired, as if with the boldness of the project, and the 
hialf-smile which dwelt upon her beantifril month seemed to 
contemn all the nsk and all the consequences of discovery, 
Boland, who felt how much success depended on his own 
address and boldness, summoned together his whole presence 
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of mmd, aad if he found his spirits flag for a momentt cast 
his em upon Catherine, whom he tiionght he had never 
seen look so beantifuL ‘I may be foiled,’ he thonght^ ‘but, 
■witili this reward in proqiect, they must bnng the devil to 
aid them ere they cross ma’ Thus resolved, he stood hke 
a greyhound m the shps, with hand, heart, and eye mtent 
upon making and seizmg opportunity for the execution of their 
jHrmeet 

The keys had, with the wonted ceremonial, been presented 
to the Lady Lochleven. She stood with her back to the case- 
ment^ whi<^ hke that of the Queen’s apartment, commanded a 
view of Kinross, with the church, which stands at some distance 
from the town, and nearer to the lake, then connected with the 
town ly stragghng cottagers. With her back to this casement^ 
then, and her &ce to the table, on which the keys lay for an 
instant while she tasted the various dishes which were placed 
there, stood the Lady of Lochleven, more provokingly mtent 
than usual — so at least it seemed to her prisoners — upon the 
huge and heavy bunch of iron, the implements of their 
restnunt Just when, having fini^ed her ceremony as taster 
of the Queen’s table, she was about to take np the keys, the 
page, who stood beside her, and had handed her the dimes m 
snccession, looked sidewise to the churchyard, and exclaimed 
he saw corpse-candles m the vault The Lady of Lochleven 
was not without a touch, though a slight one, of the snper- 
stitions of the time the &te of her sons made her alive to 
omens, and a coipse-hght, as it was called, m the &mily bunal- 
plaoe boded deatL ^e turned her bead towards the casement 
— saw a distant glimmeiing — forgot her charge for one second, 
and m that second were lost the whole fruits of her former 
vigilance. The page held the forged k^ under his cloak, and 
with great dextenty exchanged them for the real onea His 
utmost address could not prevent a slight clash as he took up 
the latter bunch. ‘Who touches the keysT’ said the lady, 
and while the page answered that the sleeve of his clmk liM 
sbited them, me looked round, possessed herself of the bunch 
whidi now occupied the place of the gennme keys^ and again 
turned to gaze on the supposed corpse-candles. 

‘ I hold these gleams,’ me said, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, 'to come, not from the churchyard, but from the hut of 
the old gardener Blinkhoohe. I wonder what thrift that (hurl 
drives, ^t of late he hath ever had ^ht in his honse till the 
mi^t grew deep I thought him an industnous, peaceful man. 
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If he tnmB resetter of idle companums and mght-valkets, the 
place most be nd of him.’ 

‘ He may work his baskets, perchance,’ said the page^ desir- 
ous to stop the tram of her suspicion. 

‘ Or nets, may he not 1 ’ answered the lady 
‘ Ay, madam, said Boland, ‘for trout and salmon.’ 

‘Or for fools and knaves,’ rephed the lady , ‘but this shall 
be looked after to-morrow I wish your Grace and your 
company a good evening Bandal, attend ns ’ And BandaJ, 
who waited m the ante-chamber a^ having surrendered his 
bunch of keys, gave his escort to his mistress as usual, whil^ 
leaving the Queen’s apartments, she retired to her own 

‘ To-morrow ' ’ said the page, mbbmg his hands with glee as 
he repeated the lady’s last words , ‘ fools look to to-morrow, and 
wise folk use to-nighk May I pray yon, my gramons hege, to 
retue for one half-hour, until all Ihe castle is composed to rest t 
I must go and mh with oil these blessed implements of our 
freedom. Courage and constancy, and all will go well, provided 
our friends on the shore foil not to send the boat yon spoke o£’ 
‘Fear them not,’ said Gathmine, ‘they are true as steel — 
if our dear mistress do but mamtam her noble and royal 
couraga’ ^ 

‘Doubt not me, Gathenne,’ rephed the Queen, ‘a while 
smce I was overborne, but I have recalled toe spirit of my 
earher and more sprightly days, when I used to accompany my 
armed nobles, and wish to be myself a man, to know what lifo 
it was to be m toe fields with sword and buckler, jack and 
foiapscap <’ 

‘ Oh, toe lark hves not a gajw life, nor sings a lighter and 
myer song, than the merry soldier,’ answered Gatoerma ‘ Your 
Grace shall be m the mid^ of them soon, and toe look of such 
a hege sovereign will make each of your host worth three m toe 
hour of need. But I must to my ta^’ 

‘We have but bnef tune,’ said Queen Mary ‘one of the 
two hghts m toe cottage is estinguitoed , that shows toe boat 
IS put o£’ 

‘They will row very slow,’ said toe page, ‘or kent where 
depth permits, to avoid noisa To our several tasika I will 
oommumcate with the good fother ’ 

At toe dead hour of midnight, when all was silent m the 
castle, toe page put toe key mto the lock of toe wuiket which 
ppen^ mto toe garden, and which was at toe bottom of a 
' See Demeanour of Queen Mary Note 24 
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staucase which descended from tihe Qneen’s apartment ' Now, 
tnm smooth and softly, thou good bolt,’ said he, ‘ if ever oil 
softened rnst ' ’ and his piecantions had bemi so effectual that 
the bolt revolved with little or no sound of resistance. He 
ventured not to cross the threshold, but exchanging a word 
with lihe disguised abbot, asked if tiie boat were rei^y 

'This half-hour,’ said the sentmeL ‘She hes bweath the 
wall, too close under the islet to be seen by the warder , but I 
fear she will hardly escape his notice in putting off again.’ 

‘ The darkness,’ said tibe page, ‘ ana our profound silenc^ 
may take her off unobserved, as she came in. Hildebrand has 
the watch on the tower — a heavy-headed knave, who holds a 
can of ale to be the best head-piece upon a mght- watch. He 
sleeps for a wager ’ 

‘Then bring the Queen,’ said the abbot, ‘and I will call 
Henry Seyton to assist them to the boat ’ 

On tiptoe, with noiseless st^ and suppressed breath, 
tremblmg at every rustle of their own apparel, one after 
another the ftir prisoners ^ded down the wmdmg stair, under 
the gmdance of Boland Graeme, and were received at the 
wieket-gate by Henry Seyton and the churchman The former 
seemed instantly to take upon himself the whole direction of 
the enterprise. ‘ My lord ambot,’ he said, ‘ give my sister your 
arm , I conduct the Queen, and that youth will have the 

honour to guide Lady Fleming ’ 

This was no tune to dilute tiie arrangement, although it was 
not that which Roland Graeme would We chosen Gathenne 
Seyton, who well knew the garden path, tnpped on before hke 
a syJbh, rather leading the abbot than receivmg assistance, 
the Queen, her native spint prevaihng over female fear and a 
thousand pamliil reflections, moved steadily forward, by the 
assistance of Henry Seyton , while the Lady Fleming encum- 
bered with her fears and her helplessness Bioland Grsme, who 
followed m the rear, and who bore under tiie other arm a packet 
of necessaries belonging to the Queen. The door of l^e gwden, 
which commumcated with the efoore of the islet, yielded to one 
of the keys of which Boland had possessed himself although 
not until he had tried several — a moment of anxious terror and 
expectatioa The ladies were then partly led, partly earned, 
to the side of the lake, where a boat witii six rowers attended 
them, the men couched along tiie bottom to secure them firom 
obseiTOtion. Henry Seyton placed tiie Queen m the stem, 
tiie abbot offered to assist Catherine^ but she was seated by 
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tile Qaeen’s side befiire he oonld ntter his proffer of help , and 
Boland Giffime was just lifting Lady Fleming orer the boat-side 
when a thought suddenly oocniied to him, and mrnlAimmg , 
‘Forgotten — forgotten' wait fiw me bnt one half mmnte,’ here- 
placed on the sh^ the helpless lady of the bedchamber, threw 
the Queen’s packet mto the boat^ and q>ed back through the 
garden with roe noiaeleas speed of a bird on the wing 

‘By Heaven, he is fohe at last'’ said Seyton , ‘I ever 
feared itl’ 

‘He is as true,’ said Gathenne, ‘as Heaven itself and that 
I will mamtain.’ 

‘ Be silent, mimon,’ said h^ brother, ‘ for shame, if not for 
fear Fellows, put off, and row for your hves ' ’ 

‘Help me — help me on board'’ said the deserted Lady 
Fleming, and that louder thanprudence warranted. 

‘Put off — put off' ’ cned Efeniy Seyton, ‘leave all hehmd, 
so the Queen is safe.’ 

‘ Will you penmt this, madam t ’ said Gathenn^ imploringly , 
‘yon leave your dehverer to death’ 

‘ I wdl not,’ 8(ud the Queen. ‘ Seyton, I command yon to 
stay at every nst’ 

‘ Pardon me, madam, if I disobey,’ said the mtractable young 
man , and with one hand Tiftang m I^dy Fleming, he b^an 
hims^ to pntii off the boat. 

She was two fethoms’ length from the shore, and the rowers 
were getting her head round, when Boland Gneme^ amving, 
bonn^ from the beach, and attained the boat, overturning 
Seyton, on whom he light^ 'Hie youth swore a deep but sup- 
pressed oath, and stopping Grmme as he stepped towards the 
stern, said, ‘ Tour pl^ is not witii high-bom dames , keep at 
the head and tnm the vessel Nowgiveway — giveway Bow, 
for God and the Queen ' ’ 

The rowers obeyed, and began to pull vigorously 
‘ Why did you not muffle tiie oars ? ’ said Boland Gnsme , 
‘ the daah must awaken the sentinel Bow, lads^ and get ont of 
reach of shot , for had not old Hildebrand the warder, supped 
upon poppy-pomdge, this whispem^ must have waked hum' 

‘ It was all thme own delay,’ said Seyton , ‘ thou shaft re^n 
with me hmeafter for that and other matters.’ 

But Boland’s apprehension was verified too instantiy to 
permit him to reply The sentinel, whose slumbering had 
withstood the whispering, was akrmed by the dash of the oars. 
His ohaUenge was mstantiy heard. ‘Aboat — aboat! hniigta^ 
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or I shoot'* And, as th^ contmned to ply their oars, he 
caDed aloud, 'Treason ' — treason • ’ rung the hell of lie cakle, 
and discharged his harqnebuss at the boat The ladies crowded 
on each other hke staraed wild-fbwl, at the and report of 
the piece, while the men urged the rowers to the utmost opeed 
They hei^ more than one ball whis along the surface of the 
lak^ at no great distance from ilieir little bark , and from the 
lights, which glanced like meteors from window to window, it 
was evident the whole castle was alarmed, and their escape dis- 
covered. 

‘ Poll ' ’ agam exclaimed Seyton , ' stretch to your oars, or I 
will spur you to the task with my dagger , they will laun^ a 
boat immediately ’ 

‘ That IS cared for,’ said Boland , ‘ 1 locked gate and wicket 
on them when 1 went back, and no boat will stir from the island 
this night, if doors of good oak and bolts of iron can keep men 
withm stone walls And now I res^ my office of porter of 
Lochleren, and give the keys to the Kelpie’s keeping ’ 

As the heavy keys plunged m the Ue the abbot, who till 
then had been repeating ms prayers, exclaimed, * Now, bless 
thee, my soni for thy ready prudence puts shame on ns all’ 

‘I knew,’ said Mary, drawing her breath more freely, as 
they were now out of reach of the musketry — ‘I knew my 
squire’s truth, promptitude, and sagacity I must have him 
dear friends with my no less true kmghts, Douglas and Seyton , 
but where, then, is Douglas 1 ' 

‘ Here, madam,’ answered (he deep and melancholy voice of 
the boatman who sat next her, and who acted as steersman 
‘Alas' was it you who stretched your body before me,' smd 
the Queen, ‘ when the balls were rammg around us 1 ' 

‘ &heve you,’ said he, in a low tone, ‘ that Douglas would 
have resiCTM to any one the chance of protecting his Queen’s 
life with his own T ' 

The dialogue was here mtermpted 1^ a shot or two from 
one of those small pieces of artillery called falconets, then used 
in defendum castles. The shot was too vague to have any 
effect, but l£e broader flash, the deeper sound, the louder return 
which was made by the midmght echoes of Eennarty terrified 
and imposed silence on the hb^ted prisoners. The boat was 
alongside of a rude quay or landing-pmce, runmng out from a 
garden of considmable extent, ere any of them again attempted 
to speak. They landed, and while ^ abbot returned thanks 
* Bee Eecive of Queen Mary from lioehteven. Note 25 
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aloud to Heaven, whicih had Urns &r &vouied Him enterprise^ 
Douglas enjoyed the best reward of his desperate undertaking, 
in oondncting the Queen to the house of me pmlener Yet^ 
not unmindinl of Boland Gisme, even in that moment of 
terror and exhaustion, Mary expressly commanded Seyton to 
give bis assistance to Fleming, while (^therme voluntarily, and 
without faiddm^took the arm of the pa^ Seyton presently 
resigned Lady Meming to the care of ^ ahb^ alleging he 
must look amb their horses , and his attendants, disencnmber- 
m g th emsdves of their hoat-cloaks, hastened to assist him 
While Mary spent m the gardener’s cottage the few mmutes 
which were necessary to prepare the steeds ^ their departure, 
she perceived m a comer the old man to whom the garden 
belonged, and called him to approach He came as it were 
with reluctance. 

‘How, brother,’ saad the ahhot^ ‘so slow to welcome thy 
royal Queen and mistress to hbe^ and to her kingdom > ’ 
The old man, thus admonished, came ferward, and, m good 
terms of speech, gave her Grace joy of her dehveranca 

Queen returned him tJumkH m the most gracious manner, 
and added, ‘ It will remain to us to offer some immediate reward 
for your fidehty, for we wot well your house has been long 
the refuge m which our trusty servante have met to concert meas- 
nies for our freedom.’ So saying, she offered gold, and added, 
'We will consider your services more fully hereafter ’ 

‘Kneel, brother,’ said the abbot — ‘kned instantly, and thank 
her Grace's kmdness.’ 


‘Good brother, that wert once a few stem under me, and 
art stdl many years yoni^r,’ rephed the gardmier, pet- 
tuhly, ‘let me do mme acknowled^ents m my own way 
Queens have knelt to me ere now, and m truth my knees are 
too old and stiff to bend even to this lovely-feced lady May 
it ]^ease your Grace, if your Grace’s servants have occupied my 
house, so that I could not call it mme own, if they have 
troddm down my flowers m the zeal of their midnight comings 
and ^mgs, and destroyed the hope of the fruit season by 
bringing their war-horses mto my garden, 1 do but crave of 
your Grace m reqmtal that yon wifl choose your residence as 
fer from me as possible. I am an old man, who would will- 
ingly creep to my grave as easily as I can, m peace, good-wiU, 
and quiet labour ’ 

‘ I promise yon feirly, good man,’ said the Queen, * I will not 
make yonder castle my residence agam, if 1 can help it. But 
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let me press on yon tins money , it vill muIrA some amends for 
the havoc we have made m yoor httle garden and orchard.’ 

‘ I thank yonr 6iac^ bat it will make me not the least 
amends,’ said the old man. ‘The mmed labonrs of a whole 
year are not so easily replaced to bun who has perchance bat 
that one year to hve , and, besides, they tell me I most leave 
this place, and become a wanderer m mine old age — I that have 
nothing on earth saving these fruit-trees, and a few old parch- 
ments and fenuly secrets not worth knowing As for mid, if 
I had loved it, I might have remained lord abbot of St, Mary’s , 
and yet I wot not, for if Abbot Boniface Ite but the poor 
peasant Blinkhoolie, his successor, the Abbot Ambrosias, is 
stdl transmuted for the worse mto the guise of a swoid-and- 
bnckler-man.’ 

‘ Is this mdeed the Abbot Boni&ce of whom I have heard t ’ said 
the Queen. ‘ It is mdeed I who should have bent the knee for 
your blessing, good frther ' ’ 

‘Bend no knee to me, lady' The blessmg of an old man, 
who IS no longer an abbot, go with you over dale and down. 
I hear the tramplmg of your horses.’ 

‘ Farewell, fetherj’ said the Queen. ‘ When we are once more 
seated at Holyrood, we will neither forget thee nor thine mjured 
garden.’ 

‘Forget us both,’ said the JEx-Abbot Boni&ce^ ‘and may God 
be with you ' ’ 

As they humed out of the bouse, th^ heard the old man 
talking and muttenng to himself as be nastily drew bolt and 
bar bmmd them 

‘ The revenge of ihe Douglasses will reach the poor old man,’ 
said the Queen. ‘God hdp me, I rum every one whom 1 
approach ' ’ 

‘ His safety is cared for,’ said Seyton , ‘he must not renuun 
here, but will be pnvately conducted to a place of greater 
security But I would your Grace were m the saddle. To 
horse ' — to horse ' ’ 

The party of Seyton and of Douglas were increased to about 
ten W those attendants idio had remamed with the horses 
Ihe Queen and her ladies, with all the rest who came from the 
boat, were instantly mounted , and holding aloof from the vil- 
lage, which was already alarmed the firing fiom the castle, 
with Douglas acting as their mide, they soon reached the open 
ground, and began to nde as as was consistent with keeping 
together m good order 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

He monnted himeelf on n eoal-Ueck steed. 

And her on a fieclded grey. 

And nmndlT tbOT runaway 

OldSMA 

T he influence of iihe free air, the mshing of tiie hoisee 
over >ii g>i and low, the nnging of the hndles, the ex- 
citation at once arising from a sense of freedom and of 
imid motion, giadnaily dispdled l 2 ie confused and dejected sort 
01 stupe&cbon by which Queen Mary was at first overwhelmed. 
She could not at last conceal the change of her feehngs to the 
person who rode at her rein, and who we doubted not was the 
Father Ambrosius , for Seyton, with all the heady impetuosity 
of a youth, proud, and justly so, of his first suooessM adven- 
ture, assumed all the bustle mid importance of commander of 
the htde party, which escorted, m the language of the time^ 
the Fortune of Scotland. He now led the van, now checked his 
bounding steed till the rear had come up, exhorted the leaders 
to keep a steady, though rapid, pace^ and commanded those 
who were hmdmc^ of the pa^ to use their spurs, and allow 
no mterval to take place m their hne of march , and anon he 
was beside the Queen or her ladies, mquiring how they brooked 
the hasty journey, and whether th^ had any commands for 
him. But while Seyton thus busied himself m the general 
cause with some advantage to the regular order of the march, 
and a good deal of person^ ostentation, the horseman who rode 
beside the Queen gave her his full and undivided attention, as 
if he had bc^ waiting upon some supenor being When the 
road was rugged and dangerous, he abandoned almost entumly 
the care of Hs own horsei, and k^ his hand constantly upon 
the Queen’s bndle , if a nver or lai^ brook traversed their 
course, bis left am retamed her m the saddle^ while his right 
held her palfrey’s rein. 
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‘I bad not thought, leTeiend &ther,’ said the Qneen, when 
th^ leached the outer bank, ‘ ihat tbe convent bred such good 
horsemen.’ The person she addressed sighed, but made no otiter 
answer ‘I know not how it is,’ said Queen Mary, ‘ but either 
the sense of freedom, or the pleasure of my &younte exercise, 
from which I have been so long debarred, or both combmed, 
seem to have given wings to me no fish ever shot through 
the water, no mrd through the air, with the burned feeling of 
hberty and rapture with which 1 sweep through this mght- 
wmd, and over these wolds. Nay, such is the magic of feeling 
myseJf once more m Ihe saddle, ^t I could almost swear I am 
at this moment mounted on my own &vonte Bosab^e, who 
was never matched m Scotland ror swiftness, for ease of motion, 
and for snieness of foot.’ 

‘ And if the horse which bears so dear a burden could speak,’ 
answered the deep voice of the melancholy Greorge of Douglas, 
‘would she not reply, who but Bosabelle ought at such an 
emergence as this to serve her beloved mistr^ or who but 
Douglas ought to hold her bndle-rein?’ 

Queen Mary started , she foresaw at once all the evils Lke 
to anse to herself and bim from the deep enthusiastic passion 
of this youth , but her feelings as a woman, ^teful at once 
and compassionate, prevented her assuming we dignity of a 
Queen, and she endeavoured to continue we conversation m 
an indifferent tone. 

‘Methought,’ she said, ‘I heard that, at the division of my 
qioils, Bosab^e had b^me (Jie property of Lord Mortons 
paramour and ladye-love, Ahca’ 

‘The noble pgdfrey had indeed been destmed to so base a 
lot^’ answered Douglas. ‘She was kept under four keys, and 
under the charge of a numerous crew of grooms and dome^cs , 
but Queen Maiy needed Bosabeil^ and Bosabelle is here ’ 

‘And was it well, Douglas,’ said Queen Mary, ‘when such 
fearful risks of vanous kmds must needs be encountered, that 
yon should augment tbeir perils to yourself for a sulgect of so 
little moment as a palfrey r 

‘Do yon call that of httle moment,’ answered Douglas, ‘ which 
has afforded yon a moment’s pleasure t Did you not start with 
joy when 1 first said you were mounted on Bosabelle 1 And to 
puitdiase you that pleasure, though it were to last no longer 
than the flash of lightning doth, would not Douglas have nsl^ 
his life a Ihonsand tunes T ’ 

‘Ob, peac^ Douglas — peace,’ said the Queen, ‘ihisisunfittmg 
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langnage, and, besides, I vonld qieak,’ said she, recoUectuig 
herself ‘with the abbot of St Maly’s Nay, Douglas, I wiU 
not let yon qmt my lem m dis^easnie.’ 

‘Displeasnie, lady ' ’ answered Douglas, ‘alas ' sorrow is all 
that I can feel for your well- warranted contempt I should be 
as soon displeased with Heaven for refiising Hie wildest wish 
which mortal can form.’ 

‘Abide by my rein, however,’ said Maty, ‘there is room for 
my lord abbot on the other side , and, bemdes, I donbt if his 
assistance would be so useful to Rosab^e and me as yours has 
been, should the road agam require it’ 

The abbot came up on the other side, and she immediately 
opened a canversation with him on the topic of the state of 
p^es, and the plan fittest for her to pursue m consequence 
of her dehvetance. In this conversation Douglas took httle 
share, and never but when directly apphed to by the Queen, 
while, as before, his attention seemed entirely engrossed by the 
care of Mary’s personal safety She learned, however, she had 
a new obligation to him, smce, by his contnvanc^ the abbot, 
whom he Iim fa miab ed with the femily password, was mtrodnced 
mto the castle as one of the garrison. 

Long before daybreak they ended their bastyimd penlons 
loumey before the gates of Niddne, a castle m West Lothian, 
belongi^ to Lord Seyton. When the Queen was about to 
ahghC Henj^ Seyton, preventing Douglas, received her m his 
arms, and, kneeling down, prayed her Majesty to enter the 
house of his fether, her fiathml servant. 

‘Your Grace,' he added, ‘may repose yourself here m perfect 
safety it IS already garrisoned with good men for your pro- 
tection, and I have sent a post to my fether, whose instant 
arrival, at the head of five hundred men, may be looked for 
Do not dismay yourself therefore, should your sle^ be broken 
by the trampling of horse , but only think that here are some 
scores more of the sauiy Seytons come to attend you ’ 

‘And by better fiiends than the saucy Seytons a Scottish 
queen cannot be gnarded,’ rephed Mary ‘ Bosabelle went fleet 
as the Bnmmer breeze, and wellmgh as easy, but it is long 
Binoe I have been a traveller, and I feel that repose will be 
welcoma Gatherm^ ma migmmne, yon must deep m my 
apartment to-night, and bid me welcome to yonr noble fether’s 
castla Thanks — thanks to all i^kmddehverers, thanks, and 
a good-ni^t is all I can now ofl^, but if 1 dimb once more 
to the upper side of Fortune's wheel! will not have her bandage. 
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Muy Stewart wiU keep her eyes open, and distmgoish her 
friends. Seyton, 1 ne^ scaimy recommend the venerable 
abbot, the Douglas, and my page to your hononraUe cate and 
hi^itahty ’ 

Henry Seaton bowed, and Cathenne and Lady Fleming 
attended the Queen to her apartment, where, acknowledging 
to them that she should have round it difiScult m that moment 
to kem her promise of holding her eyes open, she resigned 
herself to repose, and awakened not till we morning was 
advanced. 

Mary’s first feeling when she awoke was the doubt of her 
freedom , and the impulse prompted her to start from be^ and 
hastily throwing her mantle over her shoulders, to look out at 
the casement of her apartment. Oh sight of joy > inst^ of the 
crystal sheet of Lochleven, unaltered save by the influence of 
the wmd, a landscape of wood and moorland lay before her, 
and the park around the castle was occupied by the troops of 
her most fiuthfnl and most frvonnte nobles. 

‘ Bise — rise, Gatherme,’ cned the enraptured Princess — ‘ ansa 
and come hither ' Here are swords and spears w true hands, 
and ghttenng armour on loyal Iseasts. Here are banners, my 
nrl, floating in tiie wind, as lightly as summer clouds Great 
God ' what pleasure to my weary eyes to trace their devices — 
tlune own brave father’s — the pnncmy Hamilton’s — the frithful 
Fleming’a See — see — ihey have caught a glimpse of me, and 
throng towards the wmdow > ’ 

She flung the casement open, and with her bare head, from 
which the tresses flew back loose and dishevelled, her &ir arm, 
slenderly veiled by her manUe, retnmed by motion and sign 
the exulting shouts of the wamois, which echoed for many a 
furlong around. When the first bu^ of ecstatic joy was over 
she recollected how lightly she was dressed, and, putting her 
hands to her free, which was covered with blushes at the rec- 
ollection, withdrew abruptly fiom the wmdow The cause of 
her retreat was easily conjectured, and increased the general 
enthusiasm for a princess who had foi;rotten her rank m her 
haste to acknowledge the services of her subjecta The un- 
adorned beauties of the lovely wonum, toov moved the mflitary 
spectators more than the high^ display of her regal state 
might , and what might have seemed too firm m her mc^ of ap- 
peam^ before them was mote than atoned for by the enthnsusm 
of the moment, and by the dehcacy evinced m her hasfy retreat. 
Often as the shouts died away, as often were th^ renewed, tiU 
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wood and hiU rimg again, and many a deep oath was made 
that monung on the cross of the sword, tiiat the hand should 
not part with the weapon tiU Mary Stewart was restored to her 
rights. But what are promises, what the hopes of mortalB 7 
In ten days these gallant and devoted votaries were shun, were 
captives, or had 

Mary flung herself mto the nearest seat, and still hlnshing, 
yet haif-smiliiig, exdauned, ‘ Ma nugnonne, what will they thuu 
of met — to wow mysdf to them with my bare feet hastily 
thrust mto the dippers — only this loose mantle about me — my 
hair loose on my wonlders — my arms and neck so bare Oh,the 
best they can suppose is, that her abode m yonder dungeon 
has turned their Queen’s bram< But my rend subjects saw 
me emosed when I was m the depth of affliction, why should 
I hold colder ceremony with these fluthful and loytd men 7 
Gall Fleming, however , I trust she has not forgotten the httle 
mail with my appard. We must be as brave as we can, 
mtgfumne' 

‘Nay, madam, our good Lady Fleming was m no case to 
remember anything ’ 

‘You jest, Catherme,’ said the Queen, somewhat ofiended, 
‘ it 18 not in her nature, surdy, to fomet her duly so &r as to 
leave os without a change of appard 7 ^ 

‘Boland Gimme, madam, took core of that,’ answered Gathe- 
nne, ‘for he threw the m^ with your Highness’s dothes and 
jew^ mto the boat> ere he ran badk to lock the gate. I never 
saw so awkward a page as that youth the packet weUnigh fell 
onniy head.’ 

‘He shall make thy heart amwds, my girl,’ said Queen 
Mary, laughing, ‘for that and all other offences given. But 
call Memmg, and let us put ouredves mto appard to meet our 
feithfol lor£k’ 

Such had been the prwaiatioDS, and such was the skill of 
Lady Fleming, that the Queen appeared before the assembled 
nobles m sndi attire as beounev though it could not enhance, 
her natural digmty With the most winning courtesy, she 
expressed to eadi mdividual hm grateful thanks, and di^ified 
not only every noble, but many of the lesser barons, by her 
particular attentioiL 

‘And whither now, my lords! ’ she said , ‘what way do your 
counsds detmmine for us 7 ’ 

‘To Dnphane Gastle,’ rephed Lord Arbroath, ‘if your 
M^esty IS so pleased, and thence to Dunbarton, to place your 



Qiace’s person in ssffety, after which we long to prove if these 
traitors will abide ns m the field.’ 

‘ And when do we jonmey t ’ 

‘We propose,’ said Lord Seyton, ‘if yonr Ghace’s &tigae will 
permit, to take horse after the mommg’s meal’ 

‘ Yonr pleasure^ my lords, is mme,’ rephed the Qneen , ‘ we 
will mle onr jonmey hy yonr wisdom now, and hope hereafter 
to have the advantage of governing by it onr kin^om Yon 
will penmt my ladies and me, my gi^ lords, to br^ onr fiists 
along with yon , we mnst be 1^ soldiers ourselves, and set 
state apart’ 

Low bowed many a helmeted head at this gracious profier, 
when the Queen, glancing h» eyes through the assembled 
leaders, mis^ both Dongl^ and Boland Gr^e, and mquired 
for them m a whisper to Catherine Seyton. 

‘ They are m yonder oratory, madam, sad enough,’ rephed 
Catherine, and ^e Qneen ohs^ed that hn fiivonnte’s eyes 
were red with weeping 

‘This must not be,’ said the Queen. ‘Keep the company 
amnsed. I wdl seek them, and introduce them myself’ 

She went into the oratory, where the first she met was George 
Douglas, standing, or rather reclining, m the recess of a window, 
hiB hack rested against the wall and bis arms folded on his 
breast. At the sight of the Qneen he started, and his counte- 
nance showed, for an instant, an eipression of intense dehght, 
which was instantly exchanged fi>r his nsual deep melancholy 

‘ What means this 1 ’ she said. ‘ Douglas, why does the first 
deviser and bold executor of the happy scheme for our fieedom 
diun the company of his feUow-nooles, and of the, sovereiga 
whom he has obliged ? ’ 

‘ Madam,’ replied Douglas, ‘ those whom you grace with your 
presence bring followers to aid your cause, weuth to support 
your state — can offer you halls m which to feast, and impreg- 
nable castles for your defence. I am a houseless and landless 
man — disinherit^ by my mother, and laid under her maledic- 
tion — disowned by my name and kmdred — who bring nothing 
to yonr standard but a single sword, and the poor hfe of ife 
owner’ 

‘Do yon mean to upbraid me, Douglas,’ rephed the Queen, 

‘ 1^ showing what yon have lost for my sake 1 ’ 

‘ God forbid, madam ' ’ mtermpted the young man, eagerly , 
‘were it to do again, and had I ten times as much rank and 
we^^ and twenty tunes as many friends to lose, my losses 
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would be oraipaid by ibe first step yon made, as a free princess, 
upon Ibe soil of your natiTe hingaom.’ 

'And what then ails yon, Ibat yon will net rejoice with those 
idio rejoice upon the same joyful occasion 1 ’ said the Queen. 

‘Madam,’ repbed Ibe youth, ‘fbongh ezhendated and dis- 
owned, I am yet a Douglas wilb most of yonder nobles my 
&mily have b^ in feud for ages — a cold reception amongst 
them were an insult^ and a kind one yet more humiliating ’ 

‘For shame, Douglas,’ rephed the Queen, ‘shake off this 
unmanly gloom 1 I can make fbee matib for the best of them 
in title and fortune, and, beheve me, I will Go then amongst 
tbftnij I command you ’ 

‘ Ibat word,’ said Douglas, ‘ is enough. I go This only let 
me say, that not for w^th or title would I have done that 
which I have done. Mary Stewart will not, and the Queen 
caimot, reward me’ 

So saying, he left the oratory, mingled with the nobles, and 
placed bimm lf at the bottom of the table. The Queen looked 
after him, and put her kerchief to her eyes 

‘ Now, Our ikdy pity me,’ she said, ‘ for no sooner are my 
prison cares ended than those which beset me as a woman and 
a queen agam tbcken around me. Happy Ehzabeth < to whom 
political mteiest is everything, and whose heart never betrays 
thy head. And now must I seek this other boy, if I would 
prevent daggets-diawing betwizt turn and the young Seyton.’ 

Roland ^aeme was m the same oratory, but at smm a dis- 
tance frxim Douglas, that he could not overhear what passed 
betwixt the Queen and him. He also was moody and thought- 
ful, but dear^ his brow at fbe Queen’s question, ‘ How now, 
Roland 1 yon are negligent in your attendance tins morning 
Are TOu so much overcome witb your i^ht’s nde 1 ’ 

‘ Not so, gracious madam,’ answered Gimme , ‘ but I am told 
thejrage of Locbleven is not the page of Niddne Castle , and 
3 Master Henry Seyton bath m a manner been pleasdl to 
supersede my attendmce.’ 

‘ Now, Heaven forgive me,’ said ibe Queen, ‘how soon these 
cock-chickens begm to spar < With children and boys, at leasts 
I m^ be a queen. I will have yon friends. Some one send 
me UeiOT Seyton hither ’ As she spoke the last words aloud, 
the youib whom she had named enters the apartment ‘ Gome 
hither,’ she said, ‘Henry Seyton. 1 will have you give your 
hand to this jionth, who so well aided m ibe plan of my 
escape.' 
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‘WiUmglj, madam,’ answered S^on, ‘so tiiat tiie yontb 
wiU grant me, as a boon, that he tonch not the hand of another 
Seyton whom he knows o£ My hand has passed cnnent for 
hers wilh him before now, and to win my mendship, he most 
give np thoughts of my sister’s love.’ 

‘Henry Se^n,’ said the Qneen, ‘ does it become yon to add 
any condition to my command t ’ 

‘Madam,’ said Henry, ‘I am ihe servant of yonr Grace’s 
throne, son to the most loyal man m Scotland. Our goods, onr 
castles, onr blood, are yours , our honour is m our own keying 
I could say more, but ’ 

‘ Nay, speak on, mde Ikw,’ said the Qneen , ‘what avails it 
that I am releas^ from Lochleven, if I am thns enthralled 
under the yoke of my pretended dehverers, and prevented hton 
d^ig justice to one who has deserved as well of me as yonr- 

‘ Be not in this distemperature for me, sovereign lady,’ said 
Boland, ‘this young genGeman, being the foithful servant of 
your Grace, and the brother of Gathenne Seyton, bears that 
about him which will charm down my passion at the hottest’ 

‘ I warn thee once more,’ said Henry Seyton, hanghtaly, ‘ that 
you make no speech wbch may infer that the daughter of Lord 
Seyton can be aught to thee beyond what she is to every churl’s 
blood m Scotland.’ 

The Qneen was agam about to mterfeie, for Boland’s com- 
plexion rose, and it became somewhat questionable how long his 
bve for Catherine would suppress the natural fire of his temper 
But the mterposition of another person, hitherto unseen, pre- 
vented Mary’s mterference 'There was in the oratory a separate 
shrme, inclosed with a high screen of pierced oak, within which 
was placed an jmage of St. Bennet^ of ^nhar sanctity From 
this recess, m which she had been probanly engaged in her devo- 
tions, issued suddenly Magdalen Grmme, and Mdressed Henry 
Seyton, m reply to his last offensive expressions — ‘ And of what 
day, then, ore they moulded these Seytons, that the blood of 
^e Gimmes may not aspire to mingle with theirs f Enow, 
proud boy, that when I this youth my daughter’s child, I 
ofiBrm his descent from Malise Earl of Strathem, called Malise 
with the Bright Brand , and I trow the blood of your house 
springs from no higher source.’ 

‘ Good mother,’ said Seyton, ‘ methinks yonr sanctify should 
maltp. you superior to these worldly vanities, and indeed it 
seems to have rendered you somewhat ohhvioas toudung them, 
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to be of mntle descent, IIib &ther^B name and lineage 
mnst be as veil qualified as tiie mother’a’ 

‘And if I say he comes of the blood of Avenel by the &ther’B 
side,’ rrahed Magdalen Gimme, ‘name 1 not blood as nehly 
colonie(i as thme own 1 ’ 

‘Of Avenel'’ said the Queen, ‘is my page descended of 
Avend 1 ’ 

‘Ay, gracious Pnncess, and the last male heir of that ancient 
house. Julian Avenel was his &.ther, who fell m battle against 
the Southion.’ 

‘I have heard the tale of sonov,’ said the Queen, 'it was 
thy daughter, then, vho fiiUoved ibat unfiirtunate boron to the 
fidd, and died on ms bodyt Alas' how many vays does 
voman’s affection find to work out her ovn misery ' The tale 
has oft been told and sung m hall and bower And thou, 
Roland, art that child of n^ortnne, vho was left among the 
dead and dyingl Henry Seyton, he is thme equal in blood and 
birth.’ 

‘Scaicdy so,’ said Henry Seyton, ‘even were he legitimate, 
but if the tale be told and sung anght, Julian Avenel was a 
fals a knight^ and his leman a ftau and cr^ulous maiden.’ 

‘ Nov, by Heaven, thou best ' ’ said Roland Grmme, and laid 
his hand on his svord. The entrance of Lord Seyton, however, 
prevented violence. 



‘How, Henry'’ said the baron, ‘are my castle and the 
Queen’s presence no checks on thme msolence and impetuosity 1 
And with whom art thou bravlmg t Unless my eyes spell that 
token fidse, it is with the very youth vho aided me so radiantly 
m the skinnidi with the Leshes. Let me look, fiur youui, at the 
medal which thou vearest m thy cap By St Bmmet, it is the 
same ' Henry, I corumand thee to forbem him, as thou lovest 
my blessing ’ 

‘And as you honour my command,’ said the Queen; ‘good 
servioe hath he done me ’ 

‘Ay, madam,’ rephed young Se^n, ‘as when he carried the 
billet, inclosed m the svord-weat^ to Lochleven. Marry, the 
good youth knew no more than a pack-horse what he was 

. vho dedicated him to this great work,’ smd Magdalen 
Graeme — ‘L by whose advice and agency this just heir hath 
been unloosed from her thraldom — 1, vho apared not the last 
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lemaming of a ^Img hoose m tins great action — I, at 
leasts knew and counselled , and what merit nmy be mine, let 
the reward, most gramons Qneen, descend upon t^ youth. 
My ministry here IS ended yon are free — a sovereign prmoess 
at the head of a gallant army, surrounded by valiant barona 
My semoe could avail yon no fruther, but might well prcgudice 
you, your frirtune now rests upon men’s hearts and men’s 
Bwor^ May they prove as ixusiy as the frith of women < ’ 

‘ Yon will not leave us, mother,’ said the Queen — ‘you whose 
practices m our frvonr were so powerful, who dared so many 
dangers, and wore so many disguises, to bhnd our enemies and 
to confim our friends — yon wdl not leave ns m the dawn of our 
reviving fortunes, ere we have time to know and to thank you f ’ 

‘Yon cannot know her,’ answered Magdalen Graeme, ‘who 
knows not herself there are tames when, m this woman’s frame 
of nund, there is the strengtii of him of Gath , m this overtoiled 
brain, the wisdom of the most sage counsellor , and again the 
mist IS on me, and my strength is weakness, my wisdom folly 
I have ^ken befrre princes and cardinals — ay, noble Pnncess, 
even befrne the princes of thme own house of Lorraine — and I 
know not whence the words of persuasion came which flowed 
from my lips, and were drunk m by their ears And now, even 
when I most need words of persuasion, there is something which 
chokes my voice and robs me of utterance.' 

‘ If there be aught m my power to do thee pleasure,’ said the 
Queen, ‘ the barmy naming it shall avail as well as all thine 
eloquence.’ 

‘Sovereim lady,’ rephed the enthusiast, ‘it shames me that 
at this hi^ moment somethmg of human frailty should chng 
to one whose vows the saints have beard, whose labours m the 
rightfiil cause Heaven has prospered. But it will be thus, while 
toe hving spirit is shrined m the clay of mortahty I will yield 
to the folly,’ she said, weeping as she qioke, ‘ and it shall be 
the last' Then seizing Roland’s hand, she led him to the 
Queen’s feet^ kneehng herself upon one knee, and causing him 
to imeel on both. ‘ M^hty Fnnoess,' she said, ‘ look on this 
flower — it was found by a kmdly stranger on a bloody field of 
battle, and long it was ere my anzions eyes saw, and my arms 
pressed, all that was left of my only daughter For your sak^ 
and for that of the holy futh we both profess, I could leave this 
plant, while it was yet tender, to the nurture of strangers — ay, 
of enemies, by whom, penhauce, his blood would nave been 
ponied fbr& as wine, him the heretic Glendinning known that 
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he had in his honse the heir of Jnlian AveneL Since then I 
have seen him only m a £aw hours of donht and dread, and nov 
I part with the child of my love — forever — for ever i Oh, for 
every weary step I have made m yonr nghtfol cause, m this 
and m foreign Iwds, give protection to the child whom I must 
no more call nune < ’ 

‘1 swear to you, moiher,’ said ihe Queen, deeply affected, 
'thal^ for your sake and his own, his happmess and fortune 
shall he our charge < ’ 

‘I thank you, daughter of princes,’ sard Mngdalen, and 
pressed her lips, first to the Queen’s hand, then to the brow 
of her giandmu. ‘And now,’ she sard, drying her tears, and 
rising with dignity, ‘ earth haa had its own, and Heaven alaiynn 
the rest Lioness of Scotland, go forth and conquer’ and if 
the prayers of a devoted votar^ can avail thee, mey will nse 
in many a land, and from many a distant shnneL I will ghde 
like a ghost firom land to land, from temple to temple, and 
where me very name of my country is unknown, the priests 
shall ask who is the ^ueen of that distant northern dime, fiir 
whom the aged pdmm was so fiarvent m praym Farewell ' 
Honour be t&e, and earthly prosperity, if it be the will of God , 
if not, may the penance thou duilt do here ensure thee happi- 
ness hereaiter ’ Let no one speak or follow me — my resolution 
is taken — my vow cannot he cancelled.’ 

She gbded from their presence as she qwke, and her last look 
was upon her beloved grandchild He would have risen and 
followed, but the Queen and Lord Seyton mterfered. 

‘ Press not on her now,’ said Lord Seyton, ‘ if you would not 
lose her for ever Many a time have we seen the samted mother, 
and often at the most needful moment, but to press on her 
pnvaiy, or to thwart her purpose, is a crime which she cannot 
pardon. I trust we shall yet see her at her need — aholy woman 
she IB fiir certain, and dedicated wholly to praym and penance , 
and hence the heretics hold her as one distracted, while true 
Gathohcs deem her a saink’ 

‘Let me then hope,’ said the Queen, ‘that you, my lord, will 
aid me m the execution of her lart request’ 

‘ What ' m the protection of my young second ! — cheerfully 
— that IS, m all that your Mmesty can think it fitting to aw 
ofm& Henry, give thy hand upon the instant to Boland 
Avenel, for so I presume he must now be called.’ 

‘And shall he lord of the buony,’ said the Queen, ‘if God 
proqier our nghtfiil sums.’ 
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*It can only be to restore it to my kind protectress, who 
nov holdB it^’ said young AveneL ' I vonld rather be landless 
all my ]i£s t^ she lost a rood of ground 1^ me.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Queen, lookup to Lord Seyton, ‘his mind 
matches his birth. Henry, tiiou hast not yet given thy hand.’ 

‘ It IS his,’ said Henry, mvmg it mth some appearance of 
courtesy, hut whispering ^land at the same tune, ‘ For all this 
thou hast not my sister^a’ 

‘May it please your Glrace,’ saidLord Seyton, ‘ now that these 
passages are over, to honour our poor meal ^^e it were that 
our banners were reflected m t& Clyde. We must to horse 
wilh as httle delay as may he.’ 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

Ay, or — om ancunt'crawn, m Hieae wild timnn, 

Oft stood nTOn s cast , the gamester’s dncat. 

So often st&ed, snd lost, and then ngtm’d. 

Scarce knew so many hazsids. 

3%e SpaimA Father 

I T IS not onr olnect to enter into the historical part of the 
reign of the iil-&ted Maiy, or to leconnt how, during the 
wem which succeeded her flight from Lochleven, her par- 
tizans mustered around her wiim their followers, forming a 
gallant army, amounting to six thousand mem So much l^ht 
has been latdy thrown on the most minute details of the penod 
by Mr Chalmers, m his valuable History qf Queen Mary, that 
the reader may be safely referred to it mr the fullest informa- 
tion which ancient records afibrd conceming that interesting 
time It IS sufficient for onr purpose to say, that while Mary’s 
headquarters were at Hamilton, we Kegent imd his adherents 
had, m the King’s name, assembled a host at Glasgow, infenor 
ind^ to that of the Queen m numbers, but formidable from 
the mihtary tiJents of Murray, Morton, the Laird of Grange, 
and others, who had been trained from their youth in foreign 
snd domestic wars. 

In these circumstances, it was tiie obvious pohi^ of Queen 
Mary to avoid a conflict, secure that^ -were her person once m 
safety, the number of her adherents must dady increase, 
whereas, the forces of those opposed to her must^ as had fre- 
quently happened m the previons history of her reign, have 
dimini^ed, and their mints become brol^ And so evident 
was this to her counseUors, that they resolved their first step 
should be to place the Queen in the strong castie of Dunbarton, 
there to await the course of events, the amval of succours 
from France and the levies which were made her adherents 
m everv province of Scotland. Accordingly, orders were given 
that all men should be cm hotselmok or on foot, apparelled m 
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their aimour, and ready to follow the Qneen’a standard in 
aiiOT of battle the avoi^ determination being to escort her 
to castle of Donbarton in of her fluMiniftB 

The muster was made upon TTamiltnn Moor, and the march 
commenced in all liie pomp of feudal timan Mihtary music 
sounded, banners and pennons waved, aimour ghtteied &r and 
wide^ and spears glanced and twinkled like stars m a feosty 
sky The gallant spectacle of warlike parade was on this 
occasion dignified by the presence of the Queen herself who, 
with a fiur letmue of ladies and household attendants, and a 

K 1 guard of gentlemen, amongst whom young Seyton and 
d were distinguished, gave grace at once and confidence 
to the army, which roiead its ample files before, around, and 
behmd her Many churchmen also joined the cavalcade, most 
of whom did not scruple to assume arms, and declare their 
intention of wielding them m defence of lllaiy and the Cathobc 
fiuth. Not so the abbot of St Mary’s. Boland bad not seen 
this prelate since the night of tiieir escape fiom Lochleven, 
and & now beheld him, robed m the dress of his order, assume 
his station near the Queen’s person. Boland hastened to puU 
off hiB basnet^ and beseech the abbot’s blessing 

‘ Thou bast it, my son < ’ said the pnest , ‘ I see thee now 
under thy true name, and in thy nghtful garb The helmet 
with the holly-branch befits your brows welL I have long 
waited fer the hour thou shomdst assume it’ 

‘ Then you knew of my descent my good fether 1 ’ said Boland. 
‘I did so, but it was under s^ of confession from thy 
grandmother , nor was I at hberty to tell the secret till she 
herself should make it known.’ 

‘Her reason for such aeereoy, my fether?’ said Boland 
AveneL 

‘Fear, perchance of my brother — a mistaken fear, for 
Halbert wo^d not^ to ensure himself a kingdom, have offered 
wrong to on orphan , besides that your tiUe, m quiet times, 
evenliad your fether done your mother that justice which I 
w^ hope he did, could not have competed with that of my 
biothern wife, the child of Julian’s elder brother ’ 

‘They need fear no competition from me,’ said AveneL 
‘Scotland is wide enough, and there ore many manors to win, 
without plundering my benefector But prove to me, my 
reverend fether, that my fether was just to my mother , show 
me that I may call mysw a legitimate Aven^ and make me 
your bounden dave to ever ! ’ 
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* Aj/ rq)hed the abbot, ‘ I bear the Seytons hold thee cheap 
for that Btam on they shield. Somettun^ however, I have 
learnt from the late Abbot Boni&ce^ which, if it prove sootli, 
may redeem that reproach.’ 

‘Tell me that blessed news,’ said Boland, ‘and the fiitare 
service of my life ’ 

‘ Bash boy < ’ said ihe abbot, ‘ I should bat madden thme 
impatient tem^ 1^ ezcitu^ hopes that may never be fol- 
fill^ and IS this a tune for them 1 Think on what pmilons 
nuuch we are bound, and if thou bast a sin nnconfessed, 
nwlect not the only kiBiiie which Heaven may perchance 
afifoid thee for confe^on and absolution.’ 

‘There will be time enough for both, I trust; when we 
reach Bunbarton,’ answered me page 

‘ Ay,’ said the abbot, ‘ thou crowest as loudly as the rest , 
but we are not yet at Dunbarton, and there is a hon m the 
pa^’ 

‘Mean you Murray, Morton, and the other rebels at 
Glasgow, my reverend fether t Tush I they dare not look on 
the royal ba^er ’ 

‘Even so,’ rrohed the abbot; ‘speak many of those who are 
older, and should be wiser, thw thou. I have returned from 
the southern shires, where I left many a duef of name arming 
m the Queen’s mterest I left the lords here wise and con- 
siderate men ; I find them madmen on my return they are 
wilhng, for mere pnde and vainglory, to brave the enemy, and 
to carry the Queen, as it were m tnumph, past the walls of 
Glasgow, and under the beards of the adverse uiot Seldom 
does Heaven smile on such mistimed confidenca We wball be 
encountered, and that to the purpose.’ 

‘And so much the better,’ r^hed Boland, ‘the field of 
battle was my cradle.’ 

‘Beware it be not thy dying-bed,’ said the abbot ‘But 
what avails it whispenng to young wolves the dangers of the 
chase t You will know, perchance, ere this day is out, what 
yonder men are; whom you hold m rash contempt’ 

‘ Why, what are they Y ’ said Henry Seyton, who now joined 
them. ‘ Have th^ smews of wire and flem of iron Y Wul lead 
pierce and steel cut them Y ff so^ reverend fother, we have 
htile to fear’ 

‘ThOT are evil men,’ said the abbot, ‘but the trade of war 
demands no saints. Murray and Morton are known to be the 
best generals m Sootland. No one ever saw Lmdesay’s ox 
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Rnthvm’s back. Eirkcaldy of Grange vas named by the Con- 
stable Montmorency the first soldier m Europe. My brodier, 
too good a name for snch a cause, has bemi fiiT and mde known 
for a soldier ’ 

‘ The better — the better ' ’ said Seyton, tnumphantly , ‘ we 
shall baTe all these traitors of rank and name in a &ir field 
before ns. Our cause is the best, our numbers are the strongest, 
our hearts and limbs match theus. St Bennet, and set on ' ’ 

The abbot made no reply, but seemed lost in reflection, 
and his anxiety in some measure communicated itself to 
Boland Avenel, who ever, as their hne of march led over a 
ndge or an emmence, cast an anxious look towards the towers 
of Glasgow, as if he expected to see symptoms of the enemy 
issuing forth. It was not that he feared the fight, but the 
issue was of such deep import to his country and to himself 
that the natural fire of his spirit burned with a less lively, 
though with a more mtense, glow Love, honour, fiune, 
fortune, all seemed to depend on the issue of one field, rashly 
hazarded perhaps, but now hkely to become unavoidable and 
decisive. 

When, at leagtb, their inarch came to be nearly parallel 
with the city of Glasgow, Boland became sensible that the 
high grounds before them were already m part occupied by a 
force, showing, like their own, the royal banner of Scotland, 
and on the point of being supported by columns of m&ntty and 

S 'rons of horse, which the city gates had poured forth, and 
hastily advanced to sustain those troops who already 
possessed the ground m front of the Queen’s forces. Horseman 
after horseman galloped m from the advanced guard, with 
tidings that Murray had taken the field with his whole army , 
that ms object was to intercept the Queen’s march, and his 
purpose unquestionable to hazard a battle. It was now that 
the tempers of men were subjected to a sudden and a severe 
trial , and that those who had too presumptuously concluded 
that they would pass without combat were something discon- 
certed, when, at once, and with little lame to deliberate, they 
found themsdves placed m front of a resolute enemy Their 
chieft immediately assembled around the Queen, and held a 
hasty councQ of war Mary's quivering hp confessed the fear 
which she endeavoured to conceal undm a bold and dignified 
demeanour But her efforts were overcome by painful recollec- 
tions of the disastrous issue of her last appearance in aims at 
Carbeiiy Hdl , and, when she meant to have asked them then 
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advioe fiv ordenng the battle, she involimtaEily inquired 
vhether there were no means of escaping vitiiont an engage- 
ment t 

‘ Escaping < ’ answered the Lord Seyton. ‘ When I stand as 
one to t'Xn of your Highness’s enemies, I may thinV of escape, 
but nerer while I steM with three to two > ’ 

‘Battle ' — battle < ’ ezdaimed the assembled lords , *we will 
drive the rebels from their vantage ground, as the bound turns 
the hare on the hillside.’ 

‘Methmks, my noble lords,’ said the abbot, ‘it were as well 
to prevent bis gaming that advantage. Onr road bes through 
yonder hamlet on the brow, and whichever party hath the luck 
to possess it, with its bttle gardens and mdosures, will attam 
a p^ of great defence.’ 

‘ The reverend &ther is right,’ said Ihe Queen. ‘ Oh, haste 
thee, Seyton — haste, and get bith^ before them, they are 
marohmg like the wmd.’ 

Seyton bowed low, and turned bis horse’s bead. 'Tour 
Highness honours me,’ he said , ‘ 1 will instantly press finward 
and seize the pass.’ 

‘Not before me, my lord, whose charge is the command of 
the vanguard,’ said the Lord of Arbroath. 

‘ Before you, or any Hamilton m Scotland,’ said the Seyton, 
‘having the Queen’s command. Follow me, gentlmnen, my 
vassals and ku^en. St. Bennet^ and set on < ’ 

‘And follow me,’ said Arbroath, ‘my noble kinsmen and 
brave men-tenants , we will see which wul first reach the post 
of danger For God and Queen Mary > ’ 

‘ Ill-omened haste and most unhappy strife,’ said the abbot, 
vdio saw them and their followers rn^ hastily and emulonsly 
to ascend the height, wifhont waiting till their men were 
placed m order ‘ And you, gentlmnen,^he continued, address- 

X Boland and Seyton, who were eatfo about to follow those 
hastened thus disorderly to the confiict^ ‘will yon leave 
the Queen’s person unguarded 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, leave me not, gentlemen < ’ said the Queen — ‘ Boland and 
S^ton, do not leave me , there are enough of arms to strike m 
this fell combat — withdraw not those to whom I trust fiir my 
safe^'’ 

‘We may not leave her Grace,’ said Boland, looking at 
Soyton, and turning his horse. 

‘I ever looked when thou wouldst find out tiiat,’ igoined 
the fiery yonth. 
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Boland made no answer, bnt bit bis bp till the blood came, 
and spuimig his horse up to the side of Catherine Seyton’s 
palbey, he whispered m a low yoioe, ‘ I never thought to have 
done aught to deserve you , bnt this day I have beard myself 
upbioidra with cowardice, and my sword remamed stiU sheared, 
and all for the love of you ’ 

‘There is madness among ns all,’ said the damsel ‘my 
bither, my brother, and you ore all abke bereft of reason 
Te should think only of this poor Queen, and yon are all 
inspired by your own absurd jealousies The monk is the only 
soldier and man of sense amongst you alL My lord abbot,’ she 
cned aloud, ‘ were it not better we should draw to the westward, 
and wait the event that God shall send us, msteod of remaming 
here m the highway, endangering tiie Queen’s person, and 
cumbering the troops in their advance i ’ 

‘You say well, my daughter,’ rephed the abbot, ‘had we 
but one to ^de us where the Queen’s person may be m safety > 
Our nobles hurry to the condict^ without castmg a thought on 
the ve^ cause of the war ’ 

‘Follow me,’ said a kmght, or man-at-arms, well mounted, 
and attired completely in black armour, but haviiig the visor 
of his helmet closed, and bearing no crest on his hdmet, or 
device upon his shield. 

‘We will follow no stranger,’ said the abbot, ‘without some 
warrant of his truth.’ 

‘ I am a stranger and in your hands,’ said the horseman , 
‘if you wish to know more of me, the Queen herself will be 
your warrant’ 

The Queen had remamed fixed to the spot, as if disabled by 
fear, yet mechamcally smilmg, bowmg, and waving her hand, 
as b ann ers were lowered and spears depressed before her, while, 
emulating the strife betwixt Seyton and Arbroath, bwd on 
land prra^ forward Iheir march towards the enem^ Scarce, 
however, had &e black nder whispered something in her ear, 
than she assented to what he said , and when he spoke aloud, 
and with an air of command, ‘ Gentlemen, it is we Queen’s 
pleasure that you should follow me,’ Mary uttered, with some- 
thing like eagerness, the word ‘ Yes ’ 

Ah were m motion m an instant , for the black horseman, 
throwing off a sort of apathy of manner which his first appear- 
ance mmcated, sparred his horse to and iro, making him take 
such active bounds and short toms as showed the nder master 
of the animal ^ and getting the Queen’s httle retmue m some 
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Older far marching, he led lihem to the left, directing his coarse 
towards a castl^ which, crowning a gentle yet conunanduig 
eminence, presented an extensive view over the country beneath, 
and, m puticular, commanded a view of Hiose heights which 
both armies hastened to occupy, and which it was now apparent 
mnst almost instantly be the scene of straggle and du^ate. 

‘ Yonder towers,’ said the abbots qaesboning the sable horse- 
man, ‘to whom do they belongl ana are they now m the hands 
fnends 1 ’ 

‘ They are nntenanted,’ rephed the stranger, ‘ or, at least, 
they have no hostile inmates. But urge Hiese yonths, sir 
abbot, to make more haste , tins is but an evil time to satisfy 
tibeir idle conosity, by peering out upon the battle m whi^ 
theyw to take no sliare ’ 

‘The worse lack mme,’ said Henry Seyton, who overheard 
him, ‘1 would rather under my fiither’s banner at this 
moment tiiAn be made cbamberlam of Holyrood, for tins my 
present duty of peaceful ward well and patiently disdiarged.’ 

‘ Your place under your &tiier’s banner will shortly he right 
dangmous,’ said Boland Avend, who, pressing his horse towa^ 
the westward, had still his look reverted to the armies , ‘ for I 
see yonder body of cavalry whidi presses from the eastward 
will reach the village me Lord Seyton can gam it’ 

‘They are but cavaliy,’ said Seyton, looking attentively, 
‘ they cannot hold the village without tiiot of harquebuss.' 

'Look more dosely,’ saia Boluid, ‘you will see that each 
of these horsemen who advance so rapidly from Glasgow cames 
a fiiotiiian betund him.’ 

‘ Now, hy Heaven, he speaks well ' ’ said tiie black oavaher , 
‘ one of you two must go cany tiie news to Lord Seyton and 
Lord Arbroatb, that they hasten not their horsemen on before 
the fiiot, but advance more regularly ' 

‘ Be tiiat my errand,’ said Boland, ‘ for 1 first marked the 
stratagem of ^ enemy ’ 

‘But, by your leave,’ said Seyton, ‘yonder is my fiither’s 
banner engaged, and it best becomes me to go to the rescue.' 
‘1 will stand by the Queen’s decision,’ said Boland AveneL 
‘What new appeal! — what new quanel ! ’ said Queen Mary 
‘Are there not m yonder dark host enemies enough to Mary 
Stewart, but must hm very friends tom enemies to each other 1 ’ 
‘Nay, madam,’ said Boland, ‘the young Master of Seyton 
and I did but dispute who should leave your person to do a 
most needful message to the host. He thou^t his rank entitled 
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him, and I deemed Ihat the person 

mys^ were better perilled ’ 

‘Not so,’ said the Qneen, ‘if 
Seyton.’ 


of least oonseqaenoe^ being 
one mnst leave m^ he it 


Henry Seyton bowed till the white plnmes on his helmet 
mixed with the flowmg maiie of his gallant war-horse^ then 
placed himself firm m the saddle, shook his lance aloft with an 
air of tnnmph and determination, and stnkmg his horse with 
the qinis, made towards his fiither’s banner, which was still 
advancing np the hill, and dashed his steed over every obstade 
that occnired m his headlong path. 

‘My brother' my &ther' exclaimed Catherme, with an 
expression of agoms^ apprehension — ‘ th^ are m 1^ midst of 
peril, and I m safety ' ’ 

‘Would to God,’ said Roland, ‘that I were with them, and 
could ransom every drop of their blood by two of mine ' ’ 

‘Do I not know thou dost wish itf ’ said Catherme. ‘Gan 
a woman say to a man what I have wellmgh said to the^ and 
TOt tbnk that he conld harbonr fear or &intness of heart? 
lliere is that m yon distant sormd of approaching battle that 
pleases me even while it affrights me 1 would I were a man, 
that I might feel that stem dehght without the mixture of 
terror I’ 

‘ Ride up — nde up. Lady Catherine Seyton,’ cried the abbol^ 
as thev still swept on at a rapid pace, and were now close 
beneatn the walls of the castle — ‘ nde up, and aid Lady Flem- 
ingto support the Queen — she gives way more and more.’ 

^ey halted and lifted Mary fiom the saddle, and were 
about to support her towards the castle, when she said &mtly, 

‘ Not there — not there these walls wdl I never enter more ' ’ 


‘ Be a queen, madam,’ said tiie abbot> ‘ and forget that you 
are a womau’ 

‘ Oh, I must forget much — much more,’ answered the un- 
fortunate Mary, m an undertone, 'ere I can look with steady 
eyes on these well-known scenes' I mnst forget the days 
which I spent here as the bnde of the lost — the murdered ’ 

‘ This IS the Castle of Grookstone,’ said the Lady Fleming, 
‘ m which the Queen held her first court after she was mamra 
to Damley’ 

‘Heaven,’ said the abbot, ‘Thy hand is upon ns ' Bear yet 
up, TiiiidaTn , your foes are the foes of Holy Church, and God 
will this day decide whether Scotland shidl be C^thohc or 
heretic.’ 
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A heavy and oontmned fire of cannon and mnaketay boce 
a tremendouB burden to hia words, and seemed &r more ttum 
they to recall the spmta of Ibe Queen. 

‘To yonder tree,’ she said, pointing to a yew-tree which 
grew on a small mount dose to toe casue , ‘ I mow it well — 
from toenee yon may see a prospect wide as from the peaJm of 

And freeing herself fiem her assistants^ toe walked with a 
determined, ^ somewhat wild, step up to toe stem of the 
noble TOW ^e abbot, Gatoenne, and !^]and Avenel followed 
her, while Lady Fleming kept bato the infenor persons of her 
tnun. The black horseman dso followed the Queen, waiting 
on her as closely as the shadow iqion toe light, but ever re- 
Tnaimng at the distance of two or three yards , he folded his 
arms on his bosom, turned his back to toe batde, and seemed 
solely occupied by gazing on Maty through toe bars of his 
dosm visor The Queen regarded mm not, but fiimd her eyes 
upon toe spreadmg yew 

‘Ay, &ir and stotdy tree,' she said, as if at toe sight of it 
she had been rapt away from toe present scen^ and had over- 
come the horror which had oppres^ her at the first approach 
to Crookstone, ‘ there thou stcmdest, gay and goodly as ever, 
though thou hearest toe sounds of war instead of toe vows of 
love. All IS gone amce I last greeted thee — love and lover — 
vows and vower — king and kmgdom. How goes toe fidd, my 
lord abbot t with us, I trust , yet what but evil can 
eyes witness from this spott’ 

Her attendants eagerly bent toeir eyes on the fidd of battle, 
but could discover nothiiig more than that it was obstmatdy 
contrated. The small indosures and cottage gardens m toe 
villa^ of whidi they had a full and commanouiig view, and 
whum shortly befine lay, with toeir hues of sycamore and adi- 
trees, so still and quiet in toe mild light of a May sun, were 
now each converted mto a line of fire, canopied by smoke , and 
the sustamed and constant report of the musketry and cannon, 
mingled with the shouts of meeting combatants, showed toat 
as yet neither party had given ground. 

‘Many a soul finds its &ial departure to heaven or hell m 
these awful thunders,’ said the abbot, ‘let those toat beheve 
m the Holy Church jom me in orisons fiir victory in tois dread- 
ful combat.’ 

‘Not here — not here,’ said too unfortunate Queen — ‘pray 
not here^ &toer, or pray m silence , my mind is too much tom 
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between tbe past and the present to dare to approach the 
Heavenly throna Or, if ye will pray, be it for one whose 
fondest affections have be^ her greatest crimes, and who has 
ceased to be a queen only becxuise she was a deceived and a 
tender-hearted woman.’ 

‘Were it not weU,’ said Boland, ‘that I rode somewhat 
nearer the hosts, and saw the &te of the dayT’ 

‘Do so, m the name of God,’ said the abbot, ‘for if oar 
friends are scattered, our flight must be hasty, but beware 
thou approach not too nigh the conflict there is more than 
thine own hfe depends on thy safe return ’ 

‘Oh, go not too mgh,’ said Gathenne, ‘but foil not to see 
how the Seytons fight, and how they bear themselves.’ 

‘ Fear nothing, 1 will be on my guard,’ said Boland Avene! , 
and without waiting farther answer, rode towards the scene of 
conflict, keepmg, as he rode, the higher and nnmclosed ground 
and ever looking cautiously around him, for fear of involving 
himself m some hostile party As he approached, the sliote 
rung sharp and more sharoly on his ear, the shouts came wilder 
and wilder, and he felt ^t thick beating of the heart, that 
mixtnre of natural apprehen^on, intense curiosity, and anxiety 
for the dubious event, which even the bravest exmnence when 
they approach alone to a scene of interest and of danger 

At length he drew so dose that, from a bank, screened by 
bushes and underwood, he could distinctly see where the struggle 
was most keenly maintained. This was m a hollow way, lead- 
ing to the village, up which the Queen’s vanguard had marched, 
with more hasty coura^ than well-advised conduct, for the 
purpose of possessing toemselves of that post of advantage 
They found their scheme anticipated, and the hedges and 
mclosures already occupied by the enemy, led by the celebrated 
Kirkcaldy of Grange and Gie Earl of Morton , and not small 
was the loss which they sustained while strugglmg forward to 
come to dose witli the men-at-arms on the otoer side. But, as 
the Queen’s followers were chiefly noblemen and barons, with 
their kinsmen and followers, Ibey bad pressed onward, con- 
temning obstacles and danger, and had, when Boland amved on 
the ground, met hand to hand at the gorge of the pass with the 
Begent’s vanguard, and endeavoured to bear them out of the 
village at the spear-pomt , whde their foes, equally determmed 
to keep the advanfr^ which they had attain^ straggled with 
the li^ obstmaiy to dnve back the assailants. 

Both parties were on fiiot, and anned m proof, so that^ idiea 
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the long lances of the front mnhs were fixed in eadi other’s 
shields, conletB, and breastplates, Hie straggle resembled that 
of two bulls, who, fixing their frontlets hard against each other, 
r emain m t^t posture for hours, ontil the superior strength or 
obstmac^ of the one compels Hie other to take to flight, or bears 
him down to the earth. Thus locked together m the deadly 

S le, which swayed slowly to and fin, as one or other party 
the advantage, those who fell were trampled on alike by 
and foes , those whose weapons were broken retued from 
the firont rank, and had their pla% snpphed hy others , while 
the rearward ranks, unable otherwise to share m the combat, 
fired their pistols, and hurled their daggers, and the points 
and truncheons of the broken weapon^ like javelins against 
the enemy 

‘God and the Qneen < ’ resounded from the one party , ‘God 
and the King < ’ Sundered from Hie other , while, m ^e name 
of their sovereign, fellow-subjects on both sides shed each other’s 
blood, and, m tbe name of their Creator, defiiced His image. 
Amid Hie tumult was often heard the voices of the captains 
shoutmg their commands, of leaders and chiefs cmng their 
gathering words, of groans and shrieks from the Mi^ and 
the dying 

The s^e had lasted nearly an hour The stren^ of both 
parties seemed exhausted , but their rage was unstated, and 
their obstinacy unsubdued, when Boland, who turned eye and 
ear to all around him, saw a column of m&ntry, headed by a 
few horsemen, wheel round the base of the bank where be had 
stationed himselfi and, levelling their long lances, attack the 
flank of the Queen’s vanguaid, closely engaged as they were in 
conflict on their front '^e very fii^ gl^ce showed bun Hiat 
the leader who directed this movement was the Emght of 
Avenel, his ancient master , and the next convmced him that 
its effe^ would be decisive. The result of the attack of fiesh 
and unbroken forces upon the flank of those already weaned 
with a long and obstinate stru^le was, indeed, instantaneous. 

The column of the assailants, which had hi^rto shown one 
dark, dense, and united hue of helmets, surmounted wiHi piem- 
an was at once broken and hurled m confusion down the bill, 
vmch they had so long endeavoured to gam. In vam were the 
leaders h«tid calling upon their followers to stand to the combat, 
and seen persoually resistu^ when all remstence was evidenHy 
vam. ThOT were slam, or :^ed to the earth, or burned bat^- 
WBids h7 minted tide of flight and puismt What were 
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Boland’s lihonghts on beholding tiie loni; and feeling lihat all 
that Tsmained for him iras to tnm bndle, and endeaTOur to 
ensnre the safety of the Qneen’s person > Tet, keen as his 
gnef and shame might be, they were both foigotten when, 
almost dose beneath the bank winch he occnmed, he saw Henry 
Se]d»n forced away from his own party m the tnmnlt, covered 
with dost and blo^ and defending hunself deqierately against 
several of the enemy who had garnered around him, attracted 
by his gay armour Roland paused not a moment, but pushing 
ms stem down the bank, lea]^ him amongst the hostile party, 
dealt three or four blows amongst them, winch struck down two 
and made the rest stand doo^ then readung Seyton his hand, 
he exhorted him to seize fest on his horse’s mane. 

‘ We hve or die together this day,’ said he , ‘keep but feat 
hold till we are out of the press, and then my horse is yours.’ 

Seyton heard, and exerted his remaining strength, and, by 
their joint efforts, Boland brought him out of danger, and 
behmd the spot from whence he had witnessed the disastrous 
conclusion of the fight. But no sooner were they under shelter 
of the trees than Se^n let go his hold, and, m ^ite of Boland’s 
efforts to support nun, fell at length on the turf ‘Trouble 
yourself no more with me,’ he sai^ ‘ this is my first and my 
last battle, and I have already seen too much to wish to see 
the dose. I&sten to save the Queen — and commend me to 
Gatherme , she wiU never more be mistaken for me nor I for 
her — the last sword-stroke has made an eternal distinction ’ 

‘ Let me aid you to mount my horse,’ said Boland, eagerly, 

* and you may yet be saved. I can find my own way on foot 
Tnm but my horse’s head westward, and he will cany you fleet 
and easy as the wmd.’ 

‘ I wiU never mount steed more,’ said the youth , ‘ferewell ' 
I love thee better dying than ever I thought to have done 
while m life. I womd that old man’s blood were not on my 
hand < Sancte Benedicte, vrajm me ! Stand not to look on a 
dying man, but haste to save me Queen ' ’ 

These words were spoken with the last effort of his voice, 
and scarce were they uttered ere the speaker was no more 
They recalled Boland to a sense of the duty which he had 
weDnigh forgotten, but they did not reach his ears only 

‘Tim Queen — where is the Queen 1’ said Halb^ 61en- 
dinning, who, followed by two or three horsemen, appeared at 
this instank Boland mule no answer, but turning his horsa 
and confiding m his speed, gave him at once rem and spur, and 
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lodfi over height and hollow towards the Castle of Grodkstone. 
More hoivily aimed, and mounted upon a horse of lees speed. Sir 
Halbert Gl^dmiung followed with coached lance, calling out 
as he rode, ‘Sir with the holly-branch, halt, and show yoor 
light to bear that badge fly not Urns cowardly, nor dishononr 
tte cognizance thon deserr^ nidi to wear ' Halt, sir coward, 
or, 1^ Heaven, 1 wiU strike thee with my lance on the back, 
and slay thee bkn a dastard. I am the Knight of Avmiel — I 
am Halbert Glendinning ’ 

Bat Boland, who had no pnipose of enoonntenng his old 
master, and who, besides, knew the Queen’s safety depended on 
his makmg the best speed he could, answered not a word to the 
defiances and reproaches which Sir Halbert contmued to throw 
out against him , but making the best use of his spuis, rode yet 
harder than before, and had gamed about a hnndrM yards upon 
his puiBuer, when, coming near to the yew-tree wh^ he had 
left the Queen, he saw them aheady gettog to horse, and cned 
out as loud as he could, ‘ Foes * — foes < Bide for it, feir ladies. 
Brave gentlemen, do your devoir to protect them < ’ 

So saying, he wheeled his horse, and avoiding the shock of 
Sir Ehdbert Glenduuung, charged one of that knight’s followers, 
who was nearly on a hue with him, so ruddy with his lance 
that he overt^w horse and man He then drew his sword 
and attacked the second, while the black man-at-aims, throwing 
himself m the way of G^lendinning, they rushed on each other 
so fiercely that bom horses were overthrown, and the riders lay 
rolling on the plain Neither was able to arise, for the black 
horseman was pierced through witb Glendinmng’s lance, and the 
Knight of Avmt^ oppressed with the weight of his own horse, 
and sorely bruised bi^des, seemed m httie better plight than 
he whom he had mortally wounded. 

‘Tidd thee. Sir Kn^ht of Avend, rescue or no rescue,’ said 
Boland, who had put a second ant^mst out of condition to 
combat, and hastened to prevent Glendinning from renewing 
the conflict 

‘I may not choose but yield,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘smce I can 
no longer fi^t , but it diames me to speak such a word to a 
coward like thee ’ ’ 

‘Gall me not coward,’ said Boland, lifting his visor, and 
hdpmg his prisoner to rise, ‘ since but for old kmdness at thy 
hands, an^^et more at thy lady’s^ I had met thee as a brave 

‘l^&vountepageof myinfe’’ said Sir Halbert, astonished. 
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‘Ah I wretched boy, I have heard of thy treason at Loch- 
leren.’ 

‘Bq>roach him not, my brother,’ said the abbots ‘he was but 
an Sfiont m the hands of Heaven ’ 

‘ To horse — to horse ' ’ said Gathenne Seyton , ‘ monnt and 
be gone, or we are all lost I see our gallant army flying for 
many a league. To horse, my lord abbot ' To horse, Roland ' 
My gracious hege, to horse < Ere this, we should have ndden 
many a mile.’ 

‘Look on these features,’ said Mary, pomtmg to the dymg 
knight, who had been unhelmed by some compassionate hand — 
‘look there, and tell me if she who mins all who love her ought 
to % a foot forther to save her wretched life ' ’ 

The reader must have long anticipated the discovery which 
the Queen’s feehnm bad made tefoTe her eyes conflnned it It 
was the features of the unhappy George Douglas, on which death 
was stamping his mark. 

‘Look — look at him well,’ said Ihe Queen, ‘ thus has it been 
with all who loved Mary Stewart ' The royaJty of Francis, the 
wit of Ghastelar, the power and gallantry of the gay Goidon, 
the melody of Bizzio, the portly form and youthral grace of 
Dandey, the bold address and courtly manners of Bothw^ 
and now the deep-devoted passion of the noble Douglas — nought 
could save theun they looked on the wretched Mary, and to 
have loved her was crime enough to deserve early death ' No 
sooner had the victims formed a kmd thought of me than the 
poisoned cup, the axe and block, the dagger, the mine were 
ready to pumsh them for castnig away afiection on such a 
wretw as I am ' ImTOitnne me not I will fly no fexther I 
can die but once, and I will die here.’ 

While she spoke, her tears fell fest on the fece of the djnng 
man, who contmned to fix his eyes on her with an eagerness of 
passion which death itself could hardly subdue. ‘ Mourn not 
^ me,’ he said fiuntly, ‘but care for your own safety I die 
in mme armour as a Douglas should, and I die pitied by Mary 
Stewart ' ’ 


He expired with these words, and without withdrawing his 
qres fi»m her fece , and the Queen, whose heart was of that 
soft and gentle moidd which m domestic hfe, and with a more 
suitable partner than Damley, might have made her haroy, 
remained weeping by the dead man, until recalled to herself ny 
the abbots who found it necessaiT to use a style of unusuu 
remonstrance ‘We also, madam,'^he said — ‘we, your Grace’s 

you XI— 37 
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devoted MoirerB, have fiiends and rdatives to mep hr I 
leave a brother in imminent jeopardy — the husband of the 
Lady Flenung — the &ther and brother of the Lady Gatherme, 
are all m TOnder bloody field, alain, it is to be feared, or 
prisoners. We forget the fete of oar own nearest and dearest 
to wait on our Queen, and she is too much occupied with her 
own sorrows to give one ibought to ours.* 

* I deserve not your reproai^ fiither,’ said the Queen, dieck- 

% her tears , ‘ but I am docile to it Where must we go t 
b must we do 1 ’ 

‘ We must fly, and that instantly,’ said the abhot , ‘ whither 
IS not so easily answered, but we may dispute it upon the road. 
Lift her to her saddle, and set forward ’ ^ 

They set off accordingly Boland lingered a moment to 
command the attendants of the Knight of Avenel to convey 
their master to the Castle of Grookstone, and to say that he 
demanded fitim him no other condition of hherty than his 
word that he and his followers would keep secret the direchon 
m which the Queen fled. As he turned his rem to depart, the 
honest countenance of Adam Woodcock stared upon nun with 
an expression of surprise which, at another tune, would have 
excited his hearty muth. He had been one of the followers 
who had expenenced the weight of Boland’s arm, and they now 
knew each other, Boland having put up his visor, and the good 
yeoman having thrown away his barret-cap, with the iron bars 
m fiont^ that he mi^ht the more readily asi^ his master Into 
this barret-cap, as it lay on the ground, Boland forgot not to 
ditm a few raid pieces (fiuits of the Queen’s hbei^ty), and 
with a signal of kmd recollection and enduimg finendship, he 
departed at full gallop to overtake the Queen, the dust raisM by 
her tram being already fiir down the hill. 

‘It IS not fiuiy mon^,’ said honest Adam, weighing and 
bamdliiig the gold. * And it was Master Boland ImngAlfj that 
IB a certam thing The same open hmd, and by Our Lady > 
(shrugging his shoulders) the same ready fist ' hfy Indy 
hear ^ thu gladly, for ^ mourns for fern as if he were her 
son. And to see how gay he IS ’ But these light lads are as sure 
to be uppermost as the fioth to be on the top of the quart-poh 
Your man of sohd parts remains ever a fidconer ’ & saymg, 
he went to aid his comrades, who had now come up in greatu 
numbers, to cany his master mto the Gastle of Grookstone^ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Hy native land, good-night t 


M any a bitter tear vas shed dnrmg the hasty flight of 
Queen Maiy, over fidlen hopes, future prospects, and 
slaughtered friends. The deat^ of the brave Douglas 
and of the fiery but gallant young Seyton seemed to afiect the 
Queen as much as the fidl finm tfe throne, on which she had so 
nearly been again seated. Gathenne Seyton devoured in secret 
her own gne^ anxious to support the broken imints of her mis- 
tress, and Idle abbof^ bending bis troubled thoughts upon 
futonly, endeavoured in vain to form some plan whiidi hM a 
shadow of hope. The spirit of young Bobmd — for he also 
mingled m the hasty debates held by the compamons of the 
Queen’s flig^ht — contmned unchecked and unbroken. 

‘Tour l^jesty,’ he said, ‘has lost a battle. Your ancestor 
Bruce lost seven successively, ere he sat tnumpbant on the 
Scothsh throne, and proclaimed with the voice of a victor, m 
the field of Bannockburn, the independence of his countiy 
Are not these heaths, which we may traverse at will, better 
than the locked, gushed, and lake-moated Castle of Loch- 
leven f We are fr^ , in that one word there is comfort for all 
our losses.’ 

He struck a bold note, but the heart of Mary made no re- 
sponse. 

‘ Better,’ she said, ‘ I had still been in Lochleven than seen 
the slaughter made by rebels among the subjects who ofiered 
themselves to death for my sake Speak not to me of further 
efforts , they would only cost the hves of you, the fiiends who 
recommend them ' I would not again undergo what I felt when 
I saw finm yonder mount the swords of the fell horsemen of 
Morton raging among the foithfnl Seytans and Hamiltons, for 
their loyalty to their Queen, I would not a^n feel what I 
felt whoa Doogjas’s hfo-blood stained my manw for his love to 
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Maiy Stewart — not to be empress of all that Britain’s seas in- 
dose. Fmd for me some ^la% rdiere I can hide my unhappy 
head, vhich brings destmciaon on all who love it , it is the li^ 
fovoor that Maty of h^ foithfol followers.’ 

In this dejedm mood, hot stdl porsning her flight with 
unabated rapidity, the nnfortimate Mary, after having been 
joined by Lord Hemes and a few foUoweis, at length halted, 
for the first time, at the Abbey of Dundreiinan, nearly sixty 
miles distant fiom the field of battle. In this remote quarter of 
Galloway, the Beformation not having yet been stnctly enforced 
against me monks, a few still lingered m their cells nnmolested , 
and the prior, with tears and reverence, received the fugitive 
Queen at the gate of his convent 

‘ I bring yon min, my good fother,’ said the Queen, as she 
was lifted ^m her palftey 

‘ It IS wdcome,’ said t^ prior, ‘ if it comes in Ihe tram of 
duty’ 

Placed on the ground, and supported by her ladies, the Queen 
looked for an instant at her paffiey, which, jaded and drooping 
its head, seemed as if it mourned me distresses of its mistress. 

‘ Good Boland,’ said the Queen, whispering, ‘ let Bosabelle 
be cared for ask thy heart, and it wdl teU thee why I make 
this tnfling request even m this awful hour’ 

She was conducted to her apartmeuty and m the hurried 
consultation of her attendants the &tal resolution of the retreat 
to England was finally adopted. In the morning it received 
her approbatioii, and a messenger was despatched to the En glish 
warden, to pray him for safe conduct and hospitahty, on the 
part of the Queen of ScotlancL On the next day, me Abbot 
Ambrose walked m the garden of the abbey with Boland, to 
whom he expressed his msapprobation of the course pursued. 
‘It IS madness and mm,’ he said ‘ better comimt hersw to the 
sava^ Highlanders or wild Bordermen than to the fiuth of 
Elizuieth. A woman to a rival woman — a presumptive suc- 
cessor to the keqnng of a jealous and childless queen ' Boland, 
Hemes is true and loyal, but his counsel has mmed his mistress.’ 

‘Ay, mm follows us everywhere,’ said an old man, with a 
spade m his hand, and dressra like a lay-brother, of whose pres- 
ence, m the vehmence of his exdamatioii, the abbot bad not 
been aware. ‘Gaze not on me with such wonder * 1 am he 
who was the Abbot Boni&oe at Eennaquhair, who was the 
gardener Blinkhoohe at Lochleven, huntM round to the place 
u wbufo I served my novidate, and now ye are come to rouse 
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me np again > A ireaiy life I have bad, for one to whom peace 
was ever the dearest blessing ' ’ 

‘ We will soon nd yon of onr company, good fether,’ said the 
abbot , ‘ and the Queen will, I fear, trouble your retreat no more.’ 

‘ Nay, you said as much before,’ said the querulous old man. 
‘and y^ 1 was put forth from ILu^ss, uid pillaged by troopers 
on the road. They took from me the certificate that you wot 
of — that of the baron, ay, he was a moss-trooper like them- 
selves. Ton a^ed me of it^ and I could never &d it, but they 
found it , it showed the mamage of — of — my memory foils me. 
Now see how men differ ' Famer Nicolas would have told you 
an hundred tales of the Abbot Ingelram, on whose soul God 
have men^ < He was, I warrant yon, fourscore and six, and I 
am not more than — let me see ’ 

‘ Was not “ Avenel ” the name you seek, my good fother t ’ 
said Boland, impatiently, yet moderatmg his tone for fear of 
alarming or offending the infir m old man. 

‘Ay, right — Avenel — Juban AveneL Ton are perfect in the 
name. I kept all the special confossionB, judging it held with 
my vow to do so 1 could not find it when my successor, 
Ambrosins, spoke on’t, but the troopers found it, and the 
knight who commanded the party struck his breast till the 
target clattered like an empty watenng-caa’ 

‘ St. Mary < ’ said the abbot, ‘ m whom could such a pamr 
excite such mterest f What was the appearance of the km^t, 
his arms, his colours 1 ’ 

‘ Te distract me with your questions. I dared hardly look 
at bun , they charged me with beaniig letters for the Queen, 
and searched my maiL This was all along of your doings at 
Lochleven.’ 

‘ I trust m God,’ said the abbot to Boland, who stood beside 
him, shivering and trembling with impatience, ' the paper has 
fallen mto the hands of my brother 1 heard he bad bem with 
his followers on the scout hetwixt Stirhng and Glasgow Bore 
not the koight a holly-bough m his helmet 1 Ganst thou not 
remember t’ 

‘Oh, lememba — remember,’ said the old man, pettishly, 

‘ count as many years as 1 do, if tout plots will let you, and see 
what; and how much, yon remember Why, I scarce remember 
the peatmains which I graffed here with my own hands some 
fifty years sinca’ 

At this mrmient a bugle sounded loudly from the beach. 

‘It is the death-lhust to Queen Mary’s royalty*’ said 
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AmbroBiiu* ‘tibe English warden’s answefr has berai received — 
fitvonxable, doubtless, for when was the door of the trap closed 
acainst the prey which it was set fori Bioop not, ^land, 
this matter shall be sifted to the bottom , but we must not now 
leave the Qneen. Follow me , let ns do onr duly, and trust 
Ihe issue with God. Farew^ good &tiher, I will visit thee 
again soon.’ 

He was about to leave the garden, followed by Boland, with 
half-reluctaat steps. The ex-abbot resumed his made 

‘Icouldbesony for these men,’ he said, ‘ ay, and for that poor 
queen, but what avail earthly sorrows to a irian of fourscore 1 
and it IS a rare dropping morning for the early colewort.’ 

‘He IS stricken with age,’ said Ambrosias, as he draped 
Boland down to the sea-brach , ‘we must let him take his time 
to collect bimseJf Nothing now can be thought on but the &te 
of the Queen.’ 

They soon arrived where she stood, surrounded by her httle 
tram, and by her side the sheriff of Gnmberlani^ a gentleman 
of the house of Lowfher, richly dressed, and accompanied by 
soldiers. The aspect of the Queen exhibited a singular mixture 
of alacnty and lelactance to deiHurt Her language and gestures 
^ke hope and consolation to her attendant^ and she seemed 
desiroiis to persuade even herself lhat the step she adopted was 
secure, and that the assurance she bad received of kind recep- 
tion was altogether satisfoctory , but her qmvermg hp and un- 
settled eye tetrayed at once her anguiBh at departing from 
Scotland and her fears of confidn^ hraself to the doubtM foith 
of EngLand. 

‘"Woloome, my lord abbot,’ she said, speaking to Amhrosius, 
‘and you, Boland Avenel, we have joyfiil news for you our 
loving Bister’sofficer proffers us, m her name, asafe a^lum from 
the rebels who have driven us from our home , only it grieves 
me we must here part from you for a short spaoeL’ 

* Part from us madam i ’ said Ihe abbot ‘ Is your welcome 
m England, then, to commence with the abndgment of your 
tram and dismissal of your counsellois 1 ’ 

‘Take it not thus, good folher,’ said Mary, ‘Ihe warden 
and the sheriff fruthful servants of onr royal raster, deem it 
necessary to ob^ her instructions m the present case, even to 
the letter, and can ordy take upon them to adimt me with my 
female attendants. Am express will instantly be despatched 
from London, assigning me a place of reradence , and I will 
speedily send to all of you whenever my court shall be fonued,’ 
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‘Yonr conri; formed m England* and while Elizabelih hves 
and reigns 1 ’ said the abbot, ‘ that will be when we shall see 
two suns m one heaven < ’ 

‘Do not think so,’ rephed the Qneen , ‘we are wpll assured 
of our sister’s good faith. Elizabeth lovas &me , and not all 
that she has won by her power and her wisdom will equal that 
which she will acquire by extending her hospitality to a dis- 
tressed sister , not all that she may hereafter do of good, wise, 
and great, would blot out the reproach of abusing our confidence. 
Farewell, my page — now my knight — forewell for a brief season. 
I will dry the tears of Gatherme, or I will weep with her till 
neither of us can weep longer’ She held out her hand to 
Boland, who, fimging himself on his knees, kissed it with much 
emotion. He was about to render the same homage to Catherine, 
when the Queen, assuming an air of spngbtliness, said, ‘Her 
bps, thou foohsh boy < and, Gatherme, coy it not , these i^glish 
gentlemen should see that, even m our cold clime, beauty knows 
how to reward bravery and fidehly * ’ 

‘ We are not now to learn the force of Scottish beauty, or 
the mettle of Scottish valour,’ said the shenflF of Cumberland, 
courteously ‘ I would it were m my power to bid these attend- 
ants upon her who is herself the mistress of Scottish beauty 
as welcome to England as my poor cares would make them 
But our Queen’s orders are positive m case of such an emer- 
gence, and they must not be diluted by her subject. May I 
remmd your Mzyesty that the tide ebbs fast % ’ 

The shenff twk the Queen’s hand, and she had already 
placed her foot on the gangway by which she was to enter tlie 
sfoff, when the abbot, starting nom a trance of mef and 
astomshment at the words of the shenff, rushed into the water, 
and seized upon her mantle. 

‘ She foresaw it ' — she foresaw it ' ’ he exclaimed — ‘ she foresaw 
your flight mto her realm , and, foreseemg it, gave orders you 
should TC thus received Blmded, deceived, doomed pnn- 
cess' your fote is sealed when yon quit this strand Qneen 
of Scotland, thou sbalt not leave done heritage’’ he con- 
tmued, holding a stiU firmer grasp upon her mantle, ‘true 
men wball turn rebels to thy will, tlmt wey may save thee iiom 
captivity or death. Fear not the biUs and tews whom that 
gay man has at his beck we wdl withstand him by force. Oh, 
fiir the arm of my warlike brother ' Boland Avenel, draw thy 
sword ' ’ 

The Queen stood irresolute and frightened — one foot upon 
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lihe ihe other on die sand of her natiTe shore, vhn^ die 
wa s qn ittang for ever 

needs this violence, sir pnestt’ said the sheriff of 
Onmberknd. ‘ I come hither at tout Queen’s oomiiiand, to do 
her semce , and I mil depart at her l^t order, if she rejecte 
snch aid as I can offer !No marrel is it if onr keen’s mraom 
foresaw that snch chanoe as this might happen amidst the 
turmoils of your unsettled state , and, while willing to afford 
fiur ho^itality to her royal sister, deemed it wise to ^hibit 
the entrance of a broken army of her followers mto the Bnghah 
frontier’ 

‘You hear,’ said Queen Mary, gently unloosing her robe from 
the abbot’s grasp, ‘that we exercise foil hberty of choice in 
leaving this shore , and, questionless, the choice will remam free 
to ns m going to France, or retunmig to our own dommioiis, 
as we shall determine. Besides, it is too late. Tour blessing, 
fother, and Gfod speed thee < ’ 

‘ May He have mercy on thee. Princess, and speed thee also * ’ 
said the abbot, retreating ‘ But my soul tells me 1 look on 
thee for the last time ' ’ 

The sails were hoisted, the oars were phed, the vessel went 
freshly on her way through the firth, which divides the shores 
of Cumberland Scorn those of Galloway , but not tall the vessel 
diminished to the size of a child’s fn^te did the doubtful, and 
dejected, and dismissed followers of the Queen cease to linger 
on the sands , and long, long could they discern the kerchief 
of Maiy, as she waved the ol^repeated signal of adieu to her 
foithfril adherents and to the shores of Scotland. 


If good tidings of a pnvate nature could have consoled 
Boland fin parting mth ms unstress, and for the distresses of 
his sovereign, he received such comfort some days subsequent 
to the Queen’s leaving Dundiennan. A breathless post — no 
other than Adam Woodcock — brought despatches from Sir 
Halbert Glendinning to the abbot, whom he found mth Bdand, 
stall residing at Bundrennan, and m vam torturing Bonifooe 
mth fresh mterrogations The packet bore an earnest mvita- 
tion to his brother to make Avenel Castle fiir a time has resi- 
dence ‘The demency of the Begent,’ said the writer, ‘has 
extended pardon both to Boland and to you, upon condition of 
your remaining a tame under my wardship Anil I have that 
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to commnmoate respecbog the parentam of Boland whicdi not 
only yon viU willingly listen to^ but iwch will be ato found 
to affoid as the husband of his nearest relative, some interest 
in Ibe future course of his hfe.’ 

The abbot read l^s letter, and paused, as if considering what 
were best for him to do Meanwhile, Woodcock took Boland 
aside, and addressed him as foUows ‘Now look. Master 
Boland, that you do not let any Papistne nonsense lure either 
the pnest or you finm the right quarry See yon, you ever 
bore yourself as a bit of a gentieman Bead that, and thunlt 
God that threw old Abbot fiom&ce m our way, as two of the 
Seyton’s men were conveying him towards Bnndrennan here 
We searched him for mteUigenoe concenung that fotr exploit of 
yours at Lochleven, that has cost many a man his life, and me 
a set of sore bones, and we found what is better for your pur- 
pose than ours." 

The mper which he gave was, indeed, an attestation by 
Father Fhihp, subscribing himself unworthy sacristan and 
brother of the house of St Ma^s, statmg, ‘ That under a vow 
of secray he had umted, in the holy sacrament of mamagc, 
Juhan Avenel and Gathenne Graeme , but that Julian having 
repented of his union, he, Father Philip, had been smfully pre- 
vwed on by him to conceal and disguise the same, accoroing 
to a complot devised betwixt bun and the said Julian Avenel, 
whereby the poor damsel was induced to believe that the cere- 
mony had b^ performed by one not m holy orders, and hav- 
ing no authority to that effect , which emfiil concealment the 
undersigned conceived to be the cause why he was abandoned 
to the misguiding of a water fiend, whereby he had been under 
a spell, which obliged him to answer every question, even touch- 
ing the most solemn matters, with idle snatches of old songs, 
besides bcnng sorely afflicted with rheumatic pains ever after. 
Wherefore he had deposited this tesbficate and confession, with 
the day and date of the said marriage, with his lawful superior, 
Bonife^ abbot of St Mary’s, sub n^tUo amfessimts ’ 

It appeared by a letter from Julian, foldml carefully up with 
the cer^cate, that the Abbot Bonifece had, in effect, bestured 
himself m t^ affair, and obtained from the baron a promise to 
avow his marriage , but the death of both Julian and his in- 
jured bnde, t(%^er with the abbot’s resignation, his imorance 
of the fote of reeir unhappy offsprmg, an^ above all, ^ good 
fether’s listless and inactive disposition, had suffered the matter 
to become totally forgotten, until it was recalled by some acm- 
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dental conveieation vith the Abbot Ambrosins eoneeniiiig the 
fortunes of the Avenel fomily At the request of his snocessor, 
the quondam abbot made search for it ^ but, as he would leceiye 
no assistance m looking among the few records of qnntual 
ezpenences and important confessions which he had consmen- 
tionsly treasured, it might have remamed for ever hidden 
amonj^ them but for the more active researches of Sir Hal- 
bert Glendinning 

‘So that you are like to be heir of Avenel at last^ Master 
Boland, after my lord mid lady have gone to their place,’ said 
Adam, ‘and as I have but one boon to as^ I trust you will 
not m(^ me with nay ’ 

‘ Not if it be in my power to say “yes,” my trusty friend.’ 

‘Why then, I must needs, if I hve to see that day, keep on 
feeding the eyases with unwadied flesh,’ said Woodcod^ sturdily, 
yet as if doubting the reception that his request might meet 
witL 

‘Thou shalt feed them witli what you list for me,’ said 
Boland, laughing , ‘ 1 am not many months older than when 
I left ^e castle, but 1 trust I have gathered wit enough to 
cross no man of skill in his own vocatioa’ 

‘ Then I would not change places with the King’s felconer,’ 
said Adam Woodcock, ‘ nor with the Queen’s neither , but they 
say she will be mewed up, and never need ona I see it grieves 
vou to think of it, and 1 could gneve for company , but what 
help for it f Fortune wiU fly her own flight, let a man halloo 
himself hoarse ’ 

The abbot and Boland journeyed to Avenel, where the 
former was tenderly received by ms brother, wMe tiie lady 
wept for joy to find that m her fevounte orphan she had pro- 
tected the sole sumving branch of her own femily Sir Halbert 
Glendinning and his household were not a litue surprised at 
the diange which a bnef acquamtance with the world had 
produced m their former inmate, and rejoiced to find m the 
pettish, spoiled, and piesumu^ page a modest and unassuming 
young man, too much acquamted with his own expectations 
and (diaracter to be hot or petulant m demanding the con- 
sideration which was readily and voluntarily yields to hun. 
The old mmor-domo Wingate was the first to sing his praises, 
to which Imstress Lilias bore a loud echo, always hopmg that 
God would teach him the true Goro^ 

To the true Gospel the heart of ^hmd had secretly loim 
inchned, and the deparunre of llie good abbot for France, wil£ 
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lihe puipose of eatenng into some house of his order m that 
kinraom, removed his (mief olgection to renouncing the Gathohc 
&it^ Another might have existed in the duty ^ch he owed 
to Magdalen Graeme, both by birth and from gratitude. But 
he learned, ere he had been long a resident in Avenel, that his 
grandmother had died at Cologne, m the p^ormance of a 
penance too severe for her age, wb^ she had taken upon her- 
self m behalf of the Queen and Church of Scotland, so soon as 
she heard of the de^t at Langside The zeal of the Abbot 
Ambrosias was more regakted , but he retired mto the Scottish 

convent of , and so hved there that the fraternity were 

inclined to claim for him the honours of canonisation. But he 
guessed their purpose, and prayed them on his death-bed to do 
no honours to the body of one as smfiil as themselves , but to 
send his body and his heart to be buried in Avenel burial-aisle^ 
m the Monastene of St Mary’s, that the last abbot of that 
celebrated house of devotion might sleep among its rums.* 

Long before that penod amved, Bol^d Avenel was wedded 
to Catherine Seyton, who, after two years’ residence with her 
unhappy mistre^ was dimissed, upon her being sulgected to 
closer restramt than had been at fii^ exercised. She returned 
to her fether’s house, and as Boland was acknowledged for the 
successor and lawful heir of the ancient house of Avenel, greatly 
increased as the estate was by the providence of Sir hulbert 
Glendinning, there occurred no objections to the match on the 
part of her famil y Her mother was recently dead when she 
first entered the convent, and her father, m the unsetded 
tunes which followed Queen Mary’s flight to England, was not 
averse to an alliance with a youth who, himself loyal to Queen 
Maij, still held some influence, through means of Sir Hubert 
Glendinning , with the party m power 

Boland and Catherine, werefore, were united, spite of theur 
differmg faiths , and the White Lady, whose aprantron had 
been infinquent when the house of Avenel seemed verging to 
extmcbon, was seen to sport ly her haunted well, with a zone 
of gold around her bosom as br^ as the haldnck of an earl 

i See Burial of the Abbot's Heart In the Arenel Alila Note 27 
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Nots 0 — TSB Bobbt-bobbii, p 120 

This exliIMtloii, the play-mare of Scotland, stood high among holyday 
gambols. It most be earefally separated from the wooden chargers which 
famish out oar nnrserlea It glyes rise to Hamlet’s eJscolattcm — 

^ere Is a rery comic scene In Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of Womm 
Pleased, where Hope-on-bigh Bombye, a Porltan cobbler, r^ses to doneo 
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Non IS. — ICuDin w Hokton, p. 172 
A ipeelcs of guUlotlne which the ReEent Morton brought Sown from 
H nllfhx , certainly atapoiod considerably later than Intimated In the tale. 
He was hlmaell the first who suffered by the engine. 
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